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PAET  lY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  baronet,  family,  and  suite,  had  enjoyed  themselves 
at  Beechwood  eight  months,  ere  one  glimpse  of  the  fact 
reached  his  family  in  Westminster. 

Not  one  word  of  it,  until  one  day,  and  then  it  crept 
out  as  does  the  first  mouse  after  the  cat's  demise,  just 
at  the  oddest  time  possible.  And  the  place  to©  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  all  others  in  which  a  metropolitan  friend 
of  the  once  Robert  Kent,  the  brewery  cobbler,  would 
least  expect  any  information  as  to  that  gentleman's 
rural  pursuits. 

Honest,  good-hearted  Bob,  he  was  always  called  by 
his  London  friends,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  has 
enjoyed  equal  fortune  with  those  round  the  preserves  of 
the  manor. 

The  odd  place,  hinted  at,  was  Mr.  Mellow's  spirited 
establishment — the  dram-vaults:  a  house,  it  is  hoped, 
well  known  to  the  reader,  if  not,  our  attempts  at  the 
graphic  have  been  but  poorly  appreciated,  or  entirely 
misunderstood. 

There  were  present — beside  a  great  number  of  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen — Mrs.  Johnson,  the  maternal 
grand-mother  of  William  Kent;  Mrs.  Brady,  the  mother 
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real  of  Mr.  Stratford,  and  others  whom  we  have  seen 
before.  On  the  other  side  of  the  counter  was  an  addition 
to  the  serving  department;  this  consisted  in  a  heavy 
loutish  chap,  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  top 
of  his  arms;  but,  though  a  dull-looking  animal,  he  had 
a  tolerable  lot  of  bluster  about  him.  This  youth  was 
no  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Vernon's 
eldest  son — we  still  ^Sir'  the  lord  of  the  manor — and  so 
it  is  clear,  the  young  gentleman's  father  being  dead, 
that  he  has  only  to  wait  for  a  similar  event  happening 
to  the  old  gentleman  at  Groveby — to  become  the  lord 
of  the  manor  himself.  They  call  him,  Tom  Kent,  in  the 
vaults,  and  he  and  another  brother,  Peter,  were  all  the 
children  the  father  of  William  Kent  had  by  his  first 
wife;  William,  as  it  will  be  elsewhere  found,  being  by  a 
second  helpmate  of  the  said  son  of  the  said  lord  of 
the  manor. 

The  conversation,  in  front  of  the  counter,  commenced 
in  this  way,  and  that  too  by  the  very  potman  who  used 
to  sing  bass  in  Mrs.  Brady's  anthems — Prescot  Joe. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  mother  Johnson,  didn't  your  daughter 
marry  Mrs.  Kent's  son — the  green-grocer  of  that  sort 
of  name?" 

"Yes,  Joseph,  my  dear,  to  be  shure  she  did;  the 
mother  of  Billy  Kent,  the  greatest  scholar  of  any  wheres. 
Ah,  poor  thing,  she's  dead,  I  was  a  good  mother  to  her, 
and  see  w^hat  a  grand-mother  I  have  been  to  poor 
Billy:  no  wondering  he  loves  me  so.  With  all  grand- 
mother Kent's  coaxing,  she  cannot  get  him  from  me; 
no,  no." 

"  Well,  I  thought  so,"  remarked  the  mug-man,  musingly. 

"But  why  ax?"  demanded  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"Ay,  what  for?"  also  asked  Mrs.  Brady,  "bekase 
Willy  Kent  and  my  son  Jacky  was  as  remarkable  for 
their  friendship  as  is  his  grand-mother  and  myself.    It'g 
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many's  the  time,  Divil  Johnson,  I  have  got  a  whackin 
for  yer  sake — how's  the  exchicker?" 

"  You  have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me,  Mrs.  Brady : 
and  so  what  did  you  ax  for,  Joseph,  about  Mrs. 
Kent?" 

"  Why,  she  is  the  wife  of  old  Bob  Kent,  the  cobbler, 
.^aint  she?" 

"  Of  course,  Joseph," 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  going  up  there,  to-morrow;  only, 
I  want  to  see  my  old  friends  here,  first,  since  I  come 
to  town;  or  else,  I  think  I  can  tell  her  a  thing  or  two  as 
will  make  her  stare,  and  that  about  old  Bob  too." 

"  Ah,  what  a  shame  to  leave  sich  a  woman;  see  what 
a  different  husband  I've  had.  I've  had  a  kind  good 
inan." 

"  Och,  the  ould  villain :  didn't  Mrs.  Clarkson  meet 
him  with  another  trollop  at  Greenwich  fair.  Didn't 
my  Jack,  the  profissor,  faint  upon  the  door-steps  in 
order  to  soften  the  old  monster's  heart,  and  all  no  go? 
och!  to  the  divil's  iron-safe  with  ould  Kent." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brady,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised how  that  silly  Willy  Kent  whines  after  him." 

"Och!  the  silly  kitten:  I'd  sooner  mew  after  a  red 
herrin,  barring  it  was  not  salted  with  arsenic,  than  such 
an  ould  distino-uished  vao-ibone." 

"  Yes,  and  my  dear,  you'd  hardly  think  it,  that  old 
gentleman  has  fifty  pounds  a  year — " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  commenced  the  mug-man,  "and  a 
little  moor,  /  think." 

"  You  see,  Tom  Kent,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  "  we  are 
talkin  about  your  grand-father,  old  Bob  Kent." 

"  Let  him  go  to  burning  tallow,  and  grand-mother 
Kent  too,"  simply  remarked  the  sulky  descendant  of 
that  couple. 

"  Why  didn''t  you  place  the  letter  L  before  it  in  the 
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abominative  case,  and  go  there  yoursilf,  you  red-headed 
lump  of  bad  wax — you  missed  batch!" 

"  O  come,  Mrs.  Brady,  Mrs.  Brady,  what  is  all  this 
vilent  language  about?"  asked  Mr.  Joseph  Mellow, 
seeing  that  the  lady,  whom  he  was  so  gently  apostro- 
phizing, was  getting  into  one  of  her  rages.  "  Thomas 
Kent,  you  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter.  You 
should  never  vex  ladies,  as  is  real  virtuous  ladies,  as 
comes  here." 

"  No,  that's  right :  there  is  plenty  of  New  Zealanders 
comes  here  whin  he  wants  to  be  brutal." 

"New  Zealanders!"  looked  Mr.  Mellow,  "New 
Zealand  ladies?  Mrs.  Brady." 

"To  be  sure;  the  hantipodes  of  virtue:  the  foot-to- 
foot  to  it :  while  we  are  admitted  to  be  ladies  of  virtue, 
they  are  the  flies  on  our  white-washed  ceilings." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  what  a  pretty  tongue  she  has  got ! " 

"  Well,  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  old  Bob 
Kent,  only  you  all  prefer  talkin,  even  to  blue  quarterns. 
You  know  I  have  been  down  to  Chester,  to  see  a  cousin 
of  mine  hung,  and  as  I  was  always  a  favourite  of  his, 
I  thought  I  had  as  great  a  right  to  be  his  executor  as 
old  hangman  Borroughs — that  is,  captivate  his  clothes, 
and  his  ten  new  linen  shirts:  a  smashin  suit  a  black  he 
had  made  for  the  sorrowful  event,  so  I  wished  to  see 
how  I  should  look  in  mourning  for  him — jine  a  sick  list, 
and  get  sometliing  for  burying  my  wife." 

"  Well,  but  did  they  hang  your  cousin?" 

"  Did  they  the  h — 11  as  like !  let  him  off  for  transporta- 
tion! so,  of  course,  he'll  take  the  suit  of  muddled  ink 
with  him — much  hurt  may  it  do  him." 

"  A  great  swindle,  no  doubt;  he  ought  to  have  given 
you  something  towards  your  journey." 

"  You're  right,  mother  Brady :  well,  when  the  sheriff's 
carriage  come  up  to  Chester,  whose  was  with  it — and 
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a  smasher  too — but — ^Mr.  Mellow,  whose  carriage  d'ye 
think  was  with  it?" 

"  Why,  Joseph — you  are  a  namesake  of  mine — and 
indeed,  from  the  same  place,  as  I  may  say:  you  coming 
from  Cheshire — ^or  Lancashire — and  I  from  Yorkshire — 
so  just  be  good  enough  to  say  what  you  was  going  to 
tell  about  old  Mr.  Kent — that's  a  good  namesake." 

"  Well,  then,  old  Kent  sat  in  the  smashin  carriage 
I've  named:  that's  all."  i 

"  What?"  demanded  they  all— all  but  Mr.  Mellow. 

"  Yes,  I'll  swear  it ;  although  sitting  with  a  spare-rib 
of  another  woman  not  his  own  wife — but  wasn't  she 
smashingly  attired  in  grand  clothes!" 

"  Och,  thin,  Joe,  does  any  one  think  she  keeps  him?" 

"  Keeps  pigs  to  bake  in  brick-ovens  as  like :  I  tell 
you,"  continued  the  potman,  "  the  blaze  out  was  his 
own ! " 

"  Now,  now,  now,  namesake,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry : 
do  not  be  so  sure :  I  think  I  durst  bet  you  three  carraway 
seeds,  that  I  could  tell  that  gentleman's  name  which 
you  have  unbeknowingly  taken  for  old  Mr.  Robert 
Kent." 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  seen  him  mysel,  with  my  own 
pupils,  ears,  and  d — n  it,  I  could  have  smelled  him  if  he 
had  had  any  cobbler's  wax  about  him,  and  was  in  his  old 
stall  in  Freeman's  Street." 

"Now,  now,  now,  namesake;  you  say  you  are  sure 
it's  him—" 

"  I  do,"  swore  the  other,  at  the  same  time  making  the 
pewters  jump  on  the  counter. 

"And  what  did  they  call  this  aforesaid  gentleman? 
eh?  namesake:  did  they  not  call  him  VeimonV^  and  this, 
though  put  quietly,  was  put  anxiously  by  the  little 
plump  proprietor. 

"  Well,  I  don't  ca — re  for  that,  I — do — not  care — " 
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"  Ay,  ay,  but  did  they  not  so  call  him,  Joseph? 
A  remarkable  assemblance  certaintly;  but  was  not  that 
his  name?" 

"  Why  y — es ;  the  flunkies  did  so  call  him — that's 
true," 

"  Sir  Robert?" 

"  Ay,  Sir  was  the  hilt,"  replied  Joe,  a  little  dis- 
appointedly. 

And  Joseph  Mellow  began  to  try  his  mouth  at  a 
laugh — he  never  put  any  other  stop  to  the  task.  "You 
are  not  the  first  who  has  been  mistaked  in  that  respect: 
at  Doncaster  races,  I  fell  into  the  same  erroneous  error." 
And  the  wily  Joseph  left  the  vaults;  retired  up  stairs  to 
his  beloved  wife,  and  such  of  his  family  as  happened 
to  be  present.  The  truth  is,  he  had  had  a  w^hisper  of 
this  before,  and  a  paragraph  in  a  country  paper,  with  the 
potman's  information,  quite  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
been  right  in  selecting  a  new  shopman  from  the  family 
of  the  Kents;  the  loutish  Tom,  as  we  have  seen.  He 
was  now  resolved  to  make  other  uses  of  his  specimen 
than  that  of  a  pewter-pot  manipulator :  in  short,  to  get 
him  married  to  his  second  daughter — of  course,  not 
before  he  was  satisfied  of  his  grand-father's  elevation. 
Though  he  had  little  doubt,  he  would  take  care  to  be 
informed  in  three  days:  in  the  mean  time,  he  requested 
the  young  gentleman  to  walk  up  to  tea;  and  to  sit  with 
the  young  ladies  too. 

Both  he  and  the  girls'  mamma  agreed  that  an  estate 
of  a  dozen  thousand  a-year,  or  so,  with  a  peerage — that 
is  what  they  called  the  baronetcy — and  a  husband, 
would  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  young  creature 
we  have  just  named — Eleanor  Augustine. 

It  is  true,  she  had  very  gorgeous  notions;  but  then, 
after  Mr.  Thomas  had  presented  her  with  about  half-a- 
stone  of  gems,  and  applied  to  himself  the  like  weight 
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in  watch-guards,  rings,  seals,  and  studs:  had  a  surtout 
to  take  off  the  fat  from  his  shoulders — with  the  peerage 
— why,  she  might  make  her — self  happy,  at  least,  until 
she  was  a  rich,  young,  and  sweetly  beautiful  widow:-— 
and  then  the  illustrious  thickness  of  Tom's  throat,  as 
well  as  its  eminent  shortness — and  she  a  peeress — oh, 
well,  he  would  do. 

The  chat  of  the  gin-palace  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Kent:  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Clarkson,  had  also  had  a 
joiner  in  his  employ  who,  funnily  enough,  had  been 
working  at  Beechwood:  he  had  stated  some  things 
which  had  greatly  astonished  that  improving  tradesman ; 
and  now,  this  tale  of  the  mug-man ! — the  family  were  re- 
solved to  make  immediate  inquiry — they  did  so,  and 
found  all  true.  That,  actually,  the  head  of  the  Kent 
family,  had  been  playing  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  as  that  of  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Beechwood,  without  one  of  them  ever  turning  such  a 
thing  over,  even  in  his  or  her  dreams  !  • 

They  were  resolved  to  make  up  their  want  of  dis- 
cretion, when  in  their  night-dreams,  by  indulging  in  a  few 
of  those  of  the  day. 

But  how  to  go  about  it. 

Had  not  Jacky  Stratford  best  be  subpoenaed  at  once, 
and  see  what  he  thought  ?  for  though  Mr.  Clarkson  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
timid  one;  and  though  wishful  to  serve  in  the  cause,  he 
was  quite  unfitting  to  be  a  leader.  Johnny  would  be 
the  man  to  strike  out  the  plan. 

Long  before  this,  the  professor  had  quite  recovered 
his  health,  and  was  as  stout,  and  stronger  than  ever  he 
was  in  his  life:  he  had  been  offered  engagements  at 
half-a-dozen  theatres,  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mrs.  Kent  and  her  grand-son,  William — as  well  as  from 
the  disgust  inspired  by  the  Sanspareil  conduct — and, 
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perhaps  a  stronger  reason  still — ^his  step-papa  seizing 
upon  his  salary — he  had  abandoned  the  stage.  He  had 
also  received  such  improvement  under  the  tuition  of  his 
friend  William  Kent,  during  his  sickness,  that,  now, 
besides  managing  his  old  mistress'  business,  he  could 
keep  her  books — of  course,  to  himself,  for  though  he 
could  do  the  accounting  well  enough,  he  would  not  risk 
bill-making,  or  an  over-hauling  of  the  ledger :  his 
orthoepy,  too,  as  well  as  other  points  in  his  English, 
were  much  benefited. 

But  with  all  this  learning,  Jacky  had  not  lost  his 
native  shrewdness,  and — this  may  be  congratulatory  to 
the  educational  party — his  primordial  honesty,  his  af- 
fection to  his  benefactors,  or  his  determination,  at  all 
times, — not  to  he  done, 

Jacky  was  the  man  who  was  to  chalk  out  a  surprisal 
upon  Beechwood: 

It  was  nothing  but  right  that,  if  Bobert  Kent  was  now 
Sir  Bobert  Vernon,  Eliza  Kent  should  be  Lady  Ver- 
non: his,  and  the  family  ethics,  could  point  to  no  other 
conclusion. 

And  Lady  Vernon  Mrs.  Kent  should  be. 

The  plan  of  which  was  left  to  Mr.  Jacky. 

Now,  John  had  had  a  good  deal  of  business,  of  late, 
through  his  worthy  old  master.  Dr.  Benzoni;  not  only 
througli  him,  but  in  consequence  of  a  singular  move- 
ment made  by  his  old  patient,  Colonel  O'Craizem:  and 
we  will  tell  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary,  to  the  reader. 

When  the  colonel  found  that  it  was  all  up  with  the 
widow  Bourgoin — which  he  discovered  through  his 
emissary,  the  footman — the  jealous  gentleman  whom  the 
reader  will  remember  at  Bichmond — nay,  more,  that 
her  intense  affections  were  transferred  to  the  simple, 
though  beautiful,  William  Kent, — ^he  began  to  think 
that  Dr.  Benzoni  had  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to 
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Ireland,  and  he  argued  in  this  way  :  He  who  wrongs  an 
Irishman  does  an  injustice  to  the  land  of  his  birth;  he 
was  an  Irishman,  Dr.  Benzoni  had  wronged  him,  therefore 
his  beloved  country  had  been  maltreated;  and,  upon 
these  grounds,  the  Colonel  was  resolved  to  seek  redress 
for  the  stabs  which  the  doctor  had  given  to  that  ill-fated 
country.  This  was  noble,  taking  a  broad  view;  making 
it  a  national,  not  a  personal  grievance.  It  is  true,  he  con- 
sidered he  had  suffered  personally;  but  would  not 
permit  Europe  to  do  so,  nor  doubt  his  powers  of  retaliation 
for  the  wrongs  offered,  through  him,  to  the  swing-chair 
of  the  graces,  the  nursery  of  the  arts,  the  drawing-room 
of  beauty,  and  the  best-grown  potatoes  in  the  world. 

Jacky,  also,  had  been  but  scurvily  treated  by  the 
great  doctor;  the  colonel,  knowing  this,  tried  to  win 
him  over  to  his  scheme  of  retaliation.  J  acky,  however^ 
would  go  no  farther  than  that  of  merely  informing  his 
old  master,  that  he  verily  believed  O'Craizem  was  mad. 

At  this,  the  feelings  of  the  doctor  went  through 'the 
usual  shock;  and  his  mouth  gave  ready  expression  to 
them;  nor  did  his  eyes  evince  any  dereliction  in  their 
duty  on  this  trying  occasion:  no,  they  were  worthy  of 
their  neighbour  the  mouth.  Now,  the  colonel  did  not 
want  cunning,  nor  will  the  reader  wonder  at  this  when 
he  is  told,  that  that  gallant  officer  had  passed  through 
the  process  of  six  months'  starvation,  and  being  sure 
the  physician  was  quite  satisfied  of  his  raving  madness, 
he  went  to  his  house,  one  morning,  just  at  the  time 
that  he  knew  the  doctor  would  be  in  his  dressing-room 
— before  the  hour  of  patients.  He  slipped  past  the 
milk-boy  as  he  was  handing  a  can  to  a  female  domestic 
— merely  saying  he  was  going  up,  by  appointment,  to 
the  doctor  (no  doubt  some  secret  case)  and  made  his 
way,  fairly,  into  the  operator's  chamber. 

When  Benzoni  saw  him,  he  was  greatly  terrified,  but 
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was  soon  deliglited  to  find  that  the  colonel,  instead  of 
becoming  ferocious,  or  attempting  violence,  put  out 
his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  way;  asked  him  how  he 
bad  been  since  they  had  seen  each  other:  inquired  as 
to  the  health  of  madame,  and  the  young  ladies :  express- 
ed his  sincere  delight  at  hearing  that  they  were  all  so 
well,  and  then  began. 

"  Well,  doctor,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  passing 
your  domestics  and  coming  into  your  dressing-room,  in 
order  to  obtain  your  congratulations  on  the  great  fortune 
I  have  come  to." 

"  Oh,  and  mine  frien,  I  am  delight  to  see  you,"  said 
the  doctor,  putting  out  his  shaking  hand,  "  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world  shince  I  set  your  noce  sho 
beautiful :  and  now  sho  rich  too  !  I  am  very  congratu- 
late— sthay,  mine  dear  frien,  till  I  fetch  the  young  ladies 
to  congratulate,''  said  Benzoni,  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Och,  not  for  the  world,  doctor,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  of  a  separate  visit  to  thim,  so  soon  as  I  get  my 
new  carriage.  Here,  I'll  take  care  of  those  razors  for  you, 
since  you  appear  frightened  at  them,"  and  the  colonel 
seized  not  only  the  case  of  razors,  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  but  the  one  the  doctor  had  just  used ;  then  leaning 
against  the  door,  he  began  to  try  what  sort  of  an  edge 
could  be  made,  by  passing  the  blade  over  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

"   "  Sthay,  mine  frien,  for  one  second)  I  will  be  back  in 
a  moments." 

"Well,  thin,  tell  me  what  you  are  laving  the  room 
for ; "  and  certainly  the  madman  looked  awfully  wild. 

"  Oh,  only,  mine  dear  Colonel  (now  to  please  him),  to 
fetch  a  great  carving-knife,  just  to  cut  mine  throat — " 

"  Hug,  hug,  hug,  ha,  ha !  a  good  joke,  truly,  when  there 
are  four  razors  here :  if  you  want  it  done,  get  the  wash- 
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hand  bowl  and  I'll  nick  it :  we  must  not  soil  the  floor — 
but  stay,"  continued  the  lunatic,  "  you  can  cut  off  your 
head  after  I  have  told  you  how  I  am  going  to  make  a 
fortune — the  most  rapid  ever  known,  but  you  must  help 
me — that's  what  I  have  come  here  for :  you  must  help, 
you  must  help !  " 

"  Oh,  with  the  imaginable  pleasure  greatest — o-o-only 
t-ell  me  where  I  begin — must — " 

"Well,  the  plan  is  this :  I  will  go  to  the  infirmaries,  that 
is,  you  must  take  me  there ;  sell  me  for  dissiction — an 
excellent  figure  you  see,  for  the  part — get  the  money — 
sixty  pounds,  and  when  they  are  going  to  strip — I  am  off." 

"  Brav-o,  brav-o,  bra,  bra,  bra — " 

"  Well,  we  can  do  that  on  an  average  ten  times  a-day 
throughout  the  kingdom :  Scotland  three  times ;  Ireland 
once :  then  share  the  blunt,  the  blunt,  the  blunt — not 
keep  it  all,  same  as  you  did  the  widow  Bourgoin's." 

"  O  cherting-ly  mine  Col-nol-lol;  to  show  my  willings, 
I  wiU  jusht  get  a — a  mine  shervants  to  gets  a  gab,  and 
then  we  will  be  ofFs  to  St.  Bedlams — Balthol-ems-mew's 
at  wonch — go  now."" 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  colonel,  seeing  the  doctor  was  going 
to  ring  the  bell,  "  ah,  monster !  I  see  what  you  are  after, 
you  are  going  to  ring  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to 
put  me  on  that  comfortable  waistcoat  that  they  have  just 
taken  off.  I  have  desaved  thim  this  time,  ha,  ha,  ha," 
and  the  colonel  began  to  dance,  when  he  thought  how 
nicely  he  had  tricked  his  keepers.  "  No,  no,  if  you  ring 
that  bell;  stay,  how  many  stories  high  is  this?" 

"  Fours  ! "  said  the  frenzied  doctor. 

"  Humph,"  musingly  observed  the  other,  "  humph ! " 

"  Mine  de-ar,  why  for  y-ou — you  asks  ?" 

"  Humph,  only,  I  am  thinking  that  if  I  was  to  cut 
your  head  off,  and  throw  it  through  the  window,  it  might 
hurt  somebody  below — humph  1 " 
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The  doctor  tried  to  speak,  but  was  long  before  he 
could ;  he  saw  the  colonel  was  getting  savage ;  he  would 
willingly  give  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  to  be  a-cock- 
stride  the  weather-vane  on  the  top  of  the  spire  opposite : 
he  made  another  effort,  and  at  last  faintly  got  out:  "well, 
but,  mine  dear  frien,  if — if  you  cut  offs  mine  heads,  how 
can — you  know — how — can  I  sell  you  to  dissections? 
thinks  of  that,  mine  friens  !  " 

"Ah — ah — h,  I  do,  I  do,  but  don't  you  think  you  could 
sell  me  faster,  be  more  striking — nothing  like  novelty 
— without  your  head  than  with  it?" 

If  his  life  had  depended  upon  it,  the  doctor  could  not 
make  a  reply:  his  lips  clapped  together;  a  clammy  sweat 
oozed  out  of  every  pore  in  his  skin:  he  tried  to  get  to 
the  little  settee  but  fell  upon  the  corner  of  a  chair. 

"  There,"    thought   the   colonel,   "  that   is   the   first 
instalment  in  the  way  of  sats.  for  the  injustice  you  dealt 
out  to  Ireland  when  under  the  nose  operations.     I  must 
not  go  too  far,  or  else  I'll  defeat  my  plan. 
"  Now,  doctor,  determine — " 
"  A — h — a — a  little — wa — ter." 

And  O'Craizem  emptied  the  water-jug  upon  him:  this 
revived  him  a  little,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  resolved 
to  try  one  scheme  more,  for  still  the  razor-sharpening 
was  going  on. 

"  Sthay,  mine — frien,  I've  only  one  favours  to  ashk." 
"  O,  a  thousand,  sur,  before  a  man  dies." 
"  Let  me  cuts  offs  mine  heads  mine — mine  self:  throw 
it  through  the  window  mine  selfs — "" 

The  most  stunning  lauo^h  from  the  Colonel  followed 
this.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha;  how  do  I  know  thin  that  you 
would  go  a-selling  me;  beside,  there  is  another  plan:  in 
small  hospitals,  or  in  such  estabUshments  as  they  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  whole  subject,  you  might  sell  a  leg 
or  so,  or  an  arm:  to  a  poor  divil  of  an  artist,  a  few 
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fingers: — thin,  having  capital  teeth,  what  d'ye  say  to  a 
turn  round  among  the  jew-dentists?  trade,  trade,  trade: 
commerce  to  England,  justice  to  Ireland — no,  no,  unless 
I  must  cut  your  head  off,  I  must  have  this  bond  signed 
— that  you  will  be  faithful — and  share  the  blunt — the 
blunt — the  blunt." 

"  I  will — w — i — 11  sign — sign  any  bon — " 

"  What,  that  you  will  share  the  blunt?" 

"  Chertins,  mine  beautifuls  Colonels — " 

"  And  shout  justice  to  Ireland?'" 

"  I  will  danch  St.  Paddy — rick's  day,  every  morning 
before  mine  prayers." 

"  Where  is  pen  and  ink?"  demanded  Craizem,  seeing 
those  appurtenances  on  the  chimney-piece:  if  not,  he 
Aac?  them  in  his  pocket,  as  well  as  something  else;  this 
was  a  long  slip  of  paper  with  a  five-shillings'  stamp  at 
one  end,  but  which,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  wish  the 
doctor  to  see;  frightfully  agitated  as  he  was. 

"  There  ish  the  ink-pen,  mine  frien." 

"Ay,  true,  true,  true;  bring  thim  here;  here  is  the 
bond,  don't  flurry  yourself,  or  else  the  doctors  might 
not  know  your  hand-writing :  take  time,  write  your 
name :  here,  wait  till  I  drink  the  water-bottle,  it  will 
refresh  you:  there  now,  write  across  that,  ^accepted  by 
Francis  Benzoni,'  with  the  date  and  the  number  of  the 
street:  stay,  stay,  stay,  wouldn't  it  be  better  in  your 
blood  ?'^ 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  mine — thish  will  do — ah,  there — ah,  you 
see  mine  hands  will  steadiers  soon:  there,  there:  ah, 
now  mine — see  I  have  don  it  for  you — " 

"  Number,  and  name  of  the  street — " 

After  a  desperate  effort  and  a  groan,  the  doctor  feebly 
asked,  "  are  you  satishfy?" 

"  Quite,  quite,  ha,  ha,  ha !  remember  the  blunt :  and 
now,  stay  there  for  one  moment,  only  a  moment,  and  I 
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will  amuse  you,"  said  the  colonel,  putting  the  paper  into 
his  pocket,  "  stay  a  bit,  and  you'll  see  something." 

"  Whats — wh — ats  shall — I,  I  see,"  and  the  trembles 
seized  the  doctor  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

"  Only  I  will  go  for  the  kitchen-poker,  and  you  must 
help  me  to  force  the  front  wall  upon  yon  German  band : 
and  thin  we  shall  have  a  small  stock  in  hand,  from 
which  to  commince  trade.  You  can  but  be  silling  me 
whin  they  are  done :  not  as  I  care,  so  that  you  share  the 
blunt,  the  blunt:  don't  you  hear  how  sweetly  they  are 
playing?  ha,  ha,  ha:  they  have  a  mighty  pretty  little 
notion  what  we  are  getting  ready  for  them:  well  nab 
'em  trumpets,  trombones,  bass-fiddle,  copper-bag,  and 
all;  don't  stir,  doctor,  until  I  return.  The  poker,  the 
poker,  the  poker,"  and  the  madman  sprang  downstairs; 
almost  jumping  a  flight  at  a  time.  The  poor  doctor, 
instead  of  keeping  his  promise — of  staying  in  the  room 
— rushed  to  the  top  story;  thence  into  the  cock-loft; 
almost  wrenched  off  the  chain  which  secured  the  trap- 
door— the  way  to  the  roof- — squeezed  his  fat  body 
through  the  small  square  hole — and,  dreading  lest  the 
colonel  might  find  his  retreat,  popped  down  the  door 
and  sat  upon  the  top  of  it;  wishing  that  he  was  four 
tons  weight,  fearing  the  madman  might  force  it  with  his 
head.  Every  movement,  fancied  or  real,  in  the  house, 
made  him  apply  all  his  weight  and  strength,  thinking  it 
was  the  ascent  of  the  terrible  O'Craizem.  He  would 
have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  four  strong  nails  and 
a  hammer;  for,  in  his  agony  as  to  the  coloneFs  coming 
up,  he  durst  not  move  from  his  position  to  give  alarm. 

The  doctor,  by  this  time,  was  twenty  pounds  lighter. 

O,  his  situation  was  awful :  he  never  had  been  on  a 
roof  before:  and  then  the  height!  still  he  durst  not 
leave  the  trap-door;  should  the  colonel  get  through — 
the  colonel  was  a  mile  off — there  would  be  certain  to  be 
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a  chase  on  the  house-tops:  he  durst  not  proceed  in  any- 
other  way  but  on  his  hands  and  knees:  no  doubt  the 
lunatic  would  walk  or  run  just  as  lads  do  on  a  wall — 
preferring  it  to  the  parapet:  even  should  he  relinquish 
the  throat-cutting — to  be  thrown  five  stories  and  alight 
upon  the  iron-railings;  and  the  doctor  thought  his  fate 
so  hard,  that  he  began  to  weep,  to  think  that  after  all 
his  care — of  himself — industry,  money-making,  that  his 
earth-pilgrimage  was  likely  to  end  without  even  one 
family  solace:  and  that  family,  though  within  a  few 
yards,  he  neither  durst  ask,  nor  could  they  render  him 
any  help;  nay,  whilst  they  were  thinking  of  that  night's 
opera,  he  might  drop  past  their  breakfast-room  window; 
might  be  cut  into  hundreds  of  pieces  upon  the  spikes — 
and  the  doctor  sobbed  again:  still  not  too  noisily,  lest 
his  terrible  pursuer  might  hear  him. 

Several  times  he  thought  he  felt  something  force  the 
door  under  him;  as  often  did  he  burst  into  a  new  sweat, 
and  try  to  redouble  his  pressure;  he  was  just  thinking 
that  it  was  lifted  about  an  inch  high,  when  he  saw  a 
head  come  up  from  a  trap,  like  the  one  he  was  pressing, 
at  the  next  house  but  one;  he  screamed  out, — thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  colonel, — swooned,  and  rolled 
down  into  the  gutter,  the  lofty  stone  coping,  however, 
preventing  him  from  falling  to  the  yard.  The  head 
which  had  popped  up,  belonged  to  a  lad  who  was  going 
to  examine  a  pigeon-trap,  and  who,  seeing  the  apparition, 
tumbled  down  stairs,  and  in  great  alarm  told  the  family 
what  he  thought  he  had  seen:  the  alarm  was  given  to 
the  police,  who,  after  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
roofs,  also  effected  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  huge, 
fainted  doctor.  His  bewildered  family  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  semi-bereavement;  there  was  more 
screaming  and  fainting:  how  the  doctor  got  there,  or 
why,  furnished   Surprise,  Wonder,  and  Reason,  with 
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weekfuls  of  discussion;  and  though  receiving  the  assist- 
ance of  all  around  them,  to  this  hour,  the  trio  could 
never  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  doctor  vras  a  week  before  he  was  brought  to 
reason;  nor  did  the  afflicted  world  receive  any  benefit 
from  his  counsels,  or  his  friends  pleasure  from  his  society, 
for  a  month  after  the  terrible  visit  of  the  hideous  colonel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

After  two  or  three  visits  from  Convalescence,  preceded 
by  two  hundred  from  four  physicians,  the  doctor  took 
to  chicken-soup  with  lumps  of  remorse  slightly  seasoned 
with  repentance,  until  he  fancied  something  more  solid, 
and  then  he  sopped  the  latter  diet  in  a  little  sherry  wine, 
and,  eventually,  changed  it  for  port,  stout,  pullets,  and 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  opera. 

The  doctor  had  been  recommended  by  his  brother 
healers — not  of  the  Jewish  school  of  pharmacology,  no, 
but  those  who  had  passed  both  the  halls — whatever 
he  did,  not  to  think  of  the  terrible  scene  of  the  mad- 
man: to  avoid  any  association  that  might,  in  any  way, 
lead  to  it;  to  change  his  dressing-room — if  necessary, 
his  house;  perhaps  travel  would  tend  to  obliterate  the 
dread  reminiscence:  his  own  family  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  allude  to  it:  but,  after  a  third  visit  from  his 
old  valet,  Mr.  Stratford,  that  gentleman  was  permitted 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  but  then  that  suggestion  was 
for  the  sufferer's  benefit,  as  will  be  seen. 

Jacky  had  been  sent  for  by  the  doctor,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  him, 
that  he  would  not  have  honoured  the  invitation,  only,  a 
thought  struck  him  that  he  could  enlist  the  doctor  in 
his  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  Lady  Yernon  to  the 
drawinsj-room  of  Beechwood.     After  his  third  visit  to 
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the  "  institution/'  and    the   principal   appearing   more 
than  usually  strong,  Jacky  commenced  in  this  way — 

"  They  say,  master,  that  if  mad  dogs  could  only  ex- 
change bites,  both  would  be  cured,  and  that  that  is  the 
reason,  poor  things,  why  they  run  up  and  down  so, 
instinct  telling  them  what  is  best  for  their  cases :  there- 
fore, now  after  all,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  colonel 
was  not  mad — why,  I  think  you  would  get  well  at 
once." 

^'  Oh,  oh.  Professor,  not  another  word,"  replied  the 
doctor,  waving  his  hand  as  if  wishful  that  the  terrible 
subject  should  not  be  renewed. 

"  Well,  but  supposing,  now,  that  that  bond  he  made 
you  sign,  was  for  a  thousand  pound,  or  so,  instead  of  an 
agreement  for  you  to  sell  him  to  anatomy  shops?" 

"  Nonsense,  Jacky,  there  was  nots  a  word  upon  it — 
that  I  notice:  don't  talk." 

"  No,  but  there  might  be  a  stamp  upon  it :  soon  find 
words  after,  as  the  most  simperin  girl  can  after  marri- 
age." 

"  Humph!" 

"  It  would  not  break  a  man's  arm  to  do  it,  even  if  he 
could  write  no  better  a  fist  nor  I." 

"Humph!" 

"  Look  at  that." 

"Not  mad  you  thinks?" 

"  Not  mad,  I  think :  how  comes  it  he  bolted  out  of 
the  house  so  soon  as  you  signed  the  paper,  and  no  one 
else  has  ever  heard  of  his  cantancararies  since?" 

"Mine  Gods!" 

"Had  a  beef-steak  at  the  ^Cock*  the  other  day,  and 
while  it  was  a-cookin  took  a  bowl  of  turtle  at  the  next 
confectioner's  shop!  He  must  have  got  the  blunt  some 
way !" 

"  O  Mosesh  in  Egyptsh!" 
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"  No,  but  it's  Colonel  O'Craizem  in  clover!" 

"  Well  but,  Jacky,  now,  when  I  recover  from  my 
surprise;  the  bill,  supposing  he  fill  him  up  in  ish  body, 
I  could  prove  he  forshed  me  into  it  by  threat  of  murder- 
ing my  lifes,  therefore,  of  what  uses?" 

"  Why,  this :  he  could  get  a  Jew  discounter  to  cash 
it;  pay  it  away,  and  the  party  who  at  last  presents  it  for 
payment — mind  you,  this  is  the  law — (Jacky  had  been 
told  to  say  this) — it's  of  no  consequence  whether  you 
was  frightened  into  it  or  not: — oh,  by  George,  I  think 
that's  what  they  call  the  consideration — he  who  presents 
it  for  payment  as  nothing  to  do  with  that — so  you  will 
have  to  take  it  up !" 

"  O  mine  blessed  makers,  mine  father  Abraham :  thish 
ish  worsh  than  taking  mine  heads  off:  O  mine  heavens, 
I  am  cure,  sure  enough.  Go  and  tell  madame  and  Kuth  to 
come  up,  and  all :  sthay,  Jacky,  mine  sweet  dears,  wont 
you  stand  by  your  old  masters,  and  not  see  him  ruined? 
Recollect,  it  was  madame  as  was  not  your  friend,  not 
me :  we  were  always  good  acquaintance :  O  find  out  thish 
monsters  at  once,  and  see  what  he  will  give  it  backs 
for.  You  are  quite  right,  Jacky,  if  it  onche  gets  into 
the  handsh  of  our  peoples — them  vile  city  dishcounters 
— they  will  send  it  to  Hamburgh,  Rotterdams — oh,  to 
the  divile,  and  it  will  sure  to  come  to  me  at  last.  All 
the  truths  falls  upons  me  at  once:  what  the  divile  ish 
the  use  of  my  having  doctors  for,  and  fits  about  the 
danger  of  my  life  was  in,  when  it  was  in  none  at  all, 
only  on  the  roof  I  the  infernals,  the  Irish  monsters:  O 
Jacky,  mine  frien — years  of  labour,  cares — and — " 

"  Humbug — " 

"  True,  true,  Johnny,  which  ish  mosht  expensive  work; 
look  at  mine  advertising!  see  my  rents,  what  house  I 
have  to  support — keep  me  from  mine  bishness  all  this 
time,  and  now  to  be  ruined!  O  Lords,  whats  shall  I  do  ?" 
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"  Why,  twice  as  many  as  you  used  to  do,  and  you'll 
soon  pull  up." 

"  O  Jacky,  runs,  find  out  the  impostors,  O'Craizem: 
tell  him  that  he  has  ruined  mine  constitution,  practice, 
and—" 

"  O  what's  the  use  of  talkin  such  stuff  when  it's  a 
thousand  to  one  if  he  has  the  bill  at  all — ^beside,  doesn't 
he  well  know  that  you  durst  not  say  a  word  about  the 
trick,  since  you  swindled  him  before — and  he's  to  get 
on  through  life  in  the  same  way:  indict,  eh?  why,  every 
newspaper  in  England  would  say  it  served  you  right. 
Perhaps,  the  judge  turn  round,  and  give  it  from  the 
bench  as  his  solemn  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
job  if  every  quack  in  Europe  was  pitched  into  the 
same  way." 

'^  Oh,  what  wicked  judges!  how  are  we  to  live?  where 
is  bits  of  bread  to  come  from? — " 

"  Then  the  public  would  whack  away  into  the  sweat- 
of-brow  question;  and  the  mob  into  the  principles  of 
burn-the-house  and  empty-the-cellars.  In  short,  you 
dar'n't  say  chirp  about  it:  must  pay  the  bill  when  it 
comes  due,  and  keep  your  door  better  shut  if  the 
colonel  should  be  mad  again."" 

"  Jacky,  find  all  out,  and  in  returns  I  will  find  the 
money — send  mine  own  carriage — no,  hire  a  grand  one 
— ^in  orders  to  send  Mrs.  Kent  down  to  Beechwood: 
all  shall  be  don  to  your  likings.  Professor,  if  you  will 
only  get  me  out  of  thish :  of  course,  if  it  ish  in  the  hands 
of  those  thieves  of  oursh — those  city  monsters — ^" 

"Jews?" 

"  Why,  what  others?  I  know  you  will  have  terrible 
jobs:  but,  Jacky,  swears  it  ish  a  forgery,  as  I  will  too, 
then  the  holder  will  be  glad  to  give  it  oup  for  trifle,  and 
the  colonel  glad  to  help  you;  frighten  the  Jew  with 
the  first,  and   the  colonel  with  the   hang-rope.     Tell 
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him  I  will  give  him  a  pounds  a-week  until  I  can  find  a 
widow  as  will  make  him  a  better  oiFer:  how  mouch, 
Jacky,  do  you  think  the  villain  hash  put  upon  the  bill — 
the  long-legged  cob-web — some  of  our  people  ash  put 
him  oup  to  this  tricks,  he  hash  not  brains  to  think  of 
such  a  swindles  else." 

"  No  doubt,  perhaps  the  very  Moses  who  now  holds 
the  bill :  but,  however,  if  you  will  go  into  the  scheme  for 
an  entry  into  Beechwood — and  I  have  shown  you  that 
you  will  get  well  paid — mind  you  it  must  be  grand 
enough — I  shall  not  consent  for  the  old  lady  to  go  down 
unbefitting  her  dignity  and  goodness — I  say  you  do  all 
this,  and  I'll  re-do  the  colonel." 

"  Colonel  the  divile — swindler:  Jacky,  how  mouch  do 
you  think  he  hash  pout  upon  the  bill?" 

"  Probably  the  three  hundred  you  nailed  from  the 
widow  Bourgoin,  and  the  one  he  give  you  for  the  nose 
operation." 

"  Why  the  ruffians :  he  hash  had  above  twelve  6f  it 
backs,  the  villains!  go  at  onche  about,  Jacky;  there  ish 
mine  dear  Professor;  and  I  will  set  to  work  about 
Beechnuts :  oflP,  off  at  onche,  and  I  will  be  getting  my 
oath  up  that  it  ish  a  forgery." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  must  inform  the  reader,  that  though  Jacky  did 
not  tell  the  Jew  anything  about  a  communication  he 
had  had  with  O'Craizem,  such  was  the  fact.  He 
had  met  the  professor,  stood  soup  and  steak  at  the 
"  Cock;"  and  there,  after  an  after-dinner  glass — that  is 
half-a-dozen  glasses — told  Jacky  of  the  trick.  That  the 
bill  was  drawn  for  a  hundred,  and  that  a  Jew-broker 
then  held  it,  having  given  for  it  thirteen  yards  of  cloth, 
two  silver  watches,  six  guard-chains,  and  some  miscella- 
neous jewellery,  wearing-apparel,  and  ten  pounds  in  cash. 

The  cash  was  worth  the  money,  but  the  other  articles, 
though  valued  at  seventy,  did  not  realize,  for  the  Colonel, 
quite  seventeen. 

The  only  thing  now  was  to  make  the  broker  believe 
the  bill  to  be  a  forgery;  and  eifect  its  release  for 
something  like  a  twenty-pound  note.  The  colonel  had 
no  objection  to  admit  the  instrument  to  be  a  forgery, 
particularly  when  assured  by  Jacky  that  the  Jews 
never  prosecute ;  that  is,  if  there  is  anything  like  even 
seven  per  cent  to  be  had  instead.  O'Craizem,  upon  this, 
told  the  holder  that  he  was  ready  to  give  himself  up  at 
once :  this  so  terrified  him  that  he  intimated  his  readiness 
to  listen  to  an  offer.  Jacky,  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
O'Craizem  family,  and  who  had  saved  twenty  pounds 
in  that  capacity,  oflfered  the  whole  of  it  to  save  his  un- 
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happy  master  from  disgrace — his  family  would  not  give 
a  farthing,  as  he  had  often  committed  similar  mistakes. 
The  Jew  stood  out  for  fifty,  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  get  an  advance,  accepted  the  sum,  of  course,  with 
suitable  remarks  upon  the  villany  of  man,  the  enormity 
of  the  colonel's  crime,  and  his  own  loss. 

When  Jacky  came  to  the  institution,  and  said  he  had 
got  the  bill,  as  well  as  some  surplus  cash — the  doctor 
had  given  him  thirty,  and  even  then  would  have  been 
glad  if  Jacky  should  succeed — the  doctor  knew  no 
measure  to  his  delight,  and  so  asked  John  for  the  odd 
money  and  the  bill,  to  the  delivery  of  which  Jacky 
objected,  until  Benzoni  should  perform  his  promise  about 
the  introduction  to  Beech  wood. 

This  was  supererogatory,  as  the  doctor,  after  a  letter  or 
two  he  had  received  from  Chester,  found  out  that  the 
descent  upon  Groveby,  if  properly  managed,  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  move  of  the  season.  He  was, 
therefore,  quite  contented  with  the  terms  offered  by 
Jacky,  and  went  into  the  undertaking  with  that  spirit 
which,  he  thought,  it  merited — and  would  secure 
success. 

In  the  first  place,  Madame  Benzoni  took  Mrs.  Kent  to 
one  of  the  first  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  the  king- 
dom, and  selected,  from  the  establishment,  articles  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds:  then  for  jewellery,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Benzoni  sent  up,  for  Mrs.  Kent's  inspection, 
a  thousand  pounds'  worth.  The  next  thing  the  good 
doctor  did  was  to  hire  a  mao;nificent  carriao^e:  it  is  true 
that  Jacky  saw  the  doctor  was  getting  large  commissions 
upon  all  he  did — but  then  Sir  Robert  Yernon  could 
afford  it — and  so  make  him  pay.  He  wished  to  see  his 
old  mistress  look  smash — and  so  did  all  her  family — 
William  Kent  too — silly  folks.  Then  her  card  must  be 
engraved,  and  was,  in  beautiful  old  English — "  Lady 
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Vernon;"  and,  as  it  was,  all  at  once,  discovered  that  she 
was  a  very  timid  woman — had  never  travelled — 
Madame  Benzoni  must  go  down  with  her — the  "  Coun- 
tess of  Benzoni,"  being  countess  in  her  own  right — that 
would  ffive  weio'ht:  would  astonish  Sir  Robert  and  his 
vile  family  of  the  Cloughs — they  would  be  somewhat 
afraid,  when  they  saw  that  the  claims  of  the  humble  and 
timid  Mrs.  Kent  were  supported  by  the  grand  and  noble 
Countess  of  Benzoni. 

Jacky,  certainly,  approved  of  this  last  movement 
very,  very,  much. 

And  so  did  the  anxious  family  of  the  Kents. 

Lady  Yernon  owed  to  the  spirited  husband  of  the 
countess,  five  hundred  pounds ;  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she 
will  do  honour  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Yernons. 

However,  with  all  her  grandeur — she  had  no  enemies, 
or  even  they  would  admit  she  was  fine  enough — there 
was  the  same  simple  woman  that  there  had  ever  been 
at  the  green-grocery  stand  with  the  cotton-gown;  for 
as  the  hour  of  parting  drew  near,  the  tears  crept  from 
their  hiding  places,  showing  their  bright  eyes — looking 
like  little  rabbits,  at  the  entrance  of  lar2;e  holes.  The 
whole  family  was  actually  in  a  distressing  state:  if  she 
should  never  come  back,  should  meet  with  an  accident, 
or  be  brutally  treated ! 

"  By  who?"  demanded  Jacky. 

"  The  Cloughs,"  replied  Mrs.  Clarkson,  mildly. 

"  Here,  Lady  Yernon,  tell  them  that  I  have  begun 
to  shave — " 

Jacky  was  stopped  by  a  crack  of  laughter  from  all 
present:  not  that  that  stopped  the  crying;  no,  perhaps 
that  made  them  cry  more. 

"  O,  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  laugh';  but  if  her 
ladyship  does  not  meet  with  that  applause  that  I  think 
her  first  appearance  ought  to  command  at  Beechwood, 
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I  may  open  a  barber's  shop  in  that  vicinity  of  Groveby, 
myself:  use  a  long  pole  both  as  a  sign  and  the  thing 
signified." 

Ere  this  time,  the  house  was  crowded  by  relatives, 
friends,  and  well-wishers:  but  where  was  little  William? 
— not  that  William  was  so  very  little,  for  in  truth  he 
was  growing  very  tall — where  could  he  be: — the  car- 
riage had  now  arrived,  but,  of  course,  if  there  were  fifty 
carriages,  Mrs.  Kent  would  not  step  into  one,  until  she 
had  had  a  private  interview  and  parting  from  the 
delight,  solace,  and  sweetener  of  her  declining  years: 
at  last  some  one  remembered  that  he  had  been  seen 
going  towards  his  chamber :  poor  boy,  he  had  eaten  but 
little  food  for  two  or  three  days.  She  found  him  in  his 
apartment,  knelt  down,  and  in  the  very  abstract  of 
prayer:  Mrs.  Kent  knelt  down  too,  and,  after  a  suitable 
time,  William  arose,  and  though  with  a  desperate  effort 
to  go  through  the  parting  with  firmness,  in  attempting 
to  embrace  his  grand-mother,  his  feelings  so  overl^ore 
him,  that  he  fell  into  her  arms,  and  there  wept  aloud. 

"  O,  my  sw — eet  ch — child ;  my  little  one,  do,  do ; 
why  wont  you  go  with  me?  I  should  feel,  feel,  more 
for — titude  than  with  all  the  world  else." 

"  No,  no,  mother;  I  am  better  now,  stay;  I  will  show 
you  to — to — I  cannot — I  cannot  yet:  a  few  minutes 
and  I  will  not  disgrace  you.  Now,  one  kiss,  then  take 
my  arm — ^I  will  be  firm." 

The  family  all  hushed,  when  they  heard  them  coming 
down  stairs — and  had  it  been  the  cofl^ns  of  both  when 
they  got  to  the  bottom,  the  sobbing  of  all  present  could 
not  have  been  greater:  a  hundred  God-blesses  were 
poured  upon  the  intended  lady  of  Beech  wood :  William 
still  took  her  arm,  and  with  great  firmness  and  dignity 
— not  so  much  as  a  shake  of  the  lip — told  the  Countess 
of  Benzoni  that  grand-mother  was  ready. 

D 
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Then  did  Jacky  precede  the  parties  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  carriage,  and,  in  a  sort  of  chamberlain 
style,  holding  a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  called  out — 
"  make  way  for  the  Lady  Vernon,  the  pride  and  honour 
of  the  house  of  Beechwood." 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

This,  then,  was  the  carriage  and  four  which  Miss 
Clough  saw  when  returning  from  the  consultation  of 
Pinchet  Hadcock,  Esquire,  and,  of  course,  she  was  quite 
rio;ht  when  she  thouo;ht  she  had  heard  the  name  of 
''  Yernon,"  and  what  not.  And,  though  it  may  be 
recollected,  that  Miss  Clough  said  she  would  be  at  the 
manor  before  the  strano;e  carrias^e — even  if  it  were 
journeying  thither — she  was  disappointed,  as,  ere  she 
got  near  to  Groveby,  she  met  the  carriage  of  the 
Yieldings,  who  were  taking  an  airing:  she  sent  back 
her  hired  chaise,  and  joined  the  party,  and  so  rode  on  to 
the  rectory.  This  suited  her  views  well,  as  she  was  full 
of  her  revenge  for  the  insult  her  uncle  and  brother  had 
received  from  young  Lawrence;  and,  though  she  had 
benefited  by,  or  would  have  to  pay  for,  the  opinion  of  her 
attorney — still  she  was  anxious  to  fish  out  the  opinion 
of  the  rector  as  to  the  baronetcy  question,  and  a  host 
of  other  things  which,  in  their  turn,  will  possibly  bo 
glanced  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  baronet  had — in  consequence 
of  the  court-leet — ^got  fairly  on  what  he  termed — the 
"spree;"  that  is,  into  a  fortnight's  continuous  drinking: 
Clough  was  in  bed,  and  would,  probably,  be  there  a- 
month  or  so,  only  for  the  requisition  of  his  services 
which  his  sister  considered  of  far  more  value  than  even 
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those  which  he  had  rendered  the  evening  before — either 
whilst  in  the  capacity  of  new  judge,  or  when  foully 
swung  out  of  the  dicky. 

The  squire — for  we  suppose  we  must  call  him  Sir 
Robert  no  often  er  than  we  can  help — had  got  a  few  of 
his  previous  night's  friends — substantial  yeomen — who 
had  come  to  inquire  after  his  health;  as,  also,  to  know 
how  the  new  judge  was  after  his  accident,  and  the  like 
• — but  all  this  was,  in  reality,  to  take  their  mornings 
with  their  jovial  new  landlord. 

This  was  glorious  for  him:  Miss  Clough  away;  Jim 
drunk  in  bed:  and  such  a  noble  party  come  to  join  him 
in  a  cheerful  glass:  next,  a  few  respectable  tradesmen 
call,  all  of  whom  were  most  cordially  desired  to  join.  The 
butler  was  ordered  to  be  speedy  but  not  needy:  and  a 
very  happy  addendum  was  this  to  the  noble  court- 
leet. 

They  soon,  as  may  be  rationally  supposed,  got  merry, 
and  finding  their  entertainer  in  a  most  glorious  condition 
for  a  little  communication,  one  of  his  tenants  asked 
why,  in  their  new  takings,  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
ploughed  was  so  restricted  as  compared  with  that  of 
their  old  leases:  and  why  they  were  tied  down  not  to 
have  two  crops  a-year — of  course,  they  supposed  it  all 
was  a  mere  form — "  Because,"  continued  the  speaker, 
**'  Sir  Robbet,  you  know  as  well  as  me,  that  not  to  be 
able  to  mow  a  second  crop  of  clover — which  in  dry 
summers  is  often  better  than  first — would  never  do." 

"  O  cut  half-a-dozen  crops  for  what  I  care,"  returned 
the  baronet,  "  I  suppose  all  of  this  has  been  put  in  by 
those  thieves  of  lawyers.  I  suppose  they  must  tip  some 
damned  stuff  or  another,  or  else  how  could  the  scamps 
charge  so:  damn  them  all  I  say:  here,  gentlemen,  let's 
drink  confoundatlon  to  every  thief  of  'em." 

To  which  toast  the  most  solemn  justice  was  done. 
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*'  Well,  I  thought  all  that  rigmarole  was  all  lawyer 
stuff,"  said  another,  "  because  if  we  was  to  ploo  no  moor 
than  what  is  set  down  theear,  we  should  have  to  keep 
laying  down  land  at  such  a  rate,  that,  in  five  years,  we 
should  not  have  a  sino^le  inch  under  the  harrow." 

"  Just  so,"  said  a  third,  "  and  again,  even  then,  not 
to  sell  a  looad  of  hay  without  buying  two  looads  of 
manure!  why,  the  fact  is.  Sir  Robbet,  the  man  as  made 
theese  new  leases  was  a  foo!" 

"  More  likely  a  infernal  rogue,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  Well,  then,''  said  another,  "  I  find  that  I  am  to  do 
twenty  days  booning  with  a  cart  and  two  horses,  now, 
before,  it  was  only  six;  and  this  would  not  have  been  so 
bad,  but  I  find  it  further  expressed,  that  if  the  lord  of 
the  manor  does  not  need  the  work  done,  he  can  charcre 
US  twelve  shillin  a-day;  or,  even  if  he  does,  he  can 
employ  somebody  else  and  charge  it  to  us.  Now,  this 
would  be  very  hard,  because,  though  paying  another, 
we  might  have  th'  horses  stondin  i'  th'  stable,  doin  nout." 

"  But  not  so  hard,  by  a  damned  deal,  as  to  hear  of 
your  grumbling  instead  of  some  one  singing  a  song,  or 
havin  a  bit  of  fun,  now  as  we  have  the  house  to  ourselves : 
now,  hear  me ;  stick  every  infernal  one  of  those  rubbishy 
tricky  swindles  into  the  fire.  Who  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it  I  don't  know,  but  I  will  take  blessed  good 
care  I  will  be  at  the  top,  if  any  one  interferes  with  you. 
What  I  mean  is  this,  gentlemen,  farm  my  lands  as 
though  they  was  your  own,  and  then  you'll  not  be  far 
wrong  for  both  of  us.  I  shall  be  satisfied,  as  every  landlord 
would,  if  he  knew  his  own  interests:  and  again,  if  the 
game  is  troublesome,  shoot  it  so  what  the  divil  sort  it 
is :  if  it's  not,  and  you  think  a  pheasant  or  a  hare,  or  so, 
an  ornament  to  a  field,  why,  be  it  so;  but,  since  you  have 
to  keep  *em,  again  I  say,  do  with  them  as  you  do  with 
other  things  which  you  have  to  keep ;  and  if  Mr.  Scut 
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gives  you  any  annoyance,  throw  him  into  a  pit:  serve 
him  out  same  as  I  did  that  bullying  thief  his  brother.*' 

The  w^hole  of  this  vras  received  with  shivered-glass 
applause;  the  tenantry,  in  their  ecstasy,  shaking  their 
new  landlord  most  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  live  in  good-fellowship :  when  you 
come  here,  there  shall  be  a  glass  ready — and  I  say — a 
little  bit  sly — whenever  you  see  me,  when  pretendin  to 
go  a-shootin,  or  coursin — to  go  through  your  yards — 
passin  the  corners  of  your  gardens  and  so  on — don't  be 
afraid  of  your  gin-bottles :  you  insist  of  me  takin  some 
so  whoever  the  deuce  is  with  me:  you  understand?" 

The  fxrmers  just  did — (great  laughter). 

"  Well,  then,  first  man  under  the  table — and  let  him 
be  thrown  upon  the  horse  mound:  I  know  precious  well 
it  wont  be  me." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,"  by  all  the  party,  "  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

And  Jollity  sat  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Good- 
fellowship,  with  the  assistance  of  rosy-cheeked  Merri- 
ment; nay,  the  Vice  himself  said,  that  the  hope  which 
then  played  about  his  heart  had  just  expressed  to  him 
that  that  was  the  most  unhappy  moment  they  should 
aojain  know  in  life. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  drink  what  healths  you 
like,  barring  a  lawyer's,  parson's, — and  the  fewer  women 
the  better." 

More  applause  than  ever. 

The  lord  of  the  manor's  'health  was  then  drunk, 
sonorously,  congruously,  and  slightly  noisily,  as  the 
shouting  lasted  about  ten  minutes. 

The  squire  responded  in  a  set  speech,  finishing  by 
saying,  that,  so  far  from  his  wishing  to  exact  an  undue 
amount  of  booning,  that  if  ever  they  were  at  a  pinch 
when  ploughing,  leading  hay,  corn,  or  the  like,  they  were 
welcome — indeed  it  was  more  fitting — to  take  his  lazy 
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drones  of  great  carriage-horses,  and  others  which  were 
equally  in  an  idle  state,  than  he  use,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, cattle  which  were  worked  enough  in  their  own 
affairs.  "  Take  a  horse  or  two  whenever  you  want  'em : 
here,  George,"  continued  he,  "  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
in  the  head-groom,"  and  George  did  as  he  was  desired, 
and  then  the  host  told  the  master  of  the  stables  that 
which  he  had  just  told  his  delighted  tenantry. 

The  groom  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  squire 
ordered  him  to  approach  the  table,  fill  a  glass,  and  drink 
the  healths  of  all  present.     The  groom  did  so. 

"  And,  George,  tell  the  butler  to  let  all  the  servants 
— those  who  likes  it — and  I  think  there  is  blessed  few 
in  this  house  as  doesn't — have  a  glass  of  grog  a-piece 
— half  a  dozen  if  they  wish  it :  I  have  no  notion  that  all 
the  good  stuff  should  be  swallowed  in  the  cabin  and 
none  for*ard." 

The  squire's  orders  were  obeyed. 

Enter  a  footman :  "  if  you  please.  Sir  Robert,  the 
doctor  has  come  again  to  examine  Mr.  James — " 

"  Tell  the  doctor  to  go  to  h — 1,  I'll  pay  for  no  physic 
for  no  such  a  drunken  porpoise,  mind  that;  you  can 
give  the  doctor  my  best  compliments  if  he'll  walk  in 
here,  and  join  us:  but  no  going  up  stairs." 

One  of  the  more  feeling  of  the  farmers,  however, 
slightly  interposed  and  said,  since  it  was  likely  the 
patient  had  been  bruised  or  cut,  from  his  fall  through 
the  window,  might  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  let  the 
surgeon  grope  him  a  bit. 

"  Grope  be  d — d :  it's  not  for  the  fall  through  the 
window  he's  coming  to  see  him  for  at  all :  it's  through 
him  being  spilt  out — of — of — ho,  ho,  ho,  I  know  d — d 
well  that  job  will  choke  me  yet — out,  ha,  ha — out  of 
the  swing  dicky!" 

"  The  what?"  cried  all. 
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And  tlie  squire,  after  a  terrible  fit  of  laughter  and 
coughing,  told  his  bewildered  listeners  all  about  the 
tumble;  the  thorns  and  the  rest. 

Amazement ! 

And  (to  themselves)  great  merriment:  they  were 
glad,  but,  as  they  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  the  new 
steward — notwithstanding  the  late  promises  of  their 
landlord — they  held  out  no  signs  of  the  joyousness  that 
was  going  on  within. 

"  There's  a  splendid  new  judge  for  you  !  they  speak 
of  a  ^  bed  of  thorns' — ha,  ha,  I've  no  doubt  they  pricked 
his  pork  well,  but  d — n  me  they  saved  his  bacon,"  and 
the  squire  again  laughed  until  all  became  alarmed. 

The  doctor  was  then  introduced,  not  until  he  had  seen 
(on  the  sly,  it  would  not  do  to  miss  his  fees,)  his  drunk- 
en patient. 

"  Get  the  doctor  a  glass,  I  say,  lads,  one  song,  one 
glass:  lord,  I  say,  how  happy  we  could  but  be  if  it  was 
not  for  the  women!  but,  however,  a  song." 

The  host  had  his  desire,  and  for  a  long  time  too ;  songs 
and  glasses  alternating,  oh,  rarely. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Clough  arrived  from  the 
rectory — and  Chester:  where  she  had  been,  the  squire 
did  not  either  know  or  care.  She  went  to  the  door  of 
the  banqueting-room  just  to  see  how  affairs  were  getting 
on,  and  guess  that  active  lady's  surprise,  when  she  heard 
— there  could  be  no  mistake — the  health — proposed  by 
her  uncle,  too,  of — young  Lawrence :  the  very  man  who 
had  caused  her  visit  to  Chester.  At  first  she  thought 
of  ordering  the  servants  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  squire's 
party  out,  but  re-thinking  the  matter,  as  well  as  perceiv- 
ing the  state  of  the  servants'  hall,  she  considered  it 
would  be  best  only  to  let  her  own  maid  and  housekeeper 
know  of  her  return. 

There  was  another  reason  for  this;  she  feared,  nay, 
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was  almost  certain,  that  from  the  state  in  which  the 
squire  then  was,  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  be 
restive,  if  interfered  with — might  he  not  be  brutal?  once 
to  order  and  be  disobeyed,  she  knew  to  be  exceedingly 
dangerous.  She  must  never  fail — she  had  never  yet — 
hence  the  great  danger  of  meddling  with  the  roistering 
party  whose  jolhties  even  dinned  the  remote  room 
wherein  she  had  secluded  herself. 

We  must  now  tell  how  it  happened  that  the  Countess 
Benzoniand  protegee  had  not  arrived  before  MissClough; 
more  especially  as  they  started  from  Chester  before  that 
lady — and  she,  too,  having  staid  some  time  at  the 
rectory.  The  way  was  this;  the  postilions  were  told 
to  drive  to  Groveby,  and  so,  of  course,  rattled  on  to 
Koby;  throwing  away  seventeen  miles,  and  smashing  a 
spring — on  the  usual  principle,  we  suppose,  of  an  acci- 
dent never  liking  to  be  solus.  This  made  it  late  in  the 
evening  before  the  stately  equipage  reached  the  lodge 
of  Beechwood,  and  was  certainly  some  minutes  late;^  ere 
it  made  the  principal  entrance  of  the  manor-house. 

Poor  Lady  Vernon  did  all  she  could  to  induce  the 
countess  to  postpone  the  great  entrance  to  her  new 
home  until  the  next  day;  contending,  with  great  pro- 
priety, that  the  mistaking  of  Boby  for  Groveby,  and  the 
break-down,  were  signs  of  bad  luck,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  propitiate  Providence  at  another  time,  and  the 
like,  with  the  rest. 

To  all  of  this  the  countess  replied — not  with  austerity, 
but  with  proper  claims  to  proper  dignity,  that  she  would 
introduce  her  to  her  husband  before  she  slept.  A  likely 
thing,  truly,  that  Lady  Vernon  should  have  any  fears 
at  the  thouofht  of  walkinoj  into  her  own  house!  The 
countess  then  said,  that  she  conceived  an  ardent  desire 
that  some  one  would  attempt  intervention  to  her  efforts 
in  placing  her  friend  in  that  position  to  which  her  hus- 
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band  should  have  called  her;  not  to  have  left  it  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  stranger,  but  it  could  not  be  under 
better  auspices,  nor  should  any  time  be  lost. 

Such  are  the  blessings  of  what  are  called  spirit,  and 
greatness  of  mind! 

The  countess  gained  determination  at  each  turn  of 
the  wheels;  and  that  of  the  main-drive  which  brought 
them  in  view  of  the  grand  entrance  of  the  hall,  elicited 
a  very  crow  of  delight  aud  defiance. 

Poor  Mrs.  Kent  forgot  that  she  was  Lady  Yernon, 
and  trembled  so  violently,  that  the  countess  had  to 
hold  her  on  her  seat. 

'  "  Oh  dear,  Madame  Benzoni;  I  wish  I  was  at  home 
again,  with  my  dear,  good,  happy,  happy  family — oh 
dear — oh — " 

"  Oh,  fy.  Lady  Vernon :  wish  you  were  at  home : 
behold,  that  is  your  home,  and  look  to  me  for  protection 
— but,  of  com^se.  Sir  Robert  will  but  be  too  happy  to 
see  you :  if  not — but  again,  I  say,  look  to  me ! "  and  once 
more  the  countess  only  wished  that  one  or  a  dozen 
would  attempt  to  maltreat  her  introducee  whilst  under 
her  potent  and  resolute  protection. 

The  arrival. 

And  Miss  Clough  sees  it  through  the  library-window, 
that  is,  as  much  as  could  be  seen  in  November,  at  five 
o'clock:  could  it  be  the  carriage  she  saw  at  Chester? — 
surely,  if  so,  it  would  have  been  there  sooner :  could  any- 
thing be  more  awkward?  the  house  in  such  a  state — the 
roistering  so  vehement — all  drunkenness  and  confusion. 

A  tremendous  ring  is  now  heard  from  the  hall-bell: 
"who,  what  can  they  be?"  at  last  two  cards  are  pre- 
sented on  the  usual  silver-salver,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
usual  way,  making  the  usual  allowance  for  one  who  has 
taken  too  much,  for,  in  truth,  the  valet  could  scarcely 
stand. 
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"  ^  Countess  Benzoni,' "  read  Miss  Clough  "  ^  Countess 
Benzoni;'  I  certainly  never  heard  of  the  name  before; 
and  'Lady  Yernon  !'  "  Miss  Clough  felt  slightly  queer; 
still,  for  a  moment,  she  never  thought  it  was  her  old 
aunt — the  green-grocer:  though  her  organ  of  penetra- 
tion had  many  keys — octaves  of  them — still,  not  with 
even  a  zephyr's  breath  were  they  swept;  with  a  fairy's 
finger  touched,  not  a  vibration,  or  a  sensation  as  to  who 
were  the  strangers. 

"Humph!  perhaps  some  noble  begging-movement. 
'  Lady  Vernon,' "  again  read  the  lady  of  the  manor : 
"rather  late  for  fancy-fairs — humph;  Charles,  show  them 
into  the  drawing-room;  mind  and  close  all  the  doors 
that  intervene  between  these  grand  strangers  and  the 
folly  of  Sir  Robert.  'Countess  Benzoni'  and  'Lady 
Vernon.'"  And  Miss  Clough  prepared  for  the  interview : 
an  unusual  visit,  for  though  many  great  folks  had  called 
there,  still  they  were  usually  gentlemen,  asking  liberty 
to  hunt,  and  the  like:  a  few  to  congratulate,  anc^  the 
like :  but  a  travelling-carriage  and  four,  a  countess  and 
a  Lady  Vernon! 

"  Vernon — Vernon,  why,  that's  our  family  name. 
Humph!" 

Miss  Clough  walked  into  the  drawing-room:  the 
strangers  arose — slightly — "It  is  Sir  Robert  Vernon  we 
want  to  see,"  with  great  dignity  remarked  the  Countess 
Benzoni. 

"  It  would  be  highly  inconvenient  at  this  moment. 
Madam — whom  do  I  address,  the  Countess  Benzoni, 
or  Lady  Vernon?" 

"  The  Countess  Benzoni." 

"  Oh,  I  am  his  niece,  and  any  communication — ^" 

"  I  had  little  doubt  as  to  who  you  were :  but  it  is  Sir 
Robert  with  whom  I  would  speak; — perhaps  you  will 
send  some  of  his   household — his   steward — until  Sir 
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Robert,  himself,  can  be  seen."  This  was  done  in  the 
extreme  of  haughtiness.  "  Lady  Yernon,  my  dear,  do 
order  us  a  cup  of  tea,  I  feel  so  tired,"  and  the  countess 
rang  the  bell :  "  Miss  Clough  can  retire." 

Miss  Clough  did  so. 

A  valet  answered  the  countess'  call,  and  was  desired 
by  Lady  Yernon  to  send  in  the  housekeeper. 

The  countess  and  lady  then  discovei^ed  that  they  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  travelled  without  their  maids : 
what,  two  such  great  ladies  as  they  take  so  long  a 
journey  without  their  own  female  attendants!  it  was  an 
oversight,  and  the  countess  was  resolved  to  correct  it 
so  soon  as  the  housekeeper  should  enter. 

Surprise  had  given  such  a  shake-up  of  the  thinking- 
departments  in  the  lady  of  the  manor's  head,  that  she 
was,  at  least,  three  minutes  before  she  could  re-arrange 
them  so  as  to  be  fitting  for  action.  The  first  question 
was,  should  she  allow  a  servant  even  to  wait  upon  the 
new-comers — she  had  permitted  the  housekeeper  to  do 
so:  of  course  she  suspected,  by  this  time,  who  Lady 
Vernon  was,  and  what  soi^t  of  a  countess  the  black 
countess  of  Benzoni  was :  a  likely  thing,  a  real  countess 
to  travel  with  an  old  apple-woman!  And  though  the 
gorgeous  black  diamond  was  tolerably  bright,  yet,  she 
had  no  doubt  there  was  a  spec,  in  it:  and  so  she  would 
speculate  too:  all  this  had  cost  her  less  time  than 
it  did  for  us  to  abbreviate  the  word  which  expresses  the 
objection  to  the  diamond's  brilliance. 

When  Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper,  was  introduced, 
the  countess  briefly  told  her  who  they  were,  and  hear- 
ing but  a  strange  report  as  to  the  accommodation  of 
Beechwood,  they  had  left  their  maids  and  other  retinue 
at  Chester,  until  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made, 
for  the  o^eal  lady  of  the  manor,  and  the  real  Lady 
Benzoni. 
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Mrs.  Jones  dropped  an  amazement  courtesy. 

"  Order  us  in  tea,  Mrs.  Jones;  here,  your  new  mis- 
tress will  shake  hands  with  you,  as  a  token  of  her  future 
friendship ;  and,  happy  is  the  hour  for  Beechwood,  when 
its  lady,  and  not  its  vile  usurper,  comes  to  restore  order 
and  decency,  banishes  for  ever  the  distraction  which 
has  lent  report  such  clamour.  Mrs.  Jones,  permit  me 
to  confer  the  honour,  then,  of  introducing  you  to  the 
wife  of  your  master." 

And,  again,  Mrs.  Jones  was  staggered. 

"  Now,  send  us  some  one  in  to  show  us  to  our  cham- 
bers :  and  then  let  us  know  when  we  can  see  Sir  Robert : 
I  suppose  from  the  roistering  I  can  hear,  he  is  not  now 
quite  fit  for  the  honour?" 

Mrs.  Jones  was  afraid  he  was  not:  and  then  she  did 
all  that  she  was  desired  to  do. 

Miss  Clough  sent  a  private  message  to  Tom  Hare- 
croft,  the  late  keeper,  and  told  him  he  must  make  his 
way  to  her  (privately)  at  the  hour  of  ten — to  the  minute : 
she  next  went  to  her  brother's  room,  but  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  make  the  new  judge  understand  the 
object  of  her  visit;  he  was  now  tolerably  sober,  and 
though  he  had  undergone  all  we  have  described,  still  he 
was  bone  whole. 

He  was,  however,  confused,  and  would  have  been  for 
an  hour  or  so  longer,  but  for  about  a  noggin  of  brandy 
which  the  considerate  sister  bade  him  drink.  This 
effected  wonders,  and  when  told  that  his  uncle  and 
friends  were  tossing  oiF  gallons  of  grog  as  though  only 
small-beer,  he  arose,  dressed,  without  shaving — and  in 
five  minutes  more — after  a  bowl  of  beef-shin  stew — he 
was  in  the  room  of  the  topers. 

He  was  hailed  with  wonder  and  delight;  took  a  seat, 
and  after  about  five  glasses  of  spirits — net — he  became 
as  merry  and  facetious  as  any  present. 
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Of  course,  he  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
either  of  the  events  we  have  had  the  honour  to  relate — 
the  window-fall  or  the  dicky-business — casualties  that 
even  a  child  was  liable  to:  so  all  was  good  fellowship. 

Miss  Clough,  however,  thought  the  party  had  lasted 
long  enough,  and  was  resolved  it  should  end,  and  so  it 
did  at  nine  o'clock — that  is,  as  far  as  the  departure  of 
the  guests  went;  but  as  to  the  baronet,  he  was  like  the 
earth  after  a  drought — he  could  not  get  drink  enough. 
Nor  did  the  niece  stint  him,  or  any  of  the  servants; 
nay,  even  permitted  them  a  ball:  the  band  which  had 
played  at  the  court-leet  being  in  attendance. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Miss  Clough  went  into  the 
housekeeper's  room,  and  commenced  as  follows: — 

"  I  believe,  Mrs.  Jones,  you  will  grant  I  have  not 
been  a  bad  mistress  to  you?" 

"  No,"  said  the  agitated  Mrs.  Jones,  agitated  through 
the  late  arrival;  ^*no.  Madam,  quite  to  the  contrary — 
quite." 

"  Nor  has  uncle  been  a  bad  master?" 

"  O  dear,  no :   could  not  be  a  kinder  man,  I  am  sure.'' 

"  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you :  before  this  I  have  often 
thought  of  going  into  some  explanation:  yon  poor 
silly  woman's  entrance — and  impudent  Jewess" — ("ha!" 
thought  she,  "  as  sure  as  can  be,  that  is  what  she  is") — 
"makes  some  such  disclosure  imperative.  Know,  then, 
that  this  very  forenoon — though  my  brother  was  in 
such  a  state — I  went  to  the  family  attorney  for  the 
purpose — unknown  to  the  baronet — of  causing  him  to 
settle  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  upon  yon  unfortunate 
woman;  I  say  unknown  to  my  uncle,  for  this  reason — 
because,  through  her  unhappy  attachment  to  drink,  and 
in  earlier  life,  to  still  more  terrible  habits,  she  had 
squandered  his  handsome  fortune,  and  otherwise  dis- 
graced  him — ruined  him,   and   in   this   condition,   my 
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family,  though  but  humble,  clothed  him,  and  in  few 
words,  found  him  those  comforts  which  for  years  he  had 
wanted — nay,  a  home.  And  for  years,  too,  had  we 
to  support  him — the  little  annuity  which  he  had  in  his 
own  right,  he,  in  his  weakness,  had  made  over  to  his 
wife :  alas !  poor  man,  he  is  but  a  weak — w — e — a — ^k 
p — 0 — 0 — r  ere — a — ture!" 

"  Don't  weep.  Madam." 

"I  cannot  help  it:  just  look  at  the  disgrace  that  he 
has  (during  my  trifling  absence)  brought  upon  the  high 
name  of  Vernon.  I  am  too  happy  to  see  that  good  man 
enjoy  himself:  but  this  extravagance  is  so  fatal  an 
example,  even  to  the  poor  servants  themselves — in 
short,  some  stringent  measures  must  be  taken;  for  I 
fear,  with  the  exception  of  yourself,  Mrs.  Jones,  there 
is  scarcely  a  sober  person  in  the  house:  what  will,  or 
can,  become  of  us  all,  if  this  be  permitted?  and  if,  added 
to  this,  a  wretch  like  his,  once,  helpmate  should  come 
to  share — to  expedite  this  madness — why,  it  would*  be 
this,  that  both,  through  sheer  intemperance,  would  be 
in  their  graves  in  a  month." 

"  Alas,  I  hope  not." 

"  Too  true :  therefore  do  feel  as  though  the  case  were 
your  own,  until  Mr.  Hadcock  can  be  sent  for;  for  it  is 
he  who  is  arranging  the  deed  on  the  poor  woman's 
behalf.  Let  me,  then,  implore  you,  Mrs.  Jones,  to  wait 
upon  these  people  yourself,  until  something  can  be  done 
to  remove  such  a  disgrace  from  the  house.  And  let 
me  place  myself  under  another  obligation  to  you :  on  no 
account  to  let  any  one,  either  in  or  out  of  the  house, 
know  who  or  what  they  arg." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  obey  you.  Madam." 
.  "  As  to  my  own  maid,  she  wants  a  fortnight's  holiday : 
she  shall  go  away  as  early  as  she  likes  to-morrow:  and, 
if  I  know  a  babble  to  the  amount  of  three  words,  from 
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any  one  of  the  servants,  that  one  departs  upon  the 
instant,  even  if  I  have  to  pay  six-months'  wages  as  the 
fine.  I  think  it,  also,  necessary  to  say  to  you,  that  the 
time  you  have  been  in  the  family — ^your  extreme  pru- 
dence— that,  as  my  uncle  is  the  last  of  the  entail  (this 
was  untrue)  he  can  will  the  estate  to  whom  he  likes, 
and  he  has — after  certain  handsome  legacies — left  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  to  myself:  nay,  more,  that  at  this 
instant  I  have  a  bond  upon  him  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  I  can  put  in  force  in  the  event  of  his 
altering,  or  finally  withdrawing  his  bequest  in  my 
favour.  I  can  put  this  bond  in  force  (this  was  true)  to- 
morrow. So  you  see  the  folly  of  this  ill-advised  woman 
attempting  to  reinstate  herself  in  a  position  which,  but 
for  ^her  wickedness,  she  had  never  forfeited.  I  had 
advised  a  settlement  which  would  be  ample — but  I  will 
not  permit  eternal  disgrace  to  be  attached  to  my  family 
name — the  one  of  Vernon. 

"  I  shall  leave  all  I  have  said  to  your  care  and  good- 
ness :  the  gardener,  to  whom  I  hope  to  see  you  speedily 
allied,  for  he  is  a  good  man,  you  can  entrust  with  your 
councils;  and,  I  am  sure,  they  will  be  much  benefited 
by  him  if  he  thinks  them  honourable." 

And  the  lady  bowed  and  left  the  room;  the  last  piece 
of  instruction  she  threw  in  because  she  well  knew  that 
what  was  once  known  to  the  housekeeper  would  soon 
be  in  the  possession  of  her  brother  servant  and  intended 
husband — the  gardener. 

"  I  do  not  mention  this  as  an  incentive,  Mrs.  Jones,'* 
said  Miss  Clough,  returning — "  those  who  will  not  act 
for  my  love,  shall  never  for  my  promises — but  I  had 
forgotten  to  say  to  you,  that  Jackson's  farm  is  now  in 
our  hands;  and,  perhaps,  I  need  not  add  that  if  Mr. 
Williams  (the  gardener)  should  like,  we  shall  not  dis- 
aOTee  as  to  terms." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you,  Madam." 

By  this  time  the  steward  had  got  his  nerves  sufficiently 
wound  up  to  know  pretty  well  what  he  was  doing :  he 
soon  saw  the  necessity  of  drinking  a  pint  of  whisky, 
when  the  part  which  he  had  to  play  that  night  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  manageress — his  sister. 
It  was  a  rough,  but  not  a  very  dangerous  one — and 
when  told  he  was  to  have  the  services  of  his  old 
favourite,  Tom  Harecroft,  he  grew  bold  at  once.  And 
now  to  the  manager,  who  thought  that,  if  her  play  was 
only  truthfully  performed,  there  would  be  some  nice 
villains'  fun;  that  is  melo-dramatic  ruffians'  humour  in 
it :  laughing  loudest  when  the  victims'  appeal  is  the  most 
pathetic,  or  roistering  the  more  obstreperously  the  more 
the  hanging  and  gagging  advance  in  their  pathos. 

This  idea  pleased  the  fair  directress  mightily:  for  she 
knew  that  nothing  makes  a  greater  impression  upon 
those  we  would  sacrifice  either  to  fire,  halter,  or  to  ever- 
lasting cell,  than  assuming  the  most  approved  cozyness 
whilst  others  frizzle,  twirl,  or  groan  as  may  be.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  theatrical  combats,  stabbings, 
or  surprises,  are  always  accompanied  by  music — or 
"  chord"  as  copy  says.  Now  we  have  never  named  it, 
nor  would  we  at  this  time,  only  in  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  the  reader;  for  we  fear  that,  without  it,  he 
would  scarcely  understand  the  scene  which  we  are  about 
to  describe  for  his  benefit — so  we  shall  do  so.  The  fact 
is,  then,  that  Miss  Clough  herself,  was  not  entirely 
divested  of  that  usage  which  has  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished her  brother — in  great  emergencies — in  short 
she  could  drink,  and  did,  as  we  have  said — when  highly 
requisite — a  half-tumbler  of  net  whisky — the  stronger 
the  better. 

She  took  two  on  this  occasion  ! 

And  then  she  said  she  felt  inspired  with  a  determina^ 

E 
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tion  to  resist  the  grievous  wrongs  which  she  plainly  saw 
were  to  be  piled  upon  the  head — and  he  had  not  a 
strong  one  at  best — of  the  poor  baronet. 

Tea  was  permitted  the  strangers  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  countess,  however,  was  very  indignant  at  the 
manner  of  it :  was  the  tea  usually  served,  and  the  table 
waited  at,  by  the  housekeeper  only?  How  unfortunate 
that  Sir  Robert  was  insensibly  tipsy!  Mrs.  Jones 
apologized:  said  that  there  had  been  some  public  dining; 
and,  consequently,  that  not  only  the  family  but  the 
servants  were  greatly  disarranged. 

The  countess  had  no  douht  of  it. 

Poor  Lady  Vernon  said  they  would  do  very  well: 
but  she  should  love  Mrs.  Jones  as  long  as  she  lived,  if 
she  would  go  and  tell  her  dear  Robert,  that  she  was 
there,  and  she  should  feel  so  happy  to  see  him. 

"  Nobody  lived  happier  than  we  did  for  thirty-one 
years,"  and  the  Lady  Vernon  cried. 

The  countess  urged  her  to  show  proper  dignity :  "  Oh, 
that  my  husband  were  to  treat  me  in  this  way:  but, 
however,  my  dear,  I  will  see  justice  done  to  you." 

"  I  am  sure  if  he  was  only  to  see  the  letter  that  his 
own  dear  Willy  Kent  has  sent  him,  and  the  drawing 
too — his  own,  poor  child — and  one  of  his  prizes,  which 
Annis  has  sent  him."  And  then  this  weak  woman  wept 
again.  "  There  never  was  a  man  with  a  kinder  heart, 
nor  a  better  husband,  poor  creature,  until,  I  fear,  some 
evil  adviser — indeed  he  was  always  easy  to  be  advised 
— but  I  am  sure  he  has  been  a  good  master  to  you, 
Mrs.  Jones,  has  he  not?" 

"  Indeed,  no  better,"  replied  the  housekeeper. 

"  And  I  know  he  will  be  a  good  and  a  forgiving  land- 
lord— he'll  never  sell  a  tenant  up,  or  put  upon  any  one 
— ^he's  too  easy-hearted  even  to  stand  up  for  himself — 
God  bless  him." 
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"  Well,  but  my  dear  Lady  Vernon,  do  not  weep  so." 

Mrs.  Jones  was  sent  for  by  Miss  Clough,  and  well  for 
Mrs.  Jones  that  she  was,  for  that  unsophisticated  woman 
was — like  all  weak  people — beginning  to  listen,  and  to 
believe  the  last  tale,  instead  of  the  first.  Certainly 
when  she  came  to  have  a  fxir  look  at  the  new  claimant 
to  the  ladyship  of  Beechwood,  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate a  life  spent  either  in  drunkenness  or  undue 
indulgences  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  to  Mrs.  Jones's  notions 
of  things,  a  more  motherly,  kindly-spoken,  discreet — 
nay,  handsome  woman  for  her  years,  (which  was  the  fact,) 
she  had  never  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life.  Oh? 
dear,  dear:  she  heartily  wished  she  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair  from  first  to  last. 

Miss  Clough  ordered  the  dancing  in  the  kitchen  to 
commence,  and  desired  the  musicians  to  proceed  with 
vigour.  She  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  whilst,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  squire  had  sung  and  drunk  himself^ — alone — to 
sleep;  and  there  was  left  to  lie  upon  the  hearth-rug.- 

Long  before  this,  the  new  comers  had  been  desired  to 
walk  up  stairs  to  an  old  room  which  was  called  the 
study;  a  solitary  place,  with  furniture  of  the  same  age 
as  the  house:  supper  was  here  placed,  with  two  mould 
candles — a  fire  had  been  attempted  to  be  lighted,  but 
without  success — there  was  something  so  dreary,  isolate, 
and  strange  about  the  whole  proceeding,  that  the  coun- 
tess, though  not  losing  her  high  spirit,  began  to  be  a 
little  suspicious,  and,  accordingly,  cautious.  With  these 
feelings  she  carefully  abstained  from  eating  anything 
save  a  little  bread,  or  drinking  at  all. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mrs.  Jones  entered  and  informed 
Lady  Vernon  that  Sir  Robert  was  ready  and  wishful  to 
see  her:  she  left  the  room  with  a  trembling  heart,  and 
was  shown  into  her  bed-room,  and  then  told,  that  that 
was  her  apartment,  and  that  Sir  Robert  would  see  her 
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in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Jones  then  bade  her  good  night, 
said  that  God  looked  over  all,  but  with  that  act  her 
commission  ended:  come  what  might,  she  would  in- 
terfere in  the  business  no  further.  Mrs.  Kent  was  going 
to  say  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  when  Miss  Clough  stamped 
outside:  this  was  a  signal  for  Mrs.  Jones  to  come  out. 
She  did  so,  when  her  mistress  locked  the  door,  and  told 
her  that  she  should  not  trouble  her  any  more:  she  could 
go  and  join  the  ball:  she  herself  would  attend  to  every- 
thing else  during  the  night. 

The  housekeeper  courtesied  and  withdrew  to  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  house:  too  glad  to  be  liberated 
from  a  duty  which  had  already  become  most  painful  to 
her. 

The  countess  waited  some  time  with  not  only  great 
patience,  but  equal  fortitude;  but,  not  finding  her  friend 
return,  she  became  surprised,  if  nothing  else.  However, 
she  was  convinced  that  no  personal  violence  durst  be 
offered  to  her.  Her  good  opinion  of  Beechwood 
courtesy  was  a  little  altered,  if  not  staggered,  when,  on 
going  to  the  door,  she  found  it  locked;  and,  after  listen- 
ing some  half-hour,  she  could  not  so  much  as  hear  a 
whisper.  Some  faint  noises,  as  if  of  merriment,  she 
could  hear,  but  they  evidently  proceeded  from  afar. 
Then  she  went  to  the  window,  but  such  was  the  density 
of  some  huge  evergreens,  that  she  could  not  make  out 
whether  or  not  there  were  even  stars  in  the  heavens. 
Then  she  wondered  what  height  she  might  be  from  the 
ground;  was  going  to  lift  the  sash  for  the  purpose  of 
looking,  but  found  that  it  was  an  old  gothic  window 
without  the  modern  puUy  and  catch:  it  was  as  immov- 
able as  the  old  chimney-piece.  She  had  often  read,  in  old 
romances,  of  castellated  seclusion,  of  gothic  chambers, 
secret  passages,  and  sliding  panels,  but  like  an  en- 
lightened woman,  had  ever  ridiculed  the  whole;  and 
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{hough  she  did  so  still,  yet  she  would  have  given  half  of 
the  amount  of  the  bill  she  had  against  Sir  Robert  if  she 
were  in  the  arms  of  her  beloved  husband  in  Northumber- 
land street,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  see  a  star  through 
the  old  olive-tree.  She  turned  round  as  conceiving  the 
task  hopeless,  when — the  candles  were  put  out!  How, 
or  by  whom  she  could  not — nay,  she  was  now  too  bewil- 
dered even  to  think. 

The  window  admitted  a  feeble  light,  feeble  enough 
to  cause  her  to  mistake  the  small  supper-table  for  her 
chair:  she  soon  worked  her  way,  however,  to  a  settee, 
which  she  had  seen  when  she  entered  the  room.  She 
threw  herself  upon  it,  and  would,  now,  have  willingly 
foreo-one  all  her  claim  asrainst  the  baronet,  rather  than 
be  his  guest  another  half-hour. 

Her  firmness,  spirit,  sense  of  wrong,  all,  all,  had 
gone. 

She  was  a  poor  helpless  woman — far  from  home  and 
— and,  then,  she  imitated  poor  Lady  Yernon — ^she 
wept. 

We  must  now  go  a  little  behind  the  scenes,  and  see 
whether  the  actors  are  ready  for  their  parts.  No.  1 
Villain,  was  to  be  played  by  Mr.  James  Clough ;  No.  2 
by  quite  as  distinguished  a  man,  in  this  line  of 
character,  as  he — Mr.  Harecroft.  The  rest  of  the 
company,  the  wardrobe,  and  the  properties,  were  ex- 
cellent. The  two  principal  characters,  in  the  drama  of 
the  "  mysterious  strangers "  now  to  be  acted,  were 
dressed  in  the  most  approved  costume,  and  were  fully 
equipped.  No  1  wore  a  slouch  hat  and  feather;  slouch 
boots,  small  cloak — the  waistcoat  could  not  be  seen  for 
pistol-stocks,  cutlass-hilts,  and  other  instruments  well 
known  to  the  property-men  of  all  melo-dramatic  estab- 
lishments— of  course,  a  black  mask  was  at  hand  ready  to 
be  put  on  a  minute  or  two  before  the  curtain  draws  up. 
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The  other,  No  2,  was  something  in  the  Guy  Fawkes^ 
school,  as  far  as  costume  went ;  only,  in  lieu  of  a  mask,, 
his  face  was  completely  covered  by  a  coating  of 
red-lead.  He  not  only  carried  weapons  for  the  securing 
of  peace — ^that  is,  peaceable  obedience — but,  also,  a 
tremendous  bunch  of  keys  which  hung  at  his  girdle. 
Of  course,  both  gentlemen  were  furnished  with  dark 
lanterns,  daggers,  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  Clough  had,  from  boyhood,  been  fond  of 
those  dramatic  representations  which  abound  in  terrific 
combats,  robbers'  caves,  dark-lantern  scenes  and  brigands; 
and  of  lst-'2nd-and-5rd  villain-pieces ;  of  travellers  and 
virtue  betrayed,  sleeping  draughts  and  secret  doors. 
Then  there  must  be  melo-dramatic  music,  and  "  chord  ^^ 
as  the  prompter  calls  it,  when  the  villains  stab — into 
a  table-cloth,  a  pillow,  or  portmanteau,  in  a  mistake 
for  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  traveller,  groom,  or  what 
not. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Harecroft  far  behind  his  leader  in  his 
admiration  of  the  blood-and-cutlass  school;  this  was 
manifested  by  his  never  neglecting  to  witness  such 
pieces  whenever  the  royal-pavilion  visited  Groveby. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  business  to  be 
done  could  not  have  been  in  nobler  hands;  added  to 
which,  as  the  directress  herself  would  act,  we  may 
suppose  the  bill  of  the  play  to  be  a  good  one.  Her 
share  in  the  performance  was  to  give  the  "  soft  music" 
through  the  secret  panel — there  happened  to  be  one — to 
do  the  orchestra  business — when  the  stabs  or  surprises 
took  place — to  give  "chord"  and  the  final  flourish  when 
the  capture  was  eiFected,  and  terrific  roll  during  the 
screams,  &c.  All  this  she  effected  by  means  of  an  old 
guitar  and  hunting  bugle. 

Beside  which,  should  the  screams  be  too  violent,  they 
were  to  be  stopped  at  their  outlet,  either  by  means  of 
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bandage,  or  something  quite  as  effectual,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  feelings  of  resistance,  or  undue  fear. 

The  countess  had  sat  half-an-hour  in  the  dark,  and  in 
cold  sweats,  alone,  in  that  short  period,  was  more  re- 
duced than  she  had  ever  been,  by  either  a  week's 
pleasure,  or  a  month's  labour. 

At  last,  a  noise  was  distinctly  heard  (soft  music)  and 
soon  some  one  approached,  through  the  wainscoat — then 
another.     Music  stops. 

First  Villain. — "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'twas  quickly  done ; 
'twas  well  done :  my  rapier  did  the  deed ! " 

Second  Villain. — "  Ay,  but  I  held  her  down ;  I  should 
hope  old  Jacquillian  will  make  the  hole  deep  enough ; 
once  in  there,  and  all  will  be  safe." 

First  Villain. — "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  leave  the  old  wretch 
alone ;  did  he  not  cut  the  throat  of  Sir  Joseph?'* 

Second  Villain. — "  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  but  there,  again,  did 
not  /  hold  down?  Will  there  be  any  pelf,  thinkest 
thou,  with  this  duchess — didst  thou  not  sav  she  was  ?'' 

First  Villain. — "  No,  no,  no;  countess,  I  think,  (groan) 
Ha !  [both  villains  stab  (chord)  wit/i  their  daggers,^  ha, 
ha,  ha !  Sir  Joseph's  spirit,  I  suppose ;  'tis  well  I  did 
not  clutch  him,  or  this  had  been  worse  than  the  razor- 
job!" 

Second  Villain. — "  Ah !  what  is  this  ?  "  {Seizing  count- 
ess— both  daggers  are  lifted chord.) 

Countess. — "  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  I  am  a  poor,  poor 
woman — pity,  pity,  pit — " 

Both  Villains. — "  Pla,  ha,  ha ! " 

First  Villain. — "  Shall  we  despatch  ?  " 

Second  Villain. — "No,  no,  no;  to  the  regular  bleeding- 
room  :  what's  the  use  of  a  slaughter-house,  if  you  kill  in 
the  selling-shop?"     {Attempts  to  drag chord.) 

Countess. — "  If  you  be  hired,  villains,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  cost  you  dear !     Do  listen  to  me ;  I  will  give  you 
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this,  {offering  a  pitrse,)  if  you  will  only  take  me  out  of 
this  wretched  house ;  the  sum  is  large  :  oh  I  if  you  ever 
had  mothers  or  kindred,  do — do  have  mercy!" 

First  Villain. — "  No,  no.  Madam ;  we  have  another 
purpose  to  serve,  first :  then,  if  you  have  money  to  pay 
for  liberty,  be't  so.  Here,  let's  have  a  little  light  on 
your  face,  Madam :   {sliding  the  dark  lantern — the  lady 

struggles chord.)     Ha  !  a  goodly  face,  by  Jupiter — 

this  must  be  mine  !" 

Countess,  in  great  horror. — "  Surely,  you  would  not 
attempt  to  insult  me  ;  O  God  !  have  mercy — teach  them 
mercy,  O  God!"     (Chord.) 

The  villains  begin  to  drag  her  out — (music) — she  screams 
— (bandage) — terrible  stimggle — (final  music) — all  the 
characters  pass  through  the  wainscot;  lady  still  attempting 
to  break  loose. 

Both  Villains. — "  Another  struggle,  and  this  to  your 
heart!"   [lifting  daggers,  (chord)  exeunt  omnes^ 

Clough  then  seized  the  mouth-bandaged  wretch,  she 
fighting  pitiably  for  freedom,  and  carried  her  into  her 
chamber ;  he,  to  hold  her,  nearly  stripped  all  her  clothes, 
and,  his  blood  getting  hot  during  the  rencontre,  he  now 
meditated  more  than  his  sister  had  bargained  for ;  he 
had  thrown  the  countess  down,  when  some  one  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  struck  the  ruffian ;  not  with  a  melo- 
dramatic club — stuffed  canvas — but  with  a  black-thorn 
— the  thick  end  of  a  flail.  The  blow  was  aimed  at,  nor 
did  it  miss.  No.  1  villain's  head,  who  fell,  quite  as  natu- 
rally as  if  he  had  been  the  villain  at  the  Victoria,  and 
the  other,  the  redressor  of  injured  innocence  at  the  same 
establishment. 

Nor  were  the  other  parts  done  in  an  uncorresponding 
spirit :  the  victim  swooned  just  as  the  blow  had  liberated 
her ;  and  the  No.  2  ruffian  ran  away — just  as  the  No. 
2s  always   do,  when   the   No.  Is  are  slain.     The  "  re- 
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dressor,"  fearing  he  had  committed  murder,  in  earnest, 
did  the  same  thing ;  so  that  the  only  people  who  stayed 
upon  the  stage,  when  the  curtain  dropped — that  is, 
when  the  light  went  out — were  the  lady,  upon  the  bed, 
and  the  No.  1  villain,  upon  the  floor. 

Miss  Clough  suspected  that  something  was  wrong,  so 
ran  down  the  main  staircase,  and  intercepted  Harecroft's 
retreat,  just  as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  house  by  the 
way  which  gave  him  entrance.  When  he  told  his 
mistress  of  the  accident,  she  was  greatly  alarmed;  so 
besought  Harecroft  to  go  back,  immediately,  and  carry 
his  fallen  leader  to  his  chamber ;  she  would  be  there  to 
meet  him,  and  then  she  could  see  what  would  be  best  to 
be  done.  Harecroft  was  creepy  about  returning  to  th^ 
apartment  wherein  he  had  seen  the  murderous  blow 
dealt  out;  for  though  well  armed,  yet,  as  in  all  ruffianly 
commissions,  it  is  against  consequences  that  the  arming 
seems  to  be  inefficient.  He  went,  however,  and  found 
Clough,  just  as  he  had  left  him,  quite  insensible  ;•  how 
the  countess  was  he  did  not  take  time  to  inquire. 
Clough  was  brought  to  his  room,  and  the  sister  was 
greatly  horrified  when  she  saw  no  signs  of  animation  in 
him.  Harecroft,  though  no  surgeon,  had  bled  some 
scores  of  dogs  in  his  time,  so  at  once  opened  a  vein, 
which,  probably,  saved  the  wretch's  life — as  did  his 
sister's  ingenuity  from  any  suspicion,  as  to  the  part  he 
had  been  playing  in  the  devil's  drama.  The  moment  she 
saw  blood  come,  she  took  the  sponge  from  the  dressing- 
table,  dipped  it  into  the  gore,  then — with  a  glass  under 
it,  to  prevent  it  dropping  before  she  wished — she  ran  to 
the  countess'  chamber,  there  began  dropping  the  blood ; 
thence,  down  the  back-stairs,  through  the  entrance  in 
which  Harecroft  had  made  his  way,  over  some  grass- 
plot,  and,  finally,  across  the  olive  walk.  Now  she 
returns,  takes  the  blood  which  Harecroft  had  obtained, 
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secured  it,  washed  the  bowl,  and  placed  it  in  its  usual 
position ;  saw  Clough  in  bed,  and  Harecroft  out  of  the 
house — not  bj  the  way  the  blood  was  sprinkled — and 
in  three  minutes  after  this,  all  joy  and  welcome,  she 
entered  the  gay,  not  to  say  noisy,  ball,  and  in  dashing 
style,  led  off  the  first  country  dance. 

Oh,  what  a  good  lady ;  sure  never  was  so  good  a  lady 
as  that  of  Beechwood ! 

Another  had  joined  the  dance,  also ;  he  had  a  pale 
fcice,  nor  should  we  wonder,  if  we  knew  what  he  has 
done.  It  was  the  gardener;  and  he  it  was  who  knocked 
down  the  brother  of  the  lady — she,  who  now  deals  out 
good  wishes,  fast  as  unhealthy  summers  do  farmer-hopes; 
blooms  in  smiles,  as  sickly  winters  do  in  apple-blossoms! 
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CHAPTER  y. 

Surely  the  reader  will  be  glad  of  a  little  rest,  a  quiet 
chat,  or  to  look  o'er  a  calm  landscape;  and  if,  like  us, 
he  feel  his  spirits  depressed  by  the  doings  of  the  once 
proud  home  of  the  Vernons,  he  will  not  grieve  if  we 
step  into  the  farm-house-like  little  villa  of  Mr.  Walford; 
where  sit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Collier;  his  grand-child, 
Ellen  Groveby ;  and  the  young  gentleman  (Mr.  John 
Lawrence,)  who  behaved  so  singularly  at  the  court- 
leet. 

This  meeting  at  the  villa  occurred  after  the  trip  to 
Oxford,  and  other  places,  which  this  happy  family — 
as  the  reader  will  remember — entered  upon  some  time 
before ;  they  were  chatting  about  the  court-leet,  when 
thus  Mr.  Walford: 

"  If  I  spoke  from  my  heart,  it  is  probable  I  should 
thank  you,  John,  for  the  part  you  took  at  the  leet,  the 
other  night ;  from  my  head — having  worn  it  for  some 
time  in  this  world — it  is  likely  I  should  blame  you." 

"  Blame  me,  sir?"  replied  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  I  see,  you  think  that  knocking  Clough 
through  the  window — and  a  man,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  much  greater  bulk  than  yourself — is  rather  an  act  for 
admiration  than  for  blame ;  well,  being  once  in  the 
quarrel,  no  doubt  it  was;  but  then,  my  dear  John,  I 
regret  that  you  were  in  it  at  all." 
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"  What !  Mr.  Walford,  regret  that  I  knocked  down 
a  man  who  would  cause  a  spring-gun  to  be  fired — 
and  that,  too,  when  a  young  lady  is  taking  her  study- 
walks,  and  on  her  own,  at  least  on  her  grand-father's 
estate  ?" 

'^  Well,  well,  well ;  but  that  might  have  been  Hare- 
croft's  work." 

"  Nothing  but  a  ruffian  will  employ  a  ruffian,  Mr. 
Walford." 

"  Well,  well !"  replied  Mr.  Walford,  and  he  spoke  as 
if  he  did  not  want  any  more  said  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  only  know  one  thing,"  remarked  Ellen  Groveby, 
'''  I  consider  myself  very  deeply  obliged  to  cousin  John 
Lawrence  for  chastising  the  rude  fellow,  irrespective 
of  the  spring-gun;"  and  Miss  Groveby  coloured  up,  as 
the  milliners  say. 

"  Eh  !"  said  Mr.  Walford,  "  what  do  you  mean?" 
"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Collier,  "  my  dear,  did  not  I  tell 
you,  you 'were  not  to  name  this  to  any  one?" 

"Why,  what  has  been  to  do?"  demanded  Mr.  Wal- 
ford. 

"  The  fact  is,  father,  it  is,  perhaps,  but  of  little  im- 
portance, the  man's  character  known,  as  it  now  is;  briefly, 
then — he  was  in  liquor,  and,  as  I  have  said — from  the 
exhibitions  we  have  had  of  his  habits — but  he  caught 
my  niece  round  the  waist,  and  offisred  to  salute  her." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Mary  Collier,  if  I  come  to  a 
different  conclusion ;  if  young  ladies  cannot  walk  with- 
out such  liberties  as  these,  I  think  it  quite  time  we  had 
a  village  champion ;  and  I  now,  after  this  new  affair, 
thank  you  most  heartily,  John,  for  the  chastisement 
you  dealt  out  to  the  animal ;  and  so  far,  Mary,  from 
desiring  your  niece  not  to  tell  me,  I  regret  she  did  not 
inform  me  much  sooner.  Dear,  dear!  but  these  are 
strange  doings  for  Beechwood." 
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"  Strange  doings,  sir,  for  Beechwood,"  indignantly 
replied  Mr.  Lawrence ;  "  strange  doings — Ellen,  go  and 
play  you—" 

"Go  and  what?  Sir  Peremptory,  go  and  play  me: 
O,  I  can  play  without  going  out,"  said  Miss  Groveby, 
catching  hold  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  ears  and  pulling  them : 
"  you  see  I  can  play  without  leaving  the  room,"  however, 
after  a  tug  or  two,  out  of  the  room  she  ran,  her  cousin 
chasing  her,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add — she 
was  not  caught. 

So  soon  as  he  returned,  closing  the  door,  he  com- 
menced, "strange  doings  at  Beechwood;  terrible  doings 
at  Beechwood,  even  if  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is 
whispered  about  be  true — if  a  very  small  portion." 

"  Indeed,"  remarked  Mrs.  Collier,  "  the  unhappy 
family  appear  to  be  beside  themselves — " 

"  If  it  were  any  other  family  beside  themselves,  it 
were  a  blessing  for  these  peaceable  abodes :  you  recollect 
the  morning,  sir,  some  one  or  two  after  the  court-leet — 
the  morning  that  Miss  Clough  issued  amnesties  in  the 
poaching  and  trespass  cases?" 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Mr  Walford. 

"  Well,  from  two  or  three  hints  I  have  had — nay,  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  secret  in  it  long,  for,  it  is  said 
the  whole  parties  are  going  to  be  indicted  for  conspiracy, 
and  mala  in  se.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  terrible  affair:  that 
is,  if  it  can  be  brought  home ;  but  this  woman's  genius 
for  mischief  seems  to  be  without  parallel." 

"  Her  very  name  terrifies  me,"  remarked  Mrs.  Collier, 
in  gentle  tones. 

"  Po,  po,  po;  not  so  bad  as  that,  Mary,"  said  Mr. 
Walford,  "  not  so  bad  as  that :  surely  there  is  no  great 
reason  for  people  situated  as  we  are  to  be  much  alarmed : 
certainly,  for  those  who  have  signed  the  new  leases,  I 
must  confess  I  tremble,  for  if  this  woman  should  act 
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upon  the  letter,  and  she  may  do  so — for  nothing  but 
the  evil-one  himself  could  have  suggested  such  instru- 
ments— I  knovi^  not  the  consequences." 

"  Yes,  but  father,  you  know  that  Mr.  Pendlebury, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  others,  v^ho  spent  a  day  with  Sir 
Robert — a  day  after  Sir  Robert's  own  heart — say  that 
he  there  stated  fully,  that  they  were  but  matters  of 
form,  and  that  all  he  wanted  was  that  the  land  should 
be  farmed  as  though  it  was  each  man's  own.  And,  in 
short,  all  could  plough  as  much  as  they  liked — cut  second 
crops,  and  so  on." 

"■  Yes,  yes,  Mary  Collier,  but  then  all  this  was  over 
^  a  jolly  day,  too.*  I  grant  that  if  Miss  Clough  were  to 
attempt  to  lift  the  fines  for  encroachments,  and  the 
others  stand  a  trial  upon  it,  she  might  have  a  great 
difficulty;  but,  but,  but,  it  is  bad  work  for  landlords 
and  tenants  to  go  to  law  with  each  other — ^I  mean  for 
the  tenants,  because  victory  with  them  is  ruin:  but 
however,  I  hope  God  will  dispose  her  heart  to  better 
things." 

"  Amen,"  said  Mrs.  Collier. 

"  Well,  but  touching  these  reports,"  renewed  Mr. 
Lawrence,  "  should  they  be  able  to  fix  her  with  what  I 
have  no  doubt  was  her  share  in  the  transaction,  why 
then  I  think  she  vnW  be  no  longer  able  to  use  her  nails 
at  the  manor.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  Lady 
Vernon  (as  she  is  styled),  if  a  worse  fate  has  not  befallen 
her,  is,  to  this  hour,  a  prisoner  in  Beech  wood :  and  as  to 
the  lady  who  accompanied  her,  she  has  got  back  to  Lon- 
don; and — here  is  the  attendant  ignorance  which  nearly 
always  waits  upon  crime — the  very  manner  in  which  Miss 
Clough  and  her  brother  got  her  out  of  the  house,  seems 
likely  to  give  the  clue  to  the  whole  affair.  It  would 
seem  there  were  such  devil's  tricks  played  upon  her  on 
the  night  of  her  arrival,  that  the  housekeeper  found  her 
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next  morning  insensible;  that  two  physicians  were  in 
attendance  for  several  days ;  and  that,  at  last,  when  she 
was  w^ell  enough  to  be  removed,  Miss  Clough  compelled 
her  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  she  acknowledged  the  hand- 
some treatment  she  had  received.  After  this,  under  the 
fear  that  she  might  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
make  a  deposition  of  the  circumstances  to  some  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  they  sent  her  across  the  river  in  a 
boat,  so  as  to  meet  a  London  coach  on  its  upw^ard  route, 
and  had  her  placed  in  the  vehicle,  representing  her  as 
one  not  of  sound  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  carefully 
observed,  though  she  was  quite  harmless.  No  sooner 
had  she  arrived  in  London,  however,  than  the  proper 
steps  were  taken,  and  the  parties  interested  are  now  in 
Chester,  with  Bow-street  officers  to. sift  the  affair;  the 
worst  part  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Vernon  himself  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment — because,  the  legal  advisers  say, 
these  things  could  not  have  happened  without  his  know- 
ledge. Their  retention  of  Mrs.  Vernon  is,  doubtless, 
from  fear  of  her  testimony.  Fools!  she  will  certainly 
be  liberated,  as  her  family  will  get  ecclesiastical 
interference,  and  then  there  will  be  another  nice  affair. 
Meantime,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  got 
the  foolish  old  man  to  join  them  in  some  way  or  another; 
because,  the  other  day,  he  asked  one  of  the  timber- 
valuers  if  a  man  could  not  loch  up  his  own  wife.  Never- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  he  is  innocent,  and  the 
victim  of  their  deceptive  practices." 

"Poor,  poor  man;  indeed  they  must  be  insane:  and 
this  fall  of  timber — an  amazing  fall — the  extent  that  I 
see  they  are  marking  will  make  at  least  thirty  thousand 
pounds:  but  where  is  the  heir-at-law  to  allow  all  this — 
Joseph's  son?  because  he,  or  his  guardians  for  him,  can 
stop  it;  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Walford. 

"  Oh,  wait  a  little :  there  is  a  very  keen-nosed  attorney 
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at  Chester — a  great  enemy  of  the  Haclcocks — is  after  it. 
Nay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  but  waiting  to  see 
at  what  the  whole  may  be  valued:  he  will  stop  the  sale 
at  the  day  of  sale,  and  not  a  minute  sooner." 

"Poor,  poor  man;  what  with  this  woman's  bond,  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  her  having  got  one,  and 
these  other  affairs,  he  must  mind,  or  he  may  find  himself 
on  the  debtor's  side  of  Chester  castle — oh,  what  terrible 
doings  for  the  poor  old  house ! "  And  Mr.  Walford  was 
deeply  affected. 

The  statistics  on  Beechwood  would  probably  have 
proceeded  further,  but  a  domestic  entered,  and  said  there 
were  three  gentlemen  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Walford.  These 
were  three  of  Sir  Robert's  roistering  friends:  three  jolly 
old  chaps,  farmers  under  Beechwood,  and  themselves 
small  proprietors  of  land  which  they  also  farmed;  men 
who  prided  themselves  upon  going  to  bed  sober  twice 
a-week;  we  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  popular 
opinion  pronounced  this  to  signify  twice  a-year.  Their 
names,  Messrs.  Pendlebury,  Monks,  and  Johnson;  the 
youngest  seventy  years  of  age.  Mr.  Walford  rose  to 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  for,  in  truth,  they  were  (and 
are)  good  men,  and  his  old  friends:  Mrs.  Collier  arose  in 
order  to  prepare  refreshments,  and,  in  passing  Mr. 
Pendlebury,  he  commenced  thus: — 

"  The  handsomest  widow  in  Cheshire." 

The  other  gentlemen  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Pendle- 
bury; and  all  three  would  marry  her  so  soon  as  all  three 
could  prevail  on  their  respective  wives  to  depart  this 
life,  and  make  way  for  a  successor ! 

Mrs.  Collier  was  very  highly  complimented,  but  would 
leave  the  gentlemen  to  themselves,  and  see  to  their 
entertainment  in  a  more  substantial  way.  Now,  although 
acknowledged  wags  and  scoggei^s,  these  gentlemen  had 
the  weaknesses  that  most  other  great  men  have,  par- 
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ticularly  when  clay-soaking,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  brick- 
making — as  perhaps  will  be  seen.  This  was  the  first 
visit  of  the  worthy  trio  to  Mr.  Walford  since  his  return 
from  the  family  tour. 

"  Well,  Walford,  did  ta  find  any  sich  brick-makers  in> 
ta  travels  as  we  are?"  asked  Mr.  Pendleburv;  "  no  men 
like  Cheshire  men,  I  suppose,  in  the  world :  and  I  never 
was  out  of  the  county  but  once,  and  I  was  dashed  glad 
to  get  into  it  again:  what  a  very  imperfect  world  this 
would  be  but  for  Cheshire ! " 

"  Well,  I've  not  been  out  of  it  for  seventy  year,  and  then 
I  was  too  young  to  feel  ashamed  of  mysel :  but  our  grand 
steward,  now  that  he's  nothin  to  do,  can  bang  up  and 
down  th'  kingdom  like  a  horse's  leg  with  the  spring-halt.'' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  of  course,  from  all  present. 

"  But  is  it  true,"  continued  Mr.  Monks,  "  that  thou 
hast  had  thirteen  offers  from  different  great  proprietors 
to  be  their  agent,  since  ta  was  turned  oft  at  Beechwood?" 

"It  is  very  true,"  replied  Mr.  Walford,  a  little 
proudly. 

"Well  then,  I'll  tell  ta  what  to  do;  accept  'em  all, 
and  put  us  in  for  to  manage  for  ta:  we  can  help  to  rob 
and  sell  up  tenantry;  only  give  us  our  share:  halve 
fair;  halve:  rob  ta  farmers;  rob  ta  farmers;  rob  ta 
farmers." 

Why,  it  were  useless,  surely,  to  tell  the  reader  that 
this  was  received  with  as  great  applause  as  anything 
which  had  preceded  it. 

"Well,  well;  but,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  fill  your 
glasses :  John  Lawrence,  assist :  you  must  at  least  make 
as  merry  here  as  you  did  with  the  baronet,"  said  Mr. 
Walford. 

"Why  no,"  replied  Mr.  Pendlebury,  "not  quite: 
there  we  go  to  drink;  here  we  come  for  ta  sake  of  a 
intellectual  discourse: — there  to  let  down  the  weights  of 
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the  clock  a  bit — here  to  wind  'em  up — to  improve  our* 
minds :  at  our  time  of  life  we  cannot  learn  too  much." 

As  much  laughter  as  ever. 

"Well,"  commenced  Mr.  Monks  at  Mr.  John  Lawrence, 
"  turn  that  decanter's  mouth  up,  or  else  th'  gin  will  be 
too  strong  for  th'  water.  Well,  well,  but  is  it  true,  John, 
that  thou  hast  got  Wilkin,  th'  glazier,  in  ta  pay?" 

"  Why  so,  sir?" 

"  Because,  I  understand  that  ta  goes  about  Groveby, 
(particularly  on  court-leet  days,)  a-knockin  in  windows 
for  him:  eh,  eh,  is  it  so?  is  it  so?" 

The  usual  commentary. 

"  I  have  heard  of  batterin  rams  knockin  down  a  wall: 
of  a  poacher  felled  by  th'  but-end  of  a  gun;  but  never 
afore  of  a  window  being  knocked  in  by  th'  but-end  of 
a  man!  ha,  ha,  ha! — eh,  eh?  hig,  hig,  hig!" 

"  I  suppose,"  added  Mr.  Monks,  "  that  he  w^anted  to 
unseat  th'  new  judge." 

The  applause  and  laughter,  of  course,  did  not  grow 
less. 

"  Well,  well,  but,  John,  it  was  too  bad  to  beat  ta 
brother  of  ta  intended!"  observed  Mr.  Pendlebury. 

"  What  mean  you,  sir?"  asked  Lawrence,  in  a  rather 
serious  tone. 

"  What  mean  I?  only  that  ta  art  changed  colour!  eh? 
hig,  hig!" 

"  If  I  have,  it  is  because  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
comment,"  replied  Mr.  Lawrence,  sternly ;  "  nor  have  I 
before  heard  the  slightest  insinuation  of  such  a  nature." 

"  Not  heard  before?  who  was  it  who  sent  ta  that  new 
scarlet  coat?  eh,  eh,  did  you  not  use  to  hunt  in  green, 
until  her  ladyship  said  how  much  better  you'd  look  in 
red;  eh,  eh?  and  did  not  a  red  coat  come?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  one  did  come,  as 
you  say:  and  if  I  were  only  certain  it  was  from  the 
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source  you  hint  at,  I  would  not  only  set  fire  to  it,  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  suit  I  wore  with  it." 

"Well,  well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Walford,  seeing  his 
intended  executor  was  much  pained  by  the  hint,  "  and 
after  all  it  might  not  be  true,"  so  he  endeavoured  to 
change  the  subject,  although  started  by  his  waggish  and 
welcome  guests. 

"  Come,  come,  as  John  does  not  like  talkin  about  it, 
what  must  we  speak  about?  must  it  be  about  th'  takin 
of  Giberalter,  or  about  boggarts?  (ghosts)  somethin 
about  frightenin — ?" 

"  Ah,  ta  means  same  thing — th'  lady  of  the  manor!" 

"Any  subject  but  that:"  commenced  ]Mr.  Walford, 
"  I  was  born,  I  may  say,  in  the  service  of  the  family, 
and  my  hope  was  to  have  died  in  it — anything  else, 
anything  else — " 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pendlebury;  "let's  talk  of 
th'  good  old  times,   when  we  used  to  have  Groveby 


races." 


"Ay,  Walford,  when  ta  father's  black  mare  won»th' 
cavalry-cup." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  ex-steward,  with  a  fond  smile  of  old 
recollections,  "  that  is,  indeed,  worth  talking  about:  she 
was  a  splendid  little  thing:  poor  Anna!  thou  art  long 


since  gone." 


"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Monks,  "  I  was  growing  into  a  man 
then,  and  had  saved  seventeen  shillins  for  th'  races: 
Jack  Adamson  had  a  pound,  and  with  this  we  thout  we 
should  pull  through  th'  two  days'  sport.  O,  grand;  go 
to  th'  dancin  rooms  at  neet,  unknown  to  our  folks — 
racket  away  with  a  sort  of  sweetheart  there  than  three 
o'clock  in  th'  mornin;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
was  not  to  do.  Well,  if  ta  recollects,  Walford,  there 
was  a  mare  fro  London  Bridge,  which  come  to  beat  your 
mare — nay,  and  many  in  Groveby  was  afraid  she  would; 
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however,  me  and  Jack  thought  nothin  could  lick  Anna, 
We  was  sat  in  Smiley's  tent,  havin  a  bottle  of  porter, 
about  an  hour  before  th'  race  was  to  be  run,  when  in 
walked  two  yeauths  from  London  Bridge,  and  seeing 
we  was  two  ditto  of  Groveby,  and  thinking  they  could 
easy  do  us — one  of  'em  said,  '  th'  Bridge  mare  agen  th' 
black  mare  a  crown.'  Neither  I  nor  Jack  said  a  word 
to  this,  because  we  knew  that  goin  to  a  dancin  room  on 
th'  sly,  would  not  be  considered  a  tenth  so  bad  as 
gamblin — even  to  th'  amount  of  a  shillin  in  dry  money: 
and  so  we  spoke  not.  At  this,  th'  tother  of  th'  Bridge, 
men  said,  '  th'  fact  is,  th'  black  mare  is  a  cock-tail,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  th'  Groveby  men  dam't  bet  a 
crown  on  their  own  clod.'  '  Come,  come,'  said  Adam- 
son,  hearing  th'  black  mare  so  belied,  'I  will  bet  thee  a 
crown,  if  no  one  else  will;'  the  other  down  with  his 
money  (I  recollect  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  now)  on  th' 
head  of  a  beer  barrel.  Well,  seeing  Jack  durst  do  an 
unbedient  thing,  and  I  bein  as  old  or  near  so,  I  said 
^  done  with  thee,  too,'  so  we  each  whacked  our  money 
down. 

" '  Double'  cried  out  th'  first,  and  Jack  did,  and  so 
did  I,  and  soon  he  betted  every  shillin  of  his  pound,  and 
I  sixteen  out  of  my  seventeen,  having  only  twopence 
left,  as  I  had  paid  for  th'  quart  of  porter.  Well,  all  the 
money  was  placed  in  Smiley's  hands :  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  finished  th'  porter,  Jack  and  me  took  a  walk;  when 
after  a  while  we  heard  th'  trumpet  blow  th'  first  signal. 
'  O  Lord,'  said  Jack,  and  I  said  '  good  Lord  deliver  us,' 
same  as  we  do  when  it  thunders,  and  for  th'  same  reason 
I  got  a  bit  of  hawthorn  and  wore  it  in  my  breast.  Well, 
th'  trumpet  blew  again;  '  O  dear,'  said  Jack,  ^  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  all  run  away:  go  into  nothin  like  a  water- 
spout :  Nathan,  I'm  beginning  to  suiFer,'  said  he  to  me, 
'for  breakin  th'  fifth  commandment;'  and  I  said,  ^if  we 
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lose  all  our  racing  money,  we  may  go  into  th'  shearin 
iielt  to-morrow  and  get  all  sorts  of  fun  made  of,'  *  ay, 
instead,'  said  he,  '  of  th'  fun  we  should  have  had  in 
to-neet's  dancin,  and  to-morrow's  racin,  instid  of 
shearin — ' 

"  Th'  trumpet  blew  th'  third  time,  ^  by  Joss,  they  are 
goin  t'start,  let's  go  up  to  th'  course:'  we  did  so,  and  in 
a  bit,  up  our  mare  coom,  wi'  th' jockey  beside  her:  her 
eyes  like  rollin  stars,  and  though  she  was  quite  at  ease, 
yet  her  feet  only  patted  the  ground — her  fine  plates  on 
them  not  disturbing  a  daisy  top:  then  she  was  ten  times 
brighter  than  a  raven;  every  vein  in  her  looked  like 
rivers  and  roads  in  a  map:  there  was  th'  little  saddle 
and  tight  girths:  th'  bridle  with  th'  blue  ribbon  twisted 
in  th'  top:  her  mane  was  platted  and  leaded;  her  tail 
was  so  fine,  her  nostrils  so  large,  her  breast  so  noble, 
her  gait  so  confident,  yet  her  face  so  innocent,  that  I 
thought  if  I  had  a  sweetheart  half  as  handsome,  I'd  shoot 
myself  for  her  sake.  '  God  bless  thy  little  sowl,'  said 
Jack,  droppin  upon  his  knees,  *do  win  if  ta  con,'  w«ll, 
scores  wished  her  quite  as  well:  and  much  she  seemed 
pleased  at  their  confidence  and  friendship.  ^  I  wish  I  had 
hot  drunk  so  mich  buttermilk  before  I  started,'  said 
Jack,  ^for  I  never  felt  so  funny  in  my  life — oh,  oh,  I 
think  my  inside  is  droppin  out — is  drop — by — O  Lord, 
they're  off".' 

"  I  looked,  he  was  riglit — that  is,  abeaut  their  beein 
off — but  as  to  himself,  a  mon  in  his  new  coflSn  would 
have  looked  better.  Well,  in  a  short  time,  I  heard  all 
th'  horses  feet  comin  patterin  up,  and  soon  they  was  aw 
past  me — whiz — th'  Bridge  mare  th'  first,  and  th'  black 
mare  a  head  behind.  I  began  to  pray,  as  hard  as  I 
could;  and  Jack  begun  with  th'  grace  before  meat  and 
th*  prayer  after  service:  second  reaund,  still  th'  black 
mare  was  behind.     I  said,  *  bless  thee,  Jack,  say  some 
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other  prayer,  and  see  if  that  will  get  her  past  th'  Bridge 
mare.'  And  so  he  set  at  iW  '  I  belief  as  hard  as  he 
could  shout,  and  in  a  second  up  they  all  come  again,  th' 
Bridge  mare  still  th'  first  by  a  neck — ^all  the  rest  was  a 
hundred  yards  behind — this  was  last  time  round — they'd 
not  more  than  two  hundred  to  go ;  Jack  begun  to  throw 
up,  and  I  dropped  prayin,  for  I  thought  that  I  was  not 
listened  to — but  in  abeaut  three  seconds  I  heerd  a  shout 
as  if  every  one  was  running  from  a  earthquake's  moutli, 
and  lookin  up  th'  coorse  I  seed  th'  black  mare  comin 
down;  theausands  shoutin  as  if  they  would  have  fetcht 
down  th'  clouds." 

"  Grand,"  cried  Mr.  Walford,  in  ecstasies,  "  grand,  I 
remember — ^" 

"' Black  mare  has  won!'  cried  they  all:  'hooroar!* 
I  thought  I  was  in  drownin,  but  soon  I  got  a  glance  at 
her,  as  hoo  came  caperin  up :  she  knew  what  she  had 
done — ^hooroar!  Anna  for  ever:'  Jack  looked  up  and 
seed  'em  carrying  th'  jockey  and  thy  father — Walford — 
^  which  has  won?'  asked  Jack,  ^  why,  th'  black  mare, 
thou  foo,'  replied  a  hundred. 

"Jack,  hearin  this,  begun  to  shout  louder  than  th'  rest: 
away  he  run  o'er  Smiley 's  hedge,  across  th'  pingot — over 
another,  and  a  donkey,  into  a  ditch — slap  he  went  into 
the  water  and  sludge — knee  deep — I  fell  in  after  him — 
there  we  found  oursels  shoutin  ten  minutes  after  th'  race 
was  o'er. 

"  It  was  my  first  bet  and  my  last,  but  you  see  prayin, 
and  puttin  your  trust  in  heaven,  done  th'  job." 

"  Ay,  and  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Monks,  there  is 
nothing  like  it,"  commenced  Mr.  Pendlebury.  '*  I  once 
went  into  a  cock-pit  and  bet  ten  shillings  on  my  lord's, 
and  I'd  scarcely  put  th'  money  down,  when  Hoggart's 
cock  sent  his  spur  through  my  lord's  interiors,  and 
deaun  he  dropt  like  a  stone:  they  then  began  to  count 
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him  out,  and  I  to  pray  for  him  with  all  my  might — same 
prayers  as  you  used,  and,  also,  th'  collect  for  the  sixth 
Sunday  in  Advent — because  it  was  the  one  used  when 
they  buried  my  father — and  I'd  scarcely  got  through  it, 
when — and  they'd  but  four  to  count — when  up  sprung 
my  cock — sent  his  spur  through  th'  tother's  eyes,  and 
his  brains  into  his  setter's  hands :  booth  died  at  once, 
but  then  my  bird  struck  th'  last  blow — I  won.  So  this 
bears  you  eaut,  Mr.  Monks,  as  to  th'  benefit  of  prayer: 
— and  it  did,  moor,  in  this  case — because  th'  tother  chap 
prayed  as  hard  as  me,  but  then  he  was  a  methody — 
which  fact  has  convinced  my  mind  that  our  prayers  are 
sooner  listened  to  than  theirs;  and  proves,  also,  that  the 
church  of  our  fore-fathers  is  reet :  that  all  dissent  is  bad, 
and  that,  moreover,  at  all  events,  is  not  safe  to  bet 
upon." 
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CHAPTER  YL 

Spring  has  now  set  in;  the  new  lord  of  the  manor 
lias  been  in  possession  of  Beech  wood  a  year:  poor  Lady 
Vernon  has  been  away  from  her  family  nearly  two 
months,  and  nothing  can  be  done  by  her  distracted 
family  to  recover  her.  O  what  a  journey  was  that  to 
the  manor  for  her  and  the  Comitess  Benzoni!  The  hus- 
band of  the  latter  lady  had  already  spent  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  to  bring  home  the  foul  doings  of  Beech- 
wood:  and  though  the  most  ingenious  efforts  had  been 
made,  the  evidence  obtained  was  insufficient  to  induce 
the  Cheshire  magistrates  to  act,  or  the  grand  jury  to 
prefer  an  indictment.  The  doctor  had  no  doubt  it  icould 
come  out,  and  so  there,  for  a  time,  he  would  let  the 
thing  rest:  nay,  affected  to  believe  that  the  Cloughs' 
account  of  the  terrible  night  was  correct — that  some 
robbers  had  actually  broken  into  the  house  during  the 
ball,  and  had  committed  the  horrible  outrage,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  robbery.  He  became  the  more  satisfied  of 
all  this  from  the  straightforward  way  in  which  he  received 
a  cheque  for  the  three  hundred  pounds  lent  to  Mrs. 
Kent.  As  to  their  sending  back  his  wife,  on  a  London 
coach,  as  a  lunatic.  Miss  Clough  said  they  did  so  because 
they  verily  thought  she  was  one. 

Madame  Benzoni  had  suffered  pitiably,  and  was  still 
in  a  deplorable  state;    so  much,  so  that  her  life  could 
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scarcely  be  said  to  be  out  of  danger,  for  still  she  raved 
about  the  horrid  night. 

But  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries  was,  how  Mrs. 
Kent  had  turned  round  upon  her  family:  the  latter 
had  received  a  letter  from  her — there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  handwriting — in  which  she  flatly  told  them 
that  Sir  Robert  had  received  her  with  great  kindness, 
but,  as  a  punishment  for  bringing  down  the  Jewess 
impostor  as  she  had  done,  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
write  to,  speak  to,  or  communicate  with,  her  family  for 
the  space  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  her  present  letter. 

This  terrible  document  puzzled  all  heads  save  that 
Worn  by  Mr.  Stratford. 

He  was  so  satisfied  of  there  being  something  mon- 
strously wrong,  that,  after  numerous  consultations  with 
the  family — William  Kent  not  availing  himself,  through 
it,  of  his  exhibition — and  others,  his  fertile  brain  pro- 
duced a  scheme. 

Colonel  O'Craizem  was  not  to  be  uninstrumental, 
as  will  be  seen:  the  colonel  was  in  the  doctor's  pay — 
ten  shillings  a-week! 

Jacky,  big  with  the  grand  idea  of  an  entire  Jind-out — 
repaired  to  the  "  Institution"  had  an  interview  with  the 
great  doctor,  and  thus  commenced : — - 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Doctor  Benzoni,  if  you'll  go 
into  it  properly,  we  shall  find  all  out — every  bit  of  it — 
of  this  Beechwood  hag." 

"Ah,  mine  Jacky — mine  poor  madame;  I  am  ruin 
quite;  your  poor  mistress  will  never  look  ups  again; 
she  starts  up  in  the  nights — I  cannot  hold  her;  she  still 
think  she  is  in  the  devile  house;  O  mine  Mosesh,  if  I 
had  given  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  ^  Society  for 
promotings  Chreestianity  among  the  Jews,'  I  should  nots 
have  so  mouch  to  repent  ofFs:  Oh,  Jacky,  Jacky!"  and 
then  the  doctor  groaned. 
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"  Well,  come,  I'll  work  you  out  of  it,  or  else  I'll  give 
you  my  green-grocery  store." 

"  Why,  I  hear  that  you  had  lost  that  already,  mine 
frien." 

"Ha!  then,  my  friend,  you  heard  wrong;  it  is  true 
that  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Brady,  so  soon  as  he  saw  my 
new  sign  up,  did  come  in,  to  serve  me  same  as  he  did 
at  the  Royal  Sanspareil,  but  he  did  not  meet,  quite, 
with  the  same  success." 

"  How  did  you  manage  it,  Jacky?" 

"  Why,  you  see  the  Kents  did  not  think  it  exactly 
respectable  for  their  mother  and  father  to  live  at 
Beechwood-hall,  and  for  them  to  keep  a  green-grocery 
store,  so  they  made  me  a  present  of  it — good-will  and 
stock — for  what  they  termed  my  faithful  services;  you 
know  they're  but  a  hinnocent  lot.  Well,  I  popped  my 
name  up  in  letters  half  a  yard  high,  and,  after  a  bit  of 
a  day  or  two,  as  Mr.  Brady  would  call  it,  I  seen  that 
gentleman  a-comin  round  and  round,  and  at  last,  on 
Wednesday,  when  I'd  gone  out  to  get  a  bill,  he  brought 
mamma  and  the  kids;  took  possession,  and  commenced 
selling  away. 

"  ^  Hollo !  Mr.  Brady,'  said  I,  %ould,  if  not  too  tiresome, 
you  say  by  what  authority  you're  turned  green-grocer?' 

"  ^  Och,  you  young  villain,  I'll  let  yer  know  fast 
enough:  nice  pranks  you're  a-carryin  on.  I  had  to 
look  arter  yer  salary  at  the  Sanspareil,  and  now  you 
young  monster  you'd  start  business,  would  you?  and 
I've  lost  a  day's  work  in  order  to  come  and  take 
possession — you  bein  a  minor,  I  suppose  you  want  to 
involve  me — as  I  am  liable  for  your  profits,  I'll  seize 
upon  yer  debts.' 

"  '  Jacky,'  said  my  mother,  as  a  customer  was  pricing 
some  turnip-tops;  ^  what  did  you  sill  thim  at? — bekase 
we  don't  want  either  to  rise  or  drop  the  market.' 
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"  ^  Of  course,  mother,  a  penny  a  bunch.* 

"  So  that  was  the  price  my  mother  sold  at;  and  then 
she  began  to  put  things  in  order — sprinkle  the  greens 
with  the  waterin-can,  and  so  on. 

"  Still  I  demanded  by  what  authority. 

" '  Och,  I'll  till  yer,  and  if  you  don't  walk,  I'll  call  a 
policeman,  what's  yours  is  yer  mother's,  and  what's  hers 
is  mine — so  walk,  you  family-pace  distroyer:  you  young 
villain,  you  could  have  earned  me  twenty  guineas  a- 
week  by  the  ape-business,  but  you  turned  to  sulks 
and  green-grocery,  and  so  I  turned  to  turning  you 
out.' 

"  And  so  I  begun  to  cry,  and  to  wink  for  the  lad  to 
go  and  fetch  Mr.  John  Clarkson — for  this  is  the  way 
in  which  I  caused  Mr.  Brady  and  family  to  lose  a  day's 
work  out  of  pocket.  I  put  '  John  Clarkson^  in  one  inch 
letters — the  colour  scarcely  removed  from  that  of  the 
sign — ^  successor  to  John  Stratford,'  mine,  as  I  have 
said,  in  half-yards,  and  Green-Grocer  the  same  size, 
so  the  whole,  no  doubt,  read  to  the  hoptics  of*  Mr. 
Brady,  '  John  Stratford,  green-grocer,'  which  of  course 
made  all  the  difference." 

"  Well,  that  was  grand  plans — great  genius,  great 
mans." 

"  Mr.  Clarkson  arrived,  and  put  Mr.  Brady  and  lady 
into  custody,  charging  them  for  theft  and  other  awkward 
artickles:  mother  asked  me  if  I  could  see  her  dragged 
to  prison,  and  I  weeping,  and  turning  my  face  to  the 
wall,  said  I  couldnH,  but  let  her  go;  next  morning, 
however,  thinking  I'd  punished  them  for  their  treat- 
ment to  me  when  I'd  the  accident,  and  believing  that 
they'll  not  interfere  with  me  again,  I  let  them  off." 

"  Well,  but,  mine  Jacky,  about  Beechwood ;  what  is 
your  advice?  Oh,  mine  poor  wife;  well  how  can  we 
manage — I  intend  to  make  five  thousands  of  thats  yet : 
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poor  thing,  perhaps  she  will  thens  be  happier: — well, 
now,  Johnny." 

"  Why,  rig  out  the  colonel :  get  him  a  servant  in  full 
livery,  let  him  make  a  blaze  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Groveby:  hear  a  something  about  the  charges  you  bring 
against  the  family — then,  to  introduce  himself — call 
upon  the  lady,  tell  her  you  are  nothin  but  a  Jew  quack, 
and  that  he  knows  enough  to  hang  you:  I'll  pound  it, 
she'll  tell  him  everything :  beside,"  continued  the  adviser, 
"  I  think  we  can  find  out  something  of  poor  Lady 
Vernon,"  and  then  Jacky  dropt  some  tears.  "  Of 
course,  the  colonel  must  have  a  servant  in  full  livery." 

The  doctor  looked  at  John  for  about  a  minute :  "  and 
who  ish  to  be  the  well-dressed  footmans  on  this  occa- 
sions?" the  doctor  looked  keenly. 

^^  Look  before  you :  my  old  livery  will  do." 

"  Ah,  mine  Mosesh,  mine  maker,  mine  frien,  mine 
Jack,"  said  the  doctor,  squeezing  his  old  servant  with 
the  energy  of  a  bear,  "  runs  to  the  bank  with  cheque 
of  £200 — but,  mine  Jack,  you  musht  be  the  cash-keeper 
— never  let  the  colonel  have  above  a  pounds  at  once — 
ah,  my  poor  madame — now  I  see  your  dear  Mrs.  Kent 
will  be  rescued  by  her  noble  frien — " 

"  Well,  well,  never  mind  that — it's  not  that  you  care 
about — it's  the  damages  you  want  to  make  this  Beech- 
wood  hag  pay.  I  want  her  to  pay,  too,  but  it's  Mrs. 
Kent  I  am  resolved  to  see — and  I  cannot  do  it  without 
the  colonel;  he'll  be  the  very  man  to  cut  lights  for  this 
ancient  cat:  so,  to-morrow,  make  ready:  there's  no 
hurry  about  the  money  until  I  start,  and  even  then 
about  thirty  pounds  will  be  enough;  if  the  colonel 
thinks  we  have  too  much  money,  he  would  smash  the 
traces  and  upset  all:  you  can  write  to  your  agent  in 
Chester  to  advance  as  I  may  want  it — ^he  that  sent  you 
the  silver  plate-—" 
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"  Hush,  mine  Jack — there  ash  been  some  inquiries 
about  thats — " 

"  Then,  they  were  fools  to  make  inquiry,  after  it  has 
got  into  the  hands  of  your  people." 

"  You  are  right,  mine  Jack :  wells,  wells,  off  to  the 
colonel's  at  once :  be  ready  to  be  off  to-morrow." 

Jacky  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
and  told  that  good  couple  of  his  plans,  all  of  which  were 
approved  of  most  enthusiastically.  Mrs.  Clarkson  shed 
tears  of  joy  when  she  thought  there  was  a  chance  of 
communicating  with  her  poor  mother.  Mr.  Clarkson, 
however,  entreated  Jacky  not  to  name  a  word  of  this 
to  any  of  the  family;  and  whatever  he  did,  not  to  cause 
a  delay  in  the  return  to  college  of  William  Kent,  but 
to  promise  to  come  and  see  him  there  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, just  to  get  quit  of  him,  in  order  that  he  could 
pursue  his  scheme  against  Beech  wood  without  interrup- 
tion— as  it  was  certain  that  William  would  wish  to  join 
in  the  undertaking. 

Jacky,  then,  posted  off  to  the  colonel's  garret,  and 
told  him  the  glorious  news :  took  him  to  Benzoni's  tailor, 
and  ordered  him  three  suits  of  clothes,  as  well  as  a 
second-hand  colonel's  parade-dress — borrowed  a  sword 
and  the  rest  from  a  Jew  fancy-dress  dealer.  The  colonel 
was  so  delighted,  that  he  swore  he  would  stand  upon  his 
head  for  ten  minutes  in  order  that  he  might  have  luck. 

"  At  all  evints,  there  is  sure  to  be  pliiity  of  good  atin 
and  drinkin!  Jack,  you  shall  have  half  her  fortune — is 
she  blessed  ugly?" 

"  Oh,  terrible." 

"  Thin  I'll  marry  her  in  a  month:  any  other  qualifica- 
tions beside  the  twinty  thousand  pounds?" 

"  Her  breath,  when  7nade,  did  not  consult  the  ottar 
of  roses." 

"  Ha — that  will  make  it  a  month  more." 
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"  Why  SO?" 

"  Cannot  kiss  so  tightly — " 

"  A  very  knowing  reason,  truly !  that,  Colonel,  with 
all  respect,  is  why  you  should  smoutch  ten  times  as 
much: — where's  the  flattery  in  saluting  a  woman  possessed 
of  all  charms." 

"  Well,  well,  Jacky,  I  will  lave  it  all  to  you;  do  send 
out  for  a  pot  of  stout,  and  you  can  drill  me  as  we  go 
down;  but,  recollect,  the  man  who  could  make  that 
villain  Benzoni  think  he  was  mad,  must  have  some 
janius  for  roguery." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  you  will  require  as  much  talent  to 
do  this  one,  as  the  whole  of  the  lost  tribes  put 
too'ether.'" 

"  Coortin,  coortin,  Jacky — there*'s  the  difference :  to 
be  seen  at  church  with  a  smashin  uniform  on:  you 
opening  the  carriage-door  with  your  livery  in  an  equally 
flourishing  condition:  then  squeeze  her  in  the  carriage 
— never  keep  my  eyes  ofl"  her  at  dinner:  be  jealous  of 
the  parson  even  for  turning  his  up  at  her  when  he 
says  '  let  us  pray' — or  the  footman  when  he  puts  down 
the  carriage  steps;  call  all  the  handsome  women  ugly — 
her  heavenly!  that's  the  way,  Jack!" 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  I  think  this  ten-shilling-a-week  diet 
of  the  doctor's  has  sharpened  your  wits  amazingly  :  well, 
be  at  the  tailor's  to-morrow;  see  that  every  thing  fits 
to  a  rib,  and  I  will  see  you  by  twelve,  and  then  I  will 
tell  vou  more." 

Mr.  Stratford,  on  his  way  to  the  green-grocery,  just 
looked  into  Mr.  Mellow's;  thinking,  perhaps,  he  should 
get  a  peep  at  his  mother  before  leaving  town:  there  she 
was  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  a  number  of  her  old  friends. 
Were  they  at  their  old  amusement  of  the  anthem- 
business?  asks  the  reader.  Why  no,  not  exactly;  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  in  a  fit ;  some  around  were  betting  with 
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Others  that  she  would  never  come  out  of  it  alive :  Mr. 
Mellow  was  there,  but  we  need  not  say,  had  no  time  to 
look  to,  or  after,  the  accident.  He  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived Mr.  Stratford ;  and,  as  soon,  desired  him  to  walk 
behind  the  counter — nay,  would  insist  that  he  did  him 
that  honour.  They  had  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour's 
manoeuvring  together — each  trying  to  gain  a  point  of 
the  other;  to  lay  open  the  whole  of  this  were  unnecessary 
to  the  reader ;  but  we  cannot  help  giving  the  concluding 
part  of  the  interview. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me,  Mr.  Mellow,  why  you  have  dis- 
charged fat  Tom  Kent,  I  may  perhaps  give  you  some 
information  as  to  the  hobject  of  your  hemest  inquiry, 
Mr.  William  Kent." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Stratford,  not,  as  I  may  say,  earnest,  as  I 
may  say:  only  you  see  the  young  ladies  have  all  heard 
what  a  great  scholar  he  is,  and  about  what  the  newspapers 
hinted  at,  as  to  that  certain  great  lady — (a  long  stroke 
after  lady)  wantin  to  run  away  with  him,  and  I  know 
not  what — " 

"  Well,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  it?  you  know 
you  want  either  Miss  Mellow  or  Miss  Juliar  to  be  Lady 
Yernon,  and  therefore  Tom  is  the  man — how  was  his 
neck  when  last  you  seen  it?" 

"  Yery  well,  very  well,  I  believe — do  take  a  little  more 
refreshment — you  see,  Mr.  Stratford,  young,  beautiful 
ladies,  as  has  been  splendidly  edicated,  don't  fancy  them 
young  gentlemen,  however  fat  as  I  may  say,  as  has  not — " 

"In  a  word,  to  the  point;  (he  has  a  move,  but  bless 
me  if  I  can  see  it)  what  is  the  drive?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Stratford,  everybody  knows  what  a 
hardened  friend  you  are  to  the  scholar :  now,  what  a  pity 
if  sich  a  nice  youth — by  the  by,  since  Tom  and  Peter 
Kent  has  changed  their  names  to  Yernon,  why  does  not 
he? — and,  as  I  was  sayin,  if  a  nice  young  youth  should 
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be  married  to  an  old  grand-mother,  however  rich,  and 
much  title  she  may  have,  why — " 

"Humph!" 

"  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Stratford,  I  don't  care  about 
money,  having  a  very  tidy  sum  of  them  precious  metals 
— ^but  my  children's  happiness  is  what  I  most  valley — so 
you  know,  if  the  young  scholar — you  know — five  hundred 
pounds  or  so  is  no  great  sum  in  these  matters,  though 
it  might  be  a  trifle  in  your  pocket,  you  know." 

"  Humph !  now,  does  any  one  think  this  cunning  mulF 
is  over-reachin  of  himself  in  all  this?  he  perhaps  thinks 
that  old  Yernon  can  will  Beechwood,  and,  of  course, 
would  leave  it  to  his  favourite  grand-son,  Willy ;  but  then, 
I  know  he  cannot,  and  therefore  Tom,  so  Mr.  Clarkson 
and  all  say,  is  the  man — still,  it  is  clear  that  Joseph 
Mellow  does  not  think  so.  Well,  but  whatever  he  has 
got  into  his  head,  he'll  never  get  William  Kent  into  his 
family :  he's  right  though,  I  think,  as  to  Willy  a-changin 
of  his  name."  So  mused  Jacky,  and  gave  Mr.  Mellow 
the  parting  salutation. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Stratford — bless  me,  how  like  he  is  to 
his  dear  mother — " 

Jacky  frowned — for  the  dear  mother  had  just  then 
tumbled  on  the  floor,  through  sheer  intoxication. 

"  That  is,"  said  Mr.  Mellow,  ''  how  like  he  is  to  the 
good  Mrs.  Kent.  Now,  do  let  me  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Stratford,  to  turn  these  little  things  round  in  your  mind, 
with  the  hint  of  the  five  hundred,  or  so." 

Jacky  said  he  would  not  only  turn  them  over,  but 
shake  them  up  in  his  lucky-box:  and  then  he  bade  the 
sleek  and  simple-hearted  Mr.  Mellow  good  by. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Kent  family  had 
received  a  letter  from  Lady  Vernon,  informing  them 
that  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  see  any  of  her  family,  and  the  like,  for 
twelve  months.  That  letter  was  written  under  the  circum- 
stances now  to  be  related:  she  had  been  prisoner  at 
Beech  wood  for  a  month ;  the  window  of  her  room  being  a 
skylight,  she  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  any  one  passing 
by;  the  knowledge  of  her  imprisonment  was  thus  confined 
to  two  or  three  of  the  inmates  of  the  establishment, 
amongst  them  the  housekeeper  and  a  niece  of  Miss 
Clough's — a  young  lady  to  whose  merits  we  shall,  by  and 
by,  endeavour  to  concede  our  usual  candour  and  justice — 
perhaps  the  gardener  knew — of  course  Clough  did — but 
these  were  nobodies.  The  niece  was  the  only  one  per- 
mitted to  take  her  her  food,  and  through  that  ministrant, 
poor  Lady  Vernon,  on  her  knees,  offered  to  sign  any 
paper  which  Miss  Clough  might  prepare,  if  she  would 
only  permit  her  to  return  to  London.  Miss  Clough 
snapped  at  this;  wrote  a  draft  of  the  letter  received  by 
the  Kents,  the  poor  prisoner  joyfully  agreeing  to  copy 
it:  she  also  signed  another  paper  in  presence  of  the 
housekeeper  and  niece;  not  that  they  or  Lady  Vernon 
knew  one  word  in  it — it  was  not  needful  thev  should, 
for  the  document  was,  simply,  a  relinquishment  of  her 
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husband,  on  the  grounds  of  infidelity  and  a  few  other 
slighter  vices — these  signed,  Mrs.  Kent  was  to  go  home. 

The  poor  creature  was  so  glad  of  her  release — for, 
independently  of  her  confinement,  she,  too,  had  had  a 
few  frights  of  the  Lady-Benzoni  kind — that  she  actually 
thanked  Miss  Clough  for  her  goodness.  But  though  the 
lady  of  the  manor  had  obtained  these  documents  from 
the  woman  who  had  endeavoured  to  usurp  her  position, 
she  was  not  wishful  they  should  ever  be  put  in  force,  or 
their  eflficacy  tested;  therefore  she,  with  necessary  pru- 
dence, sent  her  to  an  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
StaflFord — not  to  the  green-grocery  store.  She  was  there 
treated  without  harshness,  nay,  with  tolerable  kindness, 
still,  poor  Mrs.  Kent — we  shall  cease  to  call  her  Lady 
Yernon — would  rather  have  gone  to  her  old  home,  the 
home  she  left  for  Beech  wood;  for,  although  her  wits 
were  not  so  bright  as  when  she  commenced  that  un- 
fortunate journey,  still — we  weep  as  we  pen  it — she  soon 
perceived  that  she  was  in  a  private  mad-house,  there 
entered  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  though,  singular 
as  it  may  seem  to  be,  without  his  having  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  or  that  his  wife  had  ever 
paid  his  new  establishment  a  visit  at  all!  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  wrong,  therefore,  in  his  surmise  that  the  baronet  was 
an  accessory. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  old  lady's  confinement 
at  Beechwood,  which  we  must  recount:  it  will  show  that 
great  as  were  the  favours  vouchsafed  her  by  Miss  Clough, 
they  were  not  all  granted  to  the  earnestness  of  her 
entreaties,  or  through  her  young  jailer's  representations. 
The  window,  as  we  have  stated,  of  Mrs.  Kent's  prison- 
room  was  a  skylight,  and,  unknown  to  her  jailers,  the 
poor  creature  had  contrived  to  open  it,  and  forcing  her- 
self through  the  aperture,  she  would  occasionally  take  a 
little  fresh  air  on  the  roof:  this  was  some  relief  to  the 
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miserable  captive,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  so  quickened 
the  desire  for  complete  freedom,  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind,  if  a  speedy  order  did  not  come  for  her  release, 
to  jump  off  the  roof:  she  became  less  fearful  of  death 
than  of  prolonged  captivity  in  such  a  place;  for  be  it 
known  that  her  room  was  not  more  than  three  yards 
square:  it  was  merely  a  nook  taken  from  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  slates,  in  which  the  baronet  had  kept  his 
fancy-pigeons  some  time,  until  finding  it  too  high,  he  had 
relinquished  it  for  a  room  in  the  granary.  Some  un- 
welcome visits,  however,  from  the  rat  tribe,  compelled 
him  to  seek  another  place  for  his  favourites;  and  after 
much  consideration,  he  resolved  upon  taking  them  back 
to  their  old  abode:  it  was  sunny,  and  altogether  the 
best  for  the  birds. 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  view  the  state  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  door 
locked :  the  lock,  however,  did  not  long  resist  his  practised 
hand :  he  opened  the  door,  but  instead  of  advancing  to 
make  good  his  entry,  he  dropped  off  the  ladder  which  led 
to  the  cock-loft,  and  no  wonder  he  did,  for  his  ears  were 
saluted  by  these  words : — 

"  Oh  J  my  dear  Robert,  I  ivas  sure  you  ivould  come  to  my 
relie/r 

Miss  Clough,  who  was  at  the  rectory  when  this 
occurrence  took  place — had  she  been  at  home  it  would 
not  have  happened — on  her  return,  three  hours  after- 
wards, at  once  saw  that  something  had  greatly  terrified 
the  good  man:  she  plied  him  well  with  cold  gin  and 
coaxing,  and  at  length  he  confessed  that  he  had  seen 
the  ghost  of  his  wife! 

Miss  Clough,  Mr.  James  Clough,  and  the  niece  laughed 
at  this  for  ten  minutes :  then  they  wished  to  know  where. 

And,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  horror,  the  squire 
told  them. 
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Then  they  all  laughed  again,  and  to  show  him  how 
absurd  were  his  fears,  desired  him  to  step  to  the  pigeon 
loft  and  see. 

"Not  for  twenty  thousand  pounds:  I  was  worse 
frightened,  a  cursed  deal,  than  about  the  mutiny  busi- 
ness :"  and  the  trembles,  like  the  Aurora  borealis,  began 
to  rattle  over  him  again. 

Well,  if  the  squire  would  not  go  up,  the  three  Cloughs 
would — the  niece  was  a  Clough — pretending  that,  though 
they  knew  it  was  not  Mrs.  Kent,  it  might  be  somebody 
else:  they  did  so,  came  down  again,  and  a  hearty  laugh 
was  the  finish. 

But  this  incident  caused  the  permission  given  to  Mrs. 
Kent  to  go  home;  for,  it  is  obvious,  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  old  woman  in  the  pigeon  loft  would  not  be 
a  third  of  that  attending  the  process  in  an  asylum,  not 
to  speak  of  the  heavy  bribes  to  the  doctors  and  others 
to  get  her  there ;  though  in  truth  a  medical  man  did  not 
need  to  strain  his  conscience  much,  whilst  asserting  that 
the  new  patient  was  insane;  she  was  nearly  so,  and  so 
for  a  time  we  must  leave  her  and  her  affairs. 

Now,  to  show  that  the  disgraceful  rumours,  which  had 
been  most  industriously  set  afloat,  as  to  Beechwood's  lady 
being  incarcerated  in  Beechwood-hall,  were  disgustingly 
untrue,  Miss  Clough,  the  squire,  and  niece,  visited  the 
favourite  spot  of  the  Cloughs'  home;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  new  steward  joined  the  Yieldings  at  their  sea 
villa — whilst  white-washers,  painters,  &c.  were  ordered 
to  completely  renovate  the  old  house. 

Here,  however,  were  some  new  difficulties — that  is, 
they  would  have  been  difficulties  to  people  of  small 
genius,  or  wealdy  constituted  nerves — but  were  only 
amusements  to  the  practised  head  and  hand  of  Miss 
Clough.  They  were  briefly  such  as  these;  being 
shouted  and  hissed  as  the  carriage — that  is,  when  she 
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rode  in  it — passed  through  the  market-place  in  the 
small  town,  in  which  we  have  before  told  the  reader 
Miss  Clough  served  her  apprenticeship,  &c.,  &g. 

Then  she  was  hooted  at  and  sodded,  in  two  or 
three  villages  in  the  district,  the  carriage  simply 
dashing  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  squire 
swore  that  he  would  never  allow  the  coachman  to  drive 
through  that  country  again,  nor  amongst  any  such  black- 
guards. Miss  Clough  smiled  and  said,  that  as  an 
election  was  on  issue,  the  simple  people  had  only 
exercised  these  offences  politically. 

"  How  the  deuce  can  that  be,  when  they  shouted, 
'there  goes  old  Vernon  and  his  companion' — Uhere  goes 
the  old  monster  who  locked  up  his  wife — ' " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  lock  up  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  a  deuced  likely  thing, 
indeed." 

"  Then  you  see,  sir,  there  has  been  a  mistake  some- 
where." 

"  They  swear  they'll  always  serve  us  out  in  the  same 
way,  if  we  come  the  same  way  again,  and,  Barbarer,  you 
are  so  devilish  fond  of  this  infernal  town  that  I  suppose 
we  must  be  murdered  in  it,  to  please  you ! " 

This,  also,  the  market  folks  had  told  to  Miss  Clough's 
relatives,  and  they  also  had,  advisingly,  told  her ;  to  all 
of  which  she  said  she  would  give  them  a  fair  chance. 

She  did  not  put  her  promise  into  execution  on  this 
visit,  but  at  once  ordered  out  the  carriage  and  the  squire 
for  Beech  wood.  The  poor  man  was  glad  of  it,  observing 
that  he  was  convinced  there  would  be  no  sodding  or 
shouting  near  home.  Miss  Clough  directed  the  route 
through  Chester,  as  she  was  anxious  to  consult  the 
family  attorneys ;  she  had  scarcely  got  into  the  bustle 
of  the  town,  however,  when  the  carriage  and  its  occu- 
pants, in  and  out,  met  with  treatment  similar  to  that 
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which  they  experienced  in  the  small  town  just  named ; 
they  not  only  called  the  foul  names  we  have  hinted  at 
before — for  those  we  have  given  can  only  convey  a  hint 
of  the  epithets  really  applied — but  broke  the  carriage 
windows,  and  but  for  a  dashing  officer  and  his  servant, 
who  just  then  rode  up,  it  is  likely  that  the  squire  and 
lady  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  soldier,  with 
drawn  sword,  cleared  the  way  a  little,  then  bade  the 
coachman  to  insist  upon  the  horses  flying  :  the  coachman 
obeyed — the  noble  stranger  and  his  servant,  on  either 
side  of  the  flight,  parrying  ofl"  the  fierce  assaikmts  :  the 
mobmen  chase,  their  ladies  scream,  but  neither  the 
running  of  the  former,  nor  the  yells  of  the  latter,  could 
stop  the  bounding,  sounding,  distancing  carriage. 

When  the  escaped  found  themselves  fully  three  miles 
off'the  centre  stone  of  Chester  market-place,  the  lady 
recovered  a  little,  (for  she  never  had  been  so  terrified  in 
her  life,)  and  desired  the  coach  to  be  drawn  up,  that  she 
might  suitably  thank  her  preservers.  The  vehicle  stopped, 
and  then  the  lady,  after  a  confusion  of  thanks,  informed 
the  dashing  stranger,  tliat  all  this  disgraceful  outrage 
had  been  brouo;ht  on  throuo;h  her  uncle — whom  she  in- 
troduced — opposing  the  liberal  candidates  for  the  city. 

^'  How  the  d — 1  can  that  be,  Barbarer,  when  you 
know  deuced  well  that  it  is  for  the  liberals  I  shall  stand 
up  for —  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,"  said  the  lady — "  but,  however,  sir, 
you  see  the  consequence — a  nice  state  of  things — of 
having  anything  to  do — ancl  in  the  position  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  proprietor  as  my  uncle  he  cannot  help  it — 
this  terrible  political  moment — " 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  stranger — "  indeed,  I  had  no 
doubt  of  it — particularly  when  I  saw  that  red  shawl, 
Madam ;  there  was  a  lady  nearly  murdered  in  Ireland, 
jMadam,  through  wearing  a  red  cloak." 
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"  Oh,  it's  dreadful,"  said  the  grateful  lady:  "but  do 
let  me  know  to  whom  I  owe  eternal  gratitude." 

"  Here,  Madam,  permit  me,  humbly,  to  present  my 
card." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  here  are  ours;  but  I  will 
not  look  at  yours,  sir,  until  you  promise  my  uncle,  that 
you  will  come  and  spend  a  few  days  at  Beechwood — " 
and  the  lady  jogged  her  partner  in  the  carriage  to 
second  the  invitation. 

The  squire  did,  and  added  by  way  of  inducement, 
that  he  would  show  him  such  a  breed  of  rabbits  as  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

The  stranger  thanked  his  inviters,  but  observed  that 
he  should  need  no  other  inducement  to  visit  Beechwood 
than  that  which  he  then  saw  before  him. 

The  squire  thought  that  the  soldier  meant  his  pecu- 
liarly silvery  hair,  and  handsome  red  face. 

The  lady  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  but  she 
could  swear  that  it  was  at  her  he  looked  when  he  tiirn- 
ed  the  compliment,  and  not  at  the  silvery  hair  and 
rubicund  face  of  the  squire — beautiful  as  they  might  be 
deemed  by  the  owner. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  wait  on  you,"  said  the  gentleman 
making  a  most  gracious  bow:  then  waving  his  hand,  he 
rode  slowly  away:  his  servant  was  about  to  follow,  when 
Miss  Clough  ordered  the  footman  to  give  him  a  guinea. 

"  What  is  that  chap's  name,  Barbarer?"  demanded 
the  squire. 

"  '  Colonel  O'Craizem,  of  Balingosly  Castle,'  "  replied 
the  lady,  reading  from  the  Colonel's  card. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

'^  Damn  it,  Jack,  do  let  us  spend  some  money." 

"  What  for?  worthy  Colonel." 

"  Oh,  what  the  divil's  the  good  of  you  havin  the  Lord 
knows  how  much  money  in  your  pocket,  unless  we  can 
spend  a  lot  of  it?" 

"  I  had  to  pay  about  three  pounds  yesterday  for  the 
row:  for,  although  they  was  well  enough  disposed  to 
murder  old  Vernon  and  his  witch,  yet  they'd  never  have 
started  but  for  the  cold  ale  and  rum." 

"  You  had  liked  to  have  over  dosed  thim,  then;  for  in 
all  my  military  career  I  never  had  so  hard  a  duty  to 
perform — I  mane  to  save  their  lives." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  Miss  Clougli  was  nearer  cat's  meat 
than  ever  she  was  even  when  a-plucking  sparrows  for 
her  familiar:  she  fairly  squealed  at  last." 

"  Well,  but  Jacky,  let  us  spend  twinty  or  thirty 
pounds  or  so:  first,  I'll  drive  tandem  for  about  two 
hours,  round  about  the  town:  then  dine,  and  drink 
about  two  bottles  of  wine:  next  the  theatre — if  there's 
a  fine  woman  there — then  about  two  hours  at  the  ffam- 
blin  table;  then  where  you  like,  get  jolly  drunk;  squeeze 
all  the  women  in  the  house,  and  smash  all  the  glass — " 

"  And  who's  to  carry  you  to  bed?  or  find  bail  for  you, 
should  you  be  taken  to  the  lockups — or  lay  claim  to  you 
if  in  the  dead  house?" 
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"  Why,  of  course,  my  trusty  servant,  and  I'll  see  you 
handsomely  paid :  so  do,  there's  a  good  Professor;  order 
me  a  state  sate  in  the  boxes,  and  hire  the  horses  for  the 
tandem;  I  met  a  beautiful  young  angel  on  the  walls  this 
afternoon;  she'll  take  a  ride  with  me,  and  fire  bricks 
but  what  a  magnificent  tiger  you  will  make!  In  short 
we  must  have  a  smash,  or  else  how  the  divil  will 
yon  gray-eyed  grimaldi — that's  the  elegant  mode  of 
pronouncing  ^  cat/  Jack — ever  think  me  a  rale  Colonel 
O'Craizem." 

"  Well,  now,  don't  you  think  that  giving  a  regatta,  on 
the  river,  would  be  better  still,  and  then  get  merry 
whilst  making  a  distribution  of  the  prizes?" 

"  By  George,  Jacky,  that  would  be  the  very  thing 
for  the  forenoon:  that  would  be  rale  Irish  sport:  and 
thin  go  into  all  I've  chalked  out  after:  and  what's  the 
odds  but  that  we  could  do  all  for  about  fifty  pounds — " 

"  Well  now,  look  here,''  said  the  professor,  handing  a 
newspaper,  "I  think  you  have  already  cut  a  very  tidy 
figure  in  this  old  city,  more  especially  if  we  consider 
that  we  have  only  been  here  a  few  days;  read  that 
paragraph." 

"  '  The  gallant  Colonel,  who  so  nobly  rescued  the 
respected  baronet  of  Beechwood,  and  his  beautiful  and 
most  accomplished  niece,  from  the  election  mob — the 
cause  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our 
columns — is  the  third  son  of  Lord  Cloncarthy,  and  cou- 
sin— so  we  believe — of  Lord  Paget  of  this  county. 
This  gallant  son  of  Mars  has  only  been  amongst  us  a 
few  days,  yet  has  already  given  a  regatta,  and  several 
specimens  of  his  liberality.  The  prizes  at  the  regatta 
were  munificent;  and  though  he  is  going  to  stand  for 
a  borough  not  twenty  miles  off  in  the  tory  interest, 
still,  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  conduct,  at  all  events, 
is  liberal: — how  can  such  a  man   be  otherwise  in  his 
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politics?'  why,  in  the  ould  black  man's  name,  Jack,  how 
did  this  get  here?" 

"  Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  had  already  spent 
money  enough?  and,  worthy  Colonel,  that  is  the  Beech- 
wood-family  paper:  the  editor  has  six  days'  shootin  a- 
year  there,  beside  rook-days — coursing — rabbit — wild- 
duck-days,  and  the  rest." 

"  Well,  of  course,  and  deserves  it  all,  too,  when  he 
spakes  about  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  niece;  but 
how  the  divil  does  he  come  to  save  me  this  expense  of 
a  regatta?  because,  certainly,  I  should  have  given  one 
if  he  had  not; — so,  all  that  we  have  now  to  do  is  to 
start  an  hour  later  in  the  day;  but  I  never  can  commince 
blarneying  yon  old  ear-wig  unless  I've  a  two  days'  spree : 
of  course,  that  newspaper  will  have  paved  the  way 
nicely:  now,  only  make  her  believe  that  I'm  a  thundering 
rake,  and  it  w411  save  me  a  deal  of  trouble.  I  must  have 
a  divil  of  a  reputation  for  success  with  women,  or  I've  no 
chance  yonder,  more  particularly  as  I  hear  she  never 
misses  her  evening  grog,  prayers,  and  giving  religious 
instruction  and  soup  to  the  poor:  however.  Jack,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  pedigree  you  have 
given  me:  you  are  a  man  of  janius.  Jack,  and  I  have 
proved  my  extravagance  with  amazing  economy." 

"  Well,  well,  ten  pounds;  ten  pounds  is  enough — we 
can  make  a  jolly  smash  out  of  that — but  not  a  shilling 
more  for  the  present:  beside,  after  a  ten-shillin-a-w^eek 
diet,  I  think  that  pretty  fair." 

"  Don't  be  crunchy.  Jack,  be  a  brick  this  time,  even 
if  you're  a  cold-hearted  stone  ever  afterwards.  I'll  give 
you  plinty  of  sport  when  at  Beechwood;  only  wink 
whin  you  want  to  be  oiF  to  any  place;  say,  to  a  fair, 
wakes,  out-houses,  dances — with  any  of  the  maids,  and 
I'll  not  require  your  services :  besides,  I  shall  permit 
you  to  dress  in  black,  and  not  allow  you  to  wait  at  table ; 
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60,  Jacky,  lit  me  have  a  bit  of  my  own  way  now,  since 
I'm  going  to  be  such  a  considerate  master  to  you." 

Jacky  shook  his  head. 

"  I'll  make  the  tinantry  take  off  their  hats  to  you;  and 
their  daughters  to  say  that  they'd  like  such  a  knowing 
young  thief  for  their  husband!" 

Still  the  professor  looked  stiffly. 

"  You  shall  sit  in  the  house-steward's  room,  and — 
and — marry  Miss  Clough's  niece." 

Jacky  looked  like  a  young  savage  when  making  love. 

"  I  mane  for  the  time  being :  but,  however.  Professor, 
do  let  us  spind  some  money,  it's  so  long  since  I  did,  and 
I  want  to  feel  how  my  blood  is,  when  at  the  crashing 
point:  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  to  an  Irishman's 
heart,  as  no  doubt  your  mother  has  told  you — when  he's 
plinty  of  money,  or  credit,  which  is  just  the  same — as  a 
bit  of  scampishness :  for  the  sake,  thin,  of  your  Irish 
half.  Professor,  do  come  out.  It  will  look  well  for  the 
candidate  in  the  conservative  interest  to  set  the  town  in 
a  rakish  blaze :  sure  to  please  at  Befechwood." 

"  Well,"  said  Jacky,  after  giving  the  thing  a  little  of 
his  consideration :  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do, 
Colonel:  you  can  run  up  a  shot  here  at  the  Royal,  as 
far  as  five  or  ten  pounds;  and  I  will  give  you  a  couple 
of  sovereigns  to  put  into  your  pocket :  now  mind,  I'm 
going  down,  in  disguise,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Groveby;  same  as  I  did  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wiches:  you  can  be  as  great  a  fool  as  you  like  during 
my  absence — barrin  one  or  two  things — never  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Benzoni  or  that  of  Kent  :  this  mind  as 
you  value  your  life:  I  will  pay  your  bill  if  I  find  that 
you  have  not  betrayed  yourself: — if  you  have,  and  are 
the  cause  of  defeating  my  plan,  in  search  of — of — of 
poor  Mrs.  Kent — " 

"  Enough,  enough,  Professor:  do  you  think  I  do  not 
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wish  to  find  the  poor  creature  as  well  as  yourself?  If 
I  am  a  scamp,  do  you  think  I  do  not,  or  could  not,  love 
my  own  mother? — or  if  I  saw  a  cat  tear  a  hen  from  her 
squalling  chickens,  do  you  think  I  would  not  smash 
pussy's  ribs?" 

"  A  cat,  indeed,  that  has  taken  the  best — I  shall  go 
mad — love  your  mother?  I  shall  go  mad,  O'Craizem, 
unless  I  find  her." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  trimble  and  shake  that  way :  come, 
now,  lave  a  little  more  of  this  to  me  than  you  first 
thought  of  doin,  and  you'll  see  it  will  be  quite  as  well  for 
the  scheme :  although  my  head  is  but  a  bladder  of  lard 
as  compared  to  your  Barceloni  nut,  yet  recollect  I  have 
had  some  breedin,  Irish  too,  and  what  is  more,  have  had 
my  brass-plate  scoured  for  the  last  tin  months;  for 
having  had  no  employment,  and  little  to  ate,  I  scoured 
it  for  amusement.  And  now  mark,  Jacky,  (to  show  you 
I'm  no  fool,)  this  woman  will  never  marry  me:  no,  no, 
she'll  be  too  deep  for  that;  for  though  I  may  gammon 
all  about  her,  it  will  only  be  done  by  her  consent.  It 
will  answer  her  purpose;  I  may  be  the  manes  of  makin 
somebody — one  she'd  like  too — court  in  earnest.  No, 
no:  I  shall  be  contint  with  thirds  of  whatever  Benzoni 
gits ;  and  help  you  to  find  out  where  or  how  they  have 
disposed  of  your  poor  friend:  all  this  will  I  do." 

"Thanks,  O'Craizem:  I  have  a  better  opinion  of 
vour  discretion  now,  nor  ever  I  had  afore:  I  never 
feared  your  honesty  to  me;  in  the  first  place,  you  could 
have  no  great  interest,  because,  if  I  saw  the  game  a-goin 
on  with  an  under  twist,  I  would  blow  your  brains  out 
at  once — I  mean  as  far  as  poor  Mrs.  Kent  is  concerned. 
What  I  am  to  write  to  William  Kent,  alas !  I  know  not." 

"  O,  tell  him  if  he's  only  as  sure  to  be  a  M.A.  as  we 
are  to  find  his  grand-mother,  the  sooner  he  takes  his 
degree,  the  sooner  we  shall  deliver  her." 
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Jacky  smiled,  and  told  O'Craizem  he  should  not  see 
him  for  a  few  days ;  he  then  began  his  operations  for  the 
espionage.  Jacky  had  heard  that  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  Methodists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Groveby,  and 
he  having  in  early  life  (we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  name  it  sooner),  travelled  with  one  of  their  itinerant 
preachers,  as  a  sort  of  Amen-clerk,  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  assume  something  of  his  old  calling, 
knowing  that  that  would  beget  more  confidence  and 
information  in  a  day,  than  he  was  likely  to  obtain  in  a 
year  any  other  way. 

He  dressed  himself  accordingly:  had  his  black  hair 
smoothed  down,  his  shirt  collar  taken  off;  his  black 
clothes  made  to  look  quiet  and  peaceable,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  outward  man  to  be  as  sleek  and  as  guileless 
as  need  be;  bought  the  usual  hand-bible,  hymn  book, 
and  a  few  hundred  tracts,  and  got  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion at  the  place  of  purchase;  thus  equipped,  he  dropped, 
after  a  twenty-mile-lift  on  a  stage  coach,  at  a  small 
village  called  Chooton,  about  a  mile  from  Groveby; 
then  he  mounted  his  false  nose  and  green  spectacles. 

He  soon  ascertained  from  a  school-boy  where  one  of 
the  "Methodies"  lived,  a  small  tenement,  half  public- 
house,  half  shop,  for  the  sale  of  eatables  and  little 
necessaries — the  "missess"  only  of  this  establishment 
was  one  of  the  blessed — the  husband  having,  secretly,  as 
great  hate  to  his  wife's  associates  as,  publicly,  to  have 
a  peaceable  house,  he  professed  to  think,  "  they  did 
a  great  deal  of  good;"  that  is,  every  body  said  so; 
but  then,  as  he  had  been  reared  a  churchman,  why,  of 
course,  he  had  a  wish  to  remain  one.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, had  made  a  pious  vow  to  several  of  their  clergymen 
that  she  would  convert  her  husband  even  if  it  cost  her 
her  own  soul  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  Tunstal — the  name  of  the  gentleman^said  that 
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he  had  no  doubt  he  could  get  on  well  enough,  being 
both  shop-keeper,  publican,  and  small  farmer,  if  he  could 
only  keep  his  wife's  hand,  when  a  knife  was  in  it,  from 
the  bacon  and  cheese;  or  her  hand,  without  a  knife,  from 
the  hams  and  new  butter,  in  favour  of  her  ministers  and 
their  wives;  or  his  buns  and  preserves  from  their  little 
ones:  then  there  were  occasional  tea-parties  for  the 
whole  lady-congregation  of  their  tabernacle:  then  the 
missionary  boxes  fastened  all  his  children's  halfpence — 
could  not  he  stop  all  this?  he  would  some  day  try. 

This  was  the  place  for  Jacky,  so  in  he  walked  to  the 
public-house  department:  thought  of  Mr.  Mellow's 
establishment  in  London,  and  could  not  but  wonder 
that  such  disparity  could  exist  in  the  same  calling.  He 
called  for  some  beer:  took  out  some  money  to  pay  for 
it,  then  his  Bible  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  A  servant 
girl  supplied  the  beverage — her  mistress  herself  refus- 
ing to  do  so — not  because  she  disliked  a  glass  of  ale, 
but  because  she  considered  the  vending  of  it  sinful. 
tTacky  had  not  read  far,  or  drunk  much  of  the  home- 
brewed, when  he  overheard  the  following  bit  of  dialogue 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  Mrs.  Tunstal  hearing  her  son 
repeat  his  task  previous  to  his  going  to  school — there 
to  say  it  to  the  school-mistress.  Mr.  Tunstal,  it  would 
seem,  was  also  present.  The  son  was  a  little  puddingy 
chap  of  about  seven,  who  had  just  rammed  into  himself 
as  much  dumpling  as  he  could  swallow.  He  was 
dressed  in  corded  fustian. 

"  Now,  Rutchet,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  am  thy  worldly 
mam,  as  thy  schoo-mistress  is  thy  spiritl,  so  it's  my  duty 
to  hear  thee  thy  task  before  thou  goes  to  say  it  off  in 
another  place:  now  begin." 

"  A — a,  B — a,  C — a,  D — a,  E — a,  F — a,  G — a — a — 
a — a,  K — a,  L — a,  L — a,  L — a,  Y — a,  X — a,  Y — a,  L 
— a,  L — a,  Tozart,"  (Z). 
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"Now,  Rutchet;  art  sure  thou  said  thy  task  reet?" 

"  Heigh,"  jutted  out  the  short  pupil. 

"  Aw  was  reet :  no  blunder?  but  was  as  it  should  be?" 

"  Heigh." 

"  Well,  but,  thou  had  better  try  it  over  once  moor ; 
becos  thou  seemed  to  stut  a  great  deal — begin  again, 
will  ta — becos,  though  I  never  went  to  schoo  mysel, 
it's  not  only  my  place  to  see  thee  weel  tout,  but  make 
thee  fittin  for  that  blessed  place  where  aw  larnin, 
vanity,  and  wickedness,  shall  be  turned  out:  bigiu 
agen." 

"A — a,  B — a,  C— a,  D — a,  M — a,  O — a,  C — a, 
L — a,  M — a,  X — a,  L — a,  L — a,  L — a — a — a — a, 
L — a,  tozart." 

"  Now,  Kutchet,  art  thou  quite  sure  thou  did  'em  aw 
reet?  becos  if  I  don't  find  thee  out,  the  schoo-misess 
will:  art  sure  they're  reet,  I  ax  ta?" 

"  Heigh." 

"  Well,  but  thou  geet  fast  at  one  place,  did  ta  not?" 

"  At  i  I  did." 

"  Ay,  Rutchet,  thou  did,  and  a  nice  place  to  get  fast 
at,  too^  and  if  ever  I  hear  thee  come  out  with  that 
noughty  letter  again,  I'll  turn  thee  out  of  th'  dor.  Tell 
the  schoo-misess,  as  thy  mam  says,  thou  mun  caw  that 
letter  some  other  name :  Til  have  no  sich  langage  in  my 
house.  There  was  a  reverend  divine  gentleman  said  in 
this  house,  last  Wednesday  neet,  that  if  he  had  forty 
children — and  he  has  had  nine-and-twenty  by  three 
sisters — " 

"  Three  loliatV^  demanded  Mr.  Tunstal,  who  spoke  for 
the  first  time. 

"  His  three  wives." 

"  What  made  thee  caw  'em  three  sisters  for,  when  they 
wusn't?" 

"Why,  ignorant  Tummus,  if  thou'd  join  us,  thou 
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would  soon  know :  we  are  aw  sisters  in  our  persuadgion 
— in  the  Lord: — and  he  said  that  if  he  had  forty,  aw 
livin,  (for  mony  of  the  nine-and-twenty  are  in  heaven,) 
he  would  not  let  one  of  them  make  use  of  that  noughty 
name,  becos,  as  he  said,  by  familyizing  children  to  it 
when  young,  they  would  not  fear  it  when  they  growed 
up  to  wickedness  and  the  divil." 

"  What  mun  he  caw  L  then?  "  demanded  Mr.  Tunstal, 
a  little  sulkily. 

"  Why,  heaven,  or  star,  or  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  other 
dacint  Christian  name;  or,  when  he  comes  to  it,  say 
'  noughty  letter^''  same  as  thou  says  '  hard  word'  when  ta 
reads  th'  newspaper:  isn't  it  better  to  skip  o'er  a  gutter 
than  have  the  feet  weet  through?  and  yet,  thou'd  jump 
into  a  never  burnin  lake,  quenched  with  brimstone, 
pitch,  and  sich  sinners  as  thee,  Tummus — unless  thou 
becomes  one  of  us — a  brother:  and  thou'll  get  in,  too, 
Rutchet,  if  ta  thinks  moor  of  thy  grand  larnin  than  of  thy 
Maker — a  place  deeper  in  burnin  fire  than  our  waterin- 
pit  is  of  cows'  drink ;  and  as  broad  as  from  here  to  our 
blessed,  blessed  new  chapel — the  place  where  there's 
weepin  and  wailin  of  teeth — " 

"What!  in  your  new  chapel?"  asked  the  husband, 
perhaps  a  little  sneeringly. 

"Now,  Tummus,  in  Hell:  and  I'll  set  fire  to  thee 
and  thy  larned  son  there  too,  if  ever  I  hear  him  make 
use  of  it  again  in  his  grand  tasks;  and  thee,  tell  thy 
missess  that  so  says  thy  lawful  mam." 

"  Come,"  thought  Jacky,  "  this  will  be  the  placed 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Jacky  waited  until  the  worthy,  though  humbled  Mr. 
Tunstal  left  his  home  to  look  about  his  farm ;  he  then 
went  into  the  kitchen,  took  out  his  hymn-book,  read  a 
hymn,  then  repeated  the  first  couplet  of  it,  set  up  a 
terrific  nasal  yell — the  lady  knew  it  to  be  the  real  sort, 
sang  with  him:  next  the  servant  wench,  who  stopped 
mopping  the  floor;  lastly,  the  neighbours  who  had 
heard  the  heavenly  din,  and  soon  a  small  tabernacle  was 
formed. 

Then  Jacky  made  prayer,  grunted,  and  when  the 
master  of  the  house  returned  to  prepare  for  milking,  he 
found  Jacky,  his  wife,  and  a  few  select  friends,  up  to 
their  rosy  cheek-bones  in  fat  cakes,  rich  bread  and  butter, 
frizzled  ham,  newly-laid  eggs,  smoking  tea,  qualified 
with  sugar,  cream,  rum,  chat,  love  to  the  cause,  hate  to 
the  scoffers,  scandal,  and  all  the  rest  of  a  delightful, 
religious  tea-party. 

Jacky  proposed  there  should  be  a  sermon  in  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  Tunstal  proposed  that  his  wife  should  help  him  to 
milk,  whilst  the  servant  should  finish  her  cleaning  up: 
Mrs.  Tunstal's  reply  to  which  was  done  in  a  burst  of 
tears :  demanding  whether  he  would  rather  see  a  can  of 
milk,  and  her  soul  in  the  place  she  had  described  at 
dinner,  or  the  can  empty,  the  cows'  udders  full,  until 
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the  following  morning,  and  her  soul  in  heaven — or  getting 
ready  for  it !  "  Now,  Tummus,  don't  thee  stand  chun- 
nerin  there,  about  it  bein  no  matter  where  my  soul  goes : 
I  suppose  I'm  to  miss  my  blessed  duties  with  a  new 
minister  of  the  gospel  here — a  young  angel  fro  heaven, 
coming  to  preach  the  blessed  word,  and  I'm  to  miss  it  for 
milk !  oh !  shame,  sinner !  drop  down  on  thy  stupid  knees 
and  ax  this  reverend  divine  clergyman  to  forgive  thee, 
and  that  he  will  pray  heaven  not  to  strike  thee  down 
with  a  thunner-bolt." 

The  husband,  thus  humbled,  went  to  do  the  milking 
himself,  as  what  husband,  of  so  religious  a  wife,  would 
not? 

At  this  time  arrived  two  grooms  from  Beechwood, 
who  drew  up  their  horses  at  the  front  of  the  smaU  tavern, 
in  order  to  taste  Mr.  Tunstal's  tap.  Mrs.  Tunstal  was 
in  such  high  spirits  as  to  the  preaching,  that  she  told 
the  young  gentlemen  of  the  stable-jackets  all  about  it, 
and  concluded  by  desiring  them  to  inform  their  dear, 
sweet,  good  lady — the  lady  of  the  manor — what  a 
happiness  she  had  the  power  to  confer  upon  herself  and 
sisteren,  if  she  would  only  come  and  see  their  congrega- 
tion that  evening;  let  alone  so  great  a  lady  joining  them 
in  their  duties — if  she  could  come,  she  should  verily 
fancy  that  her  soul  was  in  heaven  long  before  its  time. 

Whether  or  not  the  grooms  satisfied  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Tunstal  is  not  known;  what  Miss  Clough  did,  that 
evening,  is— perfectly. 

Mrs.  Tunstal  caused  the  beUman  to  announce  the 
happy  event,  as  to  where  and  at  what  hour  the  preach- 
ment was  to  take  place.  Jacky,  in  the  meantime,  pre- 
pared himself  by  ascertaining  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  dissoluteness  was  carried  on :  such  as  the  fairs,  wakes, 
Saturday-night  dancings,  and  the  rest.  The  sermon 
which  he  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  one  that  he  had 
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heard  his  master  preach  hundreds  of  times.  Jacky  knew 
every  word  of  it:  all  then  he  had  to  do  was  to  remem- 
ber well  the  names  of  the  places  hinted  at,  and  to  give 
a  little  Cheshire  dialect  when  he  was  introducing  a  little 
Cheshire  dialoo^ue. 

The  only  thing  which  Jacky  had  forgotten  was  in 
what  part  of  the  Bible  the  text  was  to  be  found,  but 
this  he  thought  of  little  consequence,  so  operated  upon 
one  suo^o^ested  bv  his  amiable  hostess. 

The  hour  was  seven  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
delightful,  and  being  after  the  hour  of  labour,  the  con- 
gregation was  an  immense  one. 

Mr.  Stratford,  after  taking  twenty  minutes  in  pro- 
pounding his  own  particular  notions  as  to  the  dimensions, 
capabilities,  soundings,  properties,  intensities,  of  hell 
and  its  tumultuous  waves,  next  told  them  how  they 
might  avoid  a  mixing  up  with  them  altogether,  or  even 
seeing  the  suffering  of  the  damned — unless  in  the  way 
of  curiosity,  as  sight-seers  visit  prisons,  mad-houses, 
executions,  and  the  like — the  blessed  being  allowed  to 
view  these  awful  abodes  whenever  they  chose,  though 
strictly  forbidden  to  intercede  for  any  of  the  unhappy 
abiders  therein. 

He  then,  after  twenty  minutes  more,  wound  up  the 
whole  in  this  way. 

"  And  now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,"  continued  the 
eloquent  preacher,  "  for  one  touch  more  at  the  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world." 

"  I  think  I  may  fairly  call  this  a  wicked  world  (no 
deaut,  no  deaut),  and  a  good  deal  of  this  arises  from  our 
wishing  to  snatch  that  which  belongs  to  others,  and 
stick  to  our  own,  too:  and  this  worldliness  is  found  in 
the  young  mind  quite  as  soon  as  in  the  more  foxy — a 
sure  place  is  the  one  I  have  described  for  the  miser — 
for  the  grasping  man.     Let  us  look  at  one.  , 

Vol.  n.— H. 
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^'  Have  you  never  seen  of  a  summer,  sunny,  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  young  gentleman — such  as  little  '  Rutchet* 
there,  (the  scholar,)  blowing  soap  suds  from  an  old 
pipe?  forming  small  worlds,  quite  as  great  to  his  notions, 
as  to  ours  is  the  one  we  inhabit — and  as  uncertain  too 
-—I  see  you  have,  and  so  have  I: — an  ambitious  little 
chap  on  a  pig-cot  top.  He  blows  one,  and  the  sun 
jshining  upon  it,  divides  it  into  silver-seas,  purple  con- 
tinents, and  golden  islands:  then,  all  is  sparkling  with 
countless  gems,  myriad  coruscating  hues.  ^  Eh,  what  a 
treasure  is  that,'  he  breathlessly  says,  ^  if  I  could  only 
catch  it,  and  carry  it  home;  what  a  happy — oh  what  a 
fortunate  little  darling  I  should  be.*  But  a  jealous 
zephyr  fans  it  far  beyond  his  most  distant  ambition- 
grasps:  and  so  he  muses,  saddens,  and  is  what  the 
world  calls  a  disappointed  man :  for,  knowing  what  his 
soul  thirsts  for,  he  thinks  every  body  else  does: — what! 
is  he  pointed  at?  why  then  he  is  resolved  to  succeed; 
his  breast  becomes  a  mine  of  iron;  his  head,  a  volcano; 
his  hands,  claws  of  steel.  Wait  until  a  propitious 
sale  brino^s  the  dazzlino:  treasure  once  more  within 
his  range;  clutch  it  he  will,  nor  mind  the  means,  nor 
man's  opinions  upon  them,  but  he  will  win  the  noble 
prize. 

"  And  behold!  it  sails  in  swelling  grandeur — nearer — 
nearer  it  comes;  not  a  pulse  moves;  nay,  he  bids  his 
heart  to  suspend  its  labours:  now,  now — he — he  grasps! 
ah !  fatal  inexperience ;  the  very  wind  formed  by  the 
act  drives  the  gaudy  sphere  further  and  further  from 
his  palsied  hand,  and  sickened,  quickened  heart.  He  ia 
not  bankrupt  though,  though  near  it :  I  mean,  my  friends. 
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he  had  nearly  fallen  oiF  the  roof  of  the  piggery — not  that 
he  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  as  were  the  humble 
creatures  who  were  takino;  their  evenino-  meal  under  him : 
eleven  sucklings — poor  little  piggies,  and  their  fond 
parent — poor  sow — but  I'll  ask  every  mother  here  what 
she  felt?" 

(Groans,  and  almost  faintings!) 

"^He  stands  in  moody  disappointment;  nothing  can 
restore  peace  to  his  jarred  breast,  save  the  floating 
vision:  he  dreams  not  that  he  has  a  thousand  others  in 
the  old  black  cup  beside  him :  no,  none  but  the  one : 
e'en  as  the  sickly  lover — none  but  the  one. 

"Ah!  ao-ain  it  comes:  he  is  still  to  be  the  rich 
possessor:  it  comes,  it  comes,  gently — gently — Ex- 
perience gives  certitude,  and  Caution  checks  his  ardour; 
oh,  if  he  should — if  he  should — give  him  death  and 
success,  and  it  shall  be  so — he  strikes!  'tis  his,  ^ha,  ha, 
ha.'  He's  happy;  all  his  diamonded  hopes  are  empurpled 
and  throned;  his  argosy  is  Indian  laden.  True  it  is, 
some  lives  were  lost,  for  in  his  final  spring  he  fell  upon 
the  happy  family  we've  seen;  now  three  lie  dead,  and 
others  but  linger  to  follow  them  in  greater  anguish: 
squeal,  mother,  for  thy  piggies  slain :  a  peaceable  race 
you  were,  sitting  at  your  cottage  door  to  take  your  tea, 
to  witness  the  glorious  sun,  and  hymn  his  maker's  praise 
— alas,  Ambition  writhed  ye  down.  But  what  cares 
the  world-man;  has  he  not  his  soul-treasure?  What 
hath  he  to  do  with  widows'  tears  or  orphans'  wasted 
forms;  with  crushed  hearts  and  bruised  limbs — why, 
are  not  his  own  well?  Yea,  and  so  proud  the  first,  and 
so  strong  the  last,  that  he  laughs  loudly,  as  he  runs 
haughtily  over  the  desolation  made  by  his  fierce  hands 
and  heavy  tread.  He  has  attained  the  great  summit, 
and  the  ruin  caused  only  makes  more  sublime  the  pic- 
ture; gives  dignity  to  the  grouping,  and  power  to  the 
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whole  composition.  Why,  where  would  be  the  triumph- 
arch,  if  good  men's  fields  and  golden  corn-glebes  had  not 
first  been  turned  to  churchyards,  and  good  mothers'  eyes 
to  watering  pots! 

"  Wherefore  the  lofty  monument  of  a  nation's  chief? 
is  it  to  make  succeeding  generations  look  up  as  an 
atonement  for  those  who  were  made  to  lie  down?  or, 
that  a  battle-chief  might  be  placed  in  stone  apotheosis, 
to  prevent  us  thinking  upon  national  slaughters;  a  pre- 
sent pride  for  a  past  murder  ? 

"  Well,  now  that  our  hero  has  got  his  breath  and  his 
pulse — is  past  his  first  tumults  of  joy — ^his  castle  built, 
and  his  demesne  stretched  out — he  is  resolved  to  enjoy 
his  noble  reward;  at  all  risks,  he  may  take  a  peep 
at  it,  if  not  at  once  turn  it  to  worldly  use:  it  was 
glorious  even  when  he  could  but  see  it;  what  must  it  be 
now,  when  it  is  his — his,  and  for  ever  his?  He  will  look 
— no;  the  sight  may  be  too  dazzling:  he  must  have  for- 
titude ;  he  opens  his  hands,  slightly — there  is  not 
certainly  much  for  surprise: — a  little  more,  and  a  little 
more,  and — a  little  more  disappointment;  he  opens 
them  FINALLY !  as  I  do  now,  and  lo,  there  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  soap-suds  he  had  just  emitted  from 
the  old  tobacco-pipe! 

"  And  so  it  will  be  with  all  of  us,  my  brethren :  when 
we  think  we  have  secured  all  the  happiness  upon  the 
globe;  conquered,  nay,  gained  the  world  itself — we  only 
find  that  it  is  a  portion  of  that  earth,  of  which  we  are 
and  to  which  we  must  soon — ah!  too  soon,  return." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Jacky,  in  the  heat  of  his  noble  discourse,  (which  cer- 
tainly did  credit  to  his  imitative  powers  and  memory,) 
had  not  perceived  the  drawing  up  of  an  open  carriage,  nor 
had  he  noticed  Sir  Robert  Vernon,  Miss  Clough,  and 
another  young  lady;  the  other  young  lady  was  the 
niece,  of  whom  the  reader  has  already  heard.  The 
carriage  drew  up  behind  him,  so  that  though  Miss 
Clough  could  hear  a  few  sentences  of  the  sermon,  she 
could  not  see  the  speaker.  . 

So  soon  as  all  the  yelling  blessings  were  prayed  upon 
the  preacher's  head,  a  hymn  was  commenced,  and  whilst 
in  progression,  the  lady  of  the  manor  alighted  from  the 
carriage,  telling  her  uncle  and  niece  that  they  might 
drive  on,  as  she  felt  disposed  to  join  in  the  thanksgivings 

When  her  approach  was  observed  by  the  enthusiastic 
congregation,  their  pipes  took  new  courage;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  German  chorus  would  be  but  a  pianissimo  to 
the  stunning  hallelujah:  surely  Heaven  had  shown 
especial  favour  that  day,  to  send  so  great  an  apostle- 
some  adoring  cows,  and  the  new  addition  to  the  cause. 
Miss  Clough.  For  behold,  so  soon  as  the  hymn  was 
finished,  she  dropped  down  upon  her  knees,  like  the 
rest,  and  groaned  aloud — and  looked  through  her 
fingers  to  get  a  good  peep  at  the  young  reverend  gen- 
tleman.    Jacky  was  too  deep — in  prayer,  to  be  seen  by 
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the  lady.  Not,  but  she  would  have  had  a  peep,  but  for 
a  piece  of  information  which  was  just  given  to  her  by 
one  of  her  servants,  who  rode  up,  quickly,  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was,  that  some  of  the  principal  barristers  on 
the  Chester  circuit  were  coming,  at  rather  a  dashing 
speed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  visit  to  Beechwood. 
They  had  a  standing  invitation  at  the  manor,  as  well 
for  fishing,  shooting,  dining,  or  what  they  liked,  if  that 
they  were  barristers  either  of  standing,  or  very  likely 
to  be  so — and  that,  too,  before  long. 

This  announcement  so  startled  the  lady,  that  she  not 
only  sprang  from  her  orison,  but  actually  bolted  into  a 
cottage  adjacent.  For  to  be  seen  kneeling  in  such  com- 
pany— even  to  find  out  a  hundred  preachers,  though 
she  had  an  intense  desire  to  know  something  of  the  new 
and  brilliant  light — was  to  be  ruined  with  the  circuit 
people.  They  arrived,  however,  just  as  she  was  coming 
out  of  the  cottage:  doubtless  she  had  been  engaged  in 
some  active  charity,  giving  advice  or  what  not;  thus 
it  will  be  perceived  that,  though  not  ashamed  to  be  seen 
stepping  out  of  this  very  humble  abode,  she  was,  at 
being  found  praying  to  her  Maker — mind,  we  only  mean 
in  vulgar  company!  not,  had  it  been  M'iih  the  rector's 
lady;  nor,  of  course,  with  a  criminal  on  the  night  before 
execution. 

We  shall  leave  the  Beechwood  and  circuit  party: 
return  to  the  godly  company  which  Miss  Clough  left 
with  so  much  precipitation,  and  see  how  our  reverend 
divine  apostle — the  appellation  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  congregation — progresses.  Jacky  went  back  to  Mrs. 
Tunstal's,  and,  certainly,  was  not  badly  received,  even 
by  the  landlord  himself — more  especially  when  he  found 
that  his  guest,  unlike  any  preacher  before,  would  insist 
upon  paying  not  only  for  what  he  had,  but  would  treat 
his  host. 
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Mr.  Tunstal,  it  is  true,  viewed  this  as  a  plan  laid  by 
his  wife's  congregation  for  his  conversion:  still,  free 
drink  and  ao^reeable  conversation  were  no  bad  thino^s. 
Mrs.  Tunstal  said  she  had  never  had  one  leg  in  heaven 
before,  but  she  had  often  found  one  out  of  bed,  when 
she  awoke  through  dreaming  that  her  husband  was  in 
the  naughty  place ! 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Stratford  and  the  family  had  got  a 
little  chatty,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  had  departed, 
he  ventured  to  ask  who  the  grand  lady  was,  who  stepped 
out  of  the  still  grander  carriage. 

"  O,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  hostess,  "  it  is  the  lady 
of  Beech  wood;  one  of  the  sweetest,  dearest,  most  best 
ladies  as  ever  was." 

Mr.  Tunstal  looked  at  his  wife,  and  then  at  his  guest. 

"  It's  a  great  blessing ;  see  how  humbly  she  joined 
us  in  prayer,  poor  thing ! " 

'^  And  bow  precious  soon  she  jumped  up,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  when  she  was  told  of  them  chaps  comiag." 

"  Ay,  poor  thing,  she  thought  they'd  be  scoffers  and 
scorners." 

"Now,  come,  Mrs.  Tunstal,  out  with  it:  is  she  not 
about  the  greatest,  most  wickedest,  worstest,  terriblest 
woman  as  ever  lived?" 

"  Whatever  we  know,"  replied  the  husband,  seeing 
his  wife  a  little  bothered,  "  we  must  say  nothin:  stones 
can  hearken  in  this  parish;  not  a  oak-tree  but  can  carry 
things  up  to  Beechwood  of  late." 

"  Well,  then,  Tummus,  keep  practizing  how  to  use 
nothin  but  th'  same  words  as  I  ha'  done — '  sweetest,' 
^  dearest,'  '  goodest.' "" 

"  Ay,  but  then,  Mary,  I'm  not  of  thy  persuadgion^ 
and  don't  like  always  to  be  tellin  lies." 

"  Ay,  but  if  ta  did  tell  'em,  thou  could  soon  pray  'em 
off  again:  that's  th'  beauty  of  our  doctrine:  we  con  soon 
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get  reet  if  we  get  wrong,  havin  more  means  of  grace 
than  any  other,  and  that's  why  I'm  resolved  to  make 
thee  turn." 

"  Well  but,  my  dear  sister,"  said  the  divine,  "  I  have 
a  great  wish  to  know  this  woman's  character;  because, 
as  you  know,  there  cannot  be  too  dark-coloured  a  sinner 
for  us:  this  one,  I  am  informed,  is  a  very  black  one,  and 
I  am  determined  to  rinse  her  out;  she  must  become 
one  of  us ;  therefore  tell  me  all,  for  to  say  the  truth, 
what  I  am  come  down  here  for,  is  to  turn  her  terrible 
heart." 

"  O  reverend  divine  apostle,  if  I  had  known,  I  would 
a  toud  yo  all  at  th'  first.  Well  then,  you  must 
know — " 

"  Stay,"  said  her  husband,  "  if  ta  art  goin  to  begin,  I 
will  keep  watch,  or  else  for  anything  I  know,  this  oud 
squab  here  may  be  th'  first  to  beat  th'  oak-tree,  this 
time :  let  me  keep  a  look-out."  And  Mr.  Tunstal  went 
and  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  whilst  his  good 
wife  commenced  as  follows. 

^'  Well,  the  Lord  knows  that  she  is  the  terror  of 
miles  round  here:  for  even  folks  as  used  to  make  fun  of 
others  for  bein  frickened  of  her,  at  first,  are  now  as 
scared  as  they  wos:  my  word,  I  would  not  that  she 
should  hear  us  for  a  million,  only,  as  I  know,  it  may 
be  th'  cause  of  savin  her  everlasting  soul,  or  else — oh 
dear,  I  go  coud  when  I  think  abeaut  her." 

"  Oh,  fear  not,  but  tell  all;  I  cannot  be  her  doctor 
without  I  know  what  ails  her." 

"  That's  what  my  doctor  said  when  I  laid  in :  well 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  real  lady  of  the  manor  came 
down  here  last  back-end,  and  she  has  never  been  seen 
since:  that  is,  she  hasn't,  though  her  spirit  has;  that  sure 
enough  has,  neet  after  neet;  ay,  and  I  believe  once  or 
twice  in  the  day-time,  on  the  top  of  Beechwood  house ; 
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besides,  while  she  did  live — it  was  one  of  th'  grooms  as 
toud  me  himsel,  who  slept  close  to  where  she  was  con- 
fined and  heard  her  groan  i'  th'  neet  (Jacky  groaned) — it 
was  only  in  a  pigeon  loft.  Some  think  that  there  they 
hung  her — you  may  well  look  frickend,  sir.  Eh,  it's 
dreadful  work;  and  then  you  see  in  aw  th'  tenants'  new- 
takings,  they  was  tied  out  about  their  plooing  and  I 
don't  know  what;  well,  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  becos 
Sir  Robert — who  they  now  say  is  not  Sir  Robert — said 
they  was  all  matter  of  form: — and  yet,  would  you 
believe  it!  th*  new  steward  has  served  'em  aw  with 
notices — not  to  warn  'em  against  plooing  too  mich,  but 
to  lift,  for  he  has  had  all  their  o'er  plooing  measured — 
to  lift  th'  full  fines :  some  has  as  much  as  £900  to  pay — 
nay,  they  all  expect  to  be  ruined.'* 

"Well,  but  why  don't  they  see  Sir  Robert  about 
this?" 

"  Ha,  Lord  love  you,  reverend  sir,  that's  where  it  is ; 
no  one  can  get  to  speak  a  word  to  him  even  if  it  was  on 
life  and  death:  speak  to  him!  didn't  you  see,  sir,  when 
she  got  out  o'  t'  carriage  to  come  and  squiz  us — for  it 
wasn't  to  pray,  not  it — she  took  care  that  that  skinny 
niece  rode  on  with  him.  Ha,  that  will  be  a  sly  un — 
just  as  sly  as  her  aunt,  if  she  doant  top  her." 

"  But  could  not  some  one  bribe  a  servant  to  put  a 
note  into  his  hand — room,  or  something  of  that?" 

"  Eh,  bless  you,  divine  sir,  how  can  that  be?  for  ever 
sin'  that  great  countess  and  Lady  Vernon  come  down 
here,  she  has  had  her  bed  in  her  uncle's  dressin  room — 
and  her  niece  sleepin  with  her:  so  you  see  that  it's 
quite  impossible  to  get  a  word  with  him.  Even  on 
shootin,  or  coorsin  days,  there's  always  her  brother  to 
watch  him — th'  new  steward.  Nay,  and  at  sacrament 
— at  church — there's  always  one  kneels  on  each  side  of 
him." 
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"  Well,  and  this  animal  Clough — he  wants  some 
washing  out  too,  does  he  not?" 

"  Why,  sir,  only  he's  so  often  drunk,  or  else  he  would 
soon  be  as  great  a  tyranny-man  as  his  sister." 

"  Well,  they  must  be  great  fools,  in  these  parts,  or 
somethin  worse,  I'm  a-thinkin." 

"  Why,  you  see,  these  new  notices  of  th'  fines  has  so 
frickened  folks  that  th'  name  of  Clough  makes  us  aw 
go  pale — that,  and  Lady  Vernon's  job.  And  there  is 
no  deaut  whatever,  that  noughty  Tom  Harecroft  is  still 
secretly  employed  at  Beech  wood;  for  he  works  none, 
and  yet  is  always  drinkin.  Some  think  it  was  him  as 
destroyed  poor  Lady  Yernon — you  seem  quite  agitated, 
reverend  sir : — mind  you,  nobody  is  positive  that  she  is 
hung,  nor  even  dead;  but  you  know  best,  divine  sir, 
whether  spirits  can  walk  about  or  not  before  deaoth: 
but  Harecroft  is  a  dreadful  fellow,  and  th'  fear  of 
every  body. 

^^It  is  thought  that  th'  fine-business  commenced 
through  young  Mr.  Lawrence: — you  see  th'  Lawrences 
don't  farm  a  great  deal  under  Beechwood,  chiefly  living 
on  their  own  land,  but  young  Lawrence  will  not  keep 
company  with  th'  Beechwood  family;  so  Miss  Clough, 
to  revenge  th'  insult,  lifted  th'  fines  on  their  over- 
plooin;  and  then,  thinkin  that  every  body  would  see  th' 
motive  if  she  did  it  to  nobody  else — so,  now  she's  doin 
it  to  ^em  aw  alike. 

"  I  believe  they  will  commence  sellin  up  in  a  few  days 
aw^  as  cannot  pay — th'  new  leases  himpowerin  'em  so  to 
do,  after  a  week's  notice;  so  there  will  be  wailing  and 
gashin  of  teeth  in  this  parish  as  well  as  when — " 

"She  gets  to  h — 1,"  said  Jacky,  savagely;  "well,  tell 
me  no  more :  you  have  made  me  sick,  Mrs.  Tunstal." 

"  Ay,  but  th'  strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  aw  this  ruin 
she  has  brout  upo  th'  township  is  becos  she's  mad  after 
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this  same  young  Lawrence ;  and  he  so  hates  her,  that 
some  say  he's  goin  to  travel  to  get  out  of  her  sight." 

"  And  how  do  the  rectory  folks  agree  with  this  sort 
of  work  ?  " 

"  O,  weel  enough ;  you  see  it  suits  th'  rectory,  rarely ; 
because,  now,  all  th'  tithes  has  to  be  paid  with  th' 
rents,  so  it  not  only,  you  seen,  saves  th'  rector  fra' 
givin  a  dinner,  at  th'  tithing-day,  but  he  never  makes  a 
bad  debt,  whether  th'  landlord  does  or  not." 

"  I  see  ;  of  course  Miss  Clough  has  done  all  this,  to 
keep  well  with  the  rectory?" 

"  No  doubt ;  and  Groveby-church  is  nearly  deserted 
through  it,  so  our  cause  is  sure  to  get  up  all  over  the 
world.  And  then,  there  has  been  another  to  do,  be- 
tween Mr.  Walford  and  them ;  that  is.  Miss  Ellen 
Groveby — a  great  beauty,  in  these  parts;  ay,  and  as 
good  as  she  is  handsome,  too ;  her  mother  was  the 
sweetest,  dearest — " 

"  What,  in  the  Miss  Clough  sense  ?" 

"  O,  Lord  bless  you,  reverend  sir,  not  at  all ;  no,  the 
same  as  if  I  was  speakin  of  my  own  sister.  Well,  as  I 
was  sayin.  Miss  Groveby  was  on  her  horse-back  the 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Clough  rode  up  behind  her  and, 
before  she  was  aware,  offered  to  give  her  a  kiss,  and 
then  to  pull  her  on  his  horse.  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  is  her  own  cousin,  though  many  years  older, 
and  so  he  laid  in  wait  for  the  steward,  and  horse-whipped 
him,  opposite  th'  head  hotel;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  to 
be  tried  at  Chester.     So,  there  is  terrible  doins — ^" 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Tunstal,  joining  in  the  discourse, 
"  there  seems  to  be  no  deaut  that  th'  first  fine  was  lifted 
in  revenge ;  but  then,  it  at  once  opened  Miss  Clough's 
eyes  to  an  immense  sum  of  money  which  could  be  made, 
independent  of  th'  rents,  and  so,  now,  there's  no  deaut, 
she'll  enforce   every  shillin,   becos,   from   what  I  con 
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larn,  there's  likely  to  be  some  dispute  about  th'  great 
timber-faw ;  if  so,  it  would  keep  some  thirty  theausand 
or  so  out  of  her  pocket,  but  this  will  come  in  at  once. 
But  as  to  th'  trial  at  Chester,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Clough 
is  willin  to  drop  that,  if  Mr.  Walford  and  family  will 
give  their  consent  for  him  to  marry  this  said  Ellen 
Groveby." 

"  What ! "  said  Jacky,  "  I  thought  she  was  quite 
young  ?  " 

"  Why,  so  she  is ;  I  think,  not  sixteen,  and  he's 
above  thirty :  but  then,  their  havin  aw  these  lawyers 
deaun  from  Chester,  frickens  folks  rarely;  becos,  some 
day  they  may  be  judges,  and  hang  us  aw ! " 

Jacky  would  hear  no  more;  went  to  bed,  left  his 
reckoning,  and  started  for  Chester  on  the  next  morning, 
before  the  good  family  were  up. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  flaming  accounts  of  the  colonel  whilst  dignifying 
Chester  with  his  stay,  had  already  met  the  eyes  of  the 
observant  Miss  Clough.  She  had  also  elicited  some 
information  on  the  same  head,  from  the  barristers  who 
dined  at  Beechwood  on  the  day  of  the  preaching.  And 
we  may  observe,  that  they  were  capable  of  saying  much 
about  Colonel  O'Craizem's  munificences,  without  exercis- 
ing their  inventions,  or  indorsing  similar  drafts  when 
engrossed  by  others.  Jacky  would  not  have  doubted 
their  information,  at  all  events  when  he  got  back  to 
Chester ;  for,  though  only  away  three  days,  he  found 
that  the  colonel,  with  truly  Irish  generosity,  had  run 
up  a  bill  at  the  Royal  for  fifty  pounds  instead  of  ten 
— the  maximum  of  Jacky's  orders — as  may  be  re- 
membered ! 

Jacky  blew  up — as  it  is  called — and  the  colonel  was 
full  of  remorse — as  it  is  termed — but  promised  that  he 
would  soon  make  as  much  out  of  Miss  Clough  as  would 
easily  liquidate  a  dozen  such  bills.  John  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied ;  and  after  all,  as  it  had  caused  two  or  three 
more  popular  paragraphs  to  go  the  round  of  the  papers, 
it  might  be  useful  at  Beechwood. 

Mr.  Stratford  did  not  give  one  word  of  the  information 
he  had  received  at  Chooton,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  colonel ; 
he  was  fearful,  if  he  had,  it  might  daunt  that  gallant 
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gentleman :  no,  all  he  desired  him  to  do,  was  to  carry 
every  thing  with  the  most  irresistible  impudence. 

And  the  worthy  son  of  the  O'Craizems  promised  the 
most  unremitting  obedience ;  desired  John  to  instance 
a  case  in  which  he  had  been  faulty  in  that  respect, 
and,  upon  this  occasion,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate 
for  immortality. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  reception  of  our  pair  at  the 
manor.  The  Beechwood  carriage  waited  for  them  at 
the  Beechwood  Arms,  Groveby,  with  out-riders,  and 
in  short  everything  was  done  most  stately;  had  a  prince 
been  the  "  arrival "  there  could  not  have  been  a  greater 
display.  Miss  Clough  welcomed  the  colonel,  at  the 
hall-door,  in  person,  and  the  colonel,  before  he  had 
alighted,  gave  her  as  many  kisses  as  there  were  steps  to 
the  carriage-ladder;  and,  as  he  did  not  use  one  of  them, 
it  is  probable  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  use 
those  which  would  best  advance  him  in  the  lady's 
graces. 

The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  never  so  delighted  in  her 
life :  to  have  a  dozen  of  such  salutes  was  what  never 
had  been  vouchsafed  her  since  she  felt  an  inclination  to 
receive  them.  Nay,  her  temper  and  satisfaction  became 
so  good  and  great,  that  it  is  likely,  had  it  been  possible 
for  a  few  of  the  noticed  farmers  to  fall  upon  their  knees 
before  her,  she  might  have  withdrawn  her  intentions  to 
levy. 

"  Well,  Vernon,  you  have  a  nice  house  here;  and  by 
what  I  could  see  of  the  grounds  as  I  came  along,  I 
think  I  shall  like  this  place  better  than  anything  I  have 
seen  in  England :  I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
a  respictible  sky  here ;  a  healthy  place,  no  doubt?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  squire ;  "  I  had  two  fan- 
tails  died  last  week,  and  I've  a  horseman,  now,  that 
does  not  look  much  better." 
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"  O  let  him  walk ;  too  much  riding's  not  good :  such 
living  as  at  Beechwood-table,  and  no  exercise,  must  be 
bad." 

This  certainly  made  the  squire  laugh,  and  sneer,  too; 
to  think  that  a  grand  colonel  should  not  know  the 
diiFerence  between  a  fancy-pigeon  and  an  equestrian! 

Miss  Clough,  to  diverge  the  chat  a  little,  began  to 
make  a  set  speech  about  the  colonel's  gallantry  on  the 
day  of  the  mobbing;  the  day  had  its  virtues,  too,  for  it 
gave  them  such  a  delightful  acquaintance. 

The  gallant  guest  tried  to  stop  every  word  of  this, 
but  still  the  lady  would  pour  forth.  Her  admirer, 
however,  said  he  could  not  permit  another  expression, 
at  all  events  until  after  dinner,  and  then  they  should 
have  a  walk  in  the  shady  woods — and  the  Colonel  looked 
slily. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  looking  through  the  lawn-window, 
and  seeing  that  the  grounds  were  a  little  slovenly;.  "  I 
like  your  style,  here;  now,  in  the  lawns  of  two  or  three 
estates  I've  visited,  in  this  part  of  England,  every  thing 
is  as  prim  as  a  young  boarding-school  girl  when  her  hair 
is  combed,  fastened,  and  plaited  behind,  for  company, 
that  is,  in  summer;  in  winter  she  has  it  in  paper,  with 
a  thick  night-cap  over  that  again;  but  here,  she  is  flow- 
ing with  no  ornament  save  a  wild  weed  or  two,  a  tang- 
ling flower;  whilst  her  large  eyes,  broad  face,  and  health- 
coloured  cheek,  bare  arms  and  neck,  show  that  she  has 
had  room  to  grow — from  an  aristocratical  stock,  too — 
and  that  she  doesn't  care  a  fig-leaf  about  bursting  her 
stay-lace." 

And  then  the  colonel  squeezed  the  lady  who  stood 
next  him,  who,  it  perhaps  were  impertinent  to  add,  was 
the  lady  of  the  manor. 

Well,  then,  the  chat  got  upon  servants,  and  after  the 
usual  remarks  about  those  terrible  pests,  the  colonel — 

I 
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as  he  expected  he  should — was  asked  what  sort  of  a 
gentleman  was  the  gentleman  who  brushed  his  coat. 

"  Och,  the  fact  is.  Baronet,  I  think,  in  favour  of  Wilton 
I  may  fairly  claim  an  exception — " 

"  Is  that  his  surname?"  demanded  the  baronet. 

"  Och,  it's  both;  I  never  would  permit  a  servant  of 
mine  to  have  either  a  sur-  or  a  christian  name,  Sir  Robert : 
I  order  my  house-steward  to  take  a  bit  of  each,  and  write 
it  down  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  that's  all  the  name  he 
gets:  thus,  this  fellow's  name  was,  I  believe,  William 
Stajiton;  so,  obviously,  by  the  fashion  I've  established 
— through  the  guards,  and  therefore  throughout  the 
world — his  name  is  Wilton  (Wil — ton).  Surely  one 
name  is  enough  for  thim,  since,  even  for  the  aristocracy, 
it  is  gitting  vulgar  to  have  more  than  two:  thus  Ellen 
Gerrard,  Priscilla  Stanley,  and  so  on,  are  now  of  the  first 
quality;  whilst  the  daughter  of  a  cobbler,  a  pawn- 
broker, and  the  rest  of  the  low  world,  christen  one  of 
their  wenches,  Julia  Georgiana  Agustine  Adelina — 
Catssqualls — ^I  can  go  no  further." 

The  reader  is  permitted  to  suppose  what  quality  of 
laughter  would  follow  the  colonel's  graphic  elucidation 
of  the  causes  elevative,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  science 
nomenclatural,  during  the  last  few  sentences. 

"  Why  then,  in  that  case.  Colonel,"  said  Miss  Clough, 
"  I  am  in  fashion,  for  /  have  but  two  names." 

"  What  is  the  first?  Matty?  Betty?  Peggy?— because 
those  are  all  the  rave  now." 

"  No,"  replied  the  lady,  dropping  a  courtesy — "  Bar- 
bara." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you;  you  were  christened  fifty 
years  since" — the  lady  blushed  at  this,  and  the  colonel 
saw  it — "fifty!  ay,  two  hundred  years  since,  for  it  is 
that  time  since  the  innovation  I've  hinted  at,  comminc- 
ed.     Well,  but  you  percave  the  convanience  of  my 
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plan:  since  the  common  folks  will  have  six  names,  and 
we  are  allowed  but  two,  it  is  fitting  that  a  servant 
should  have  but  one,  and  if  they  had  but  one  sex,  it 
would  be  a  grate  deal  better — hermaphrodite — imitate, 
in  that  respict,  the  domestic  plants;  the  vegltable  world, 
in  that  particular,  is  far  before  us." 

Miss  Clough  would  adopt  the  plan  the  following  day. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  colonel,  musingly,  "  that  Barhai^a  is 
too  poetical  for  the  very  high  ton — but,  however,  it 
cannot  now  be  helped." 

"  Then,"  asked  the  niece,  "  Colonel,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  name?" 

"  Lord,  how  like  your  sister!"  said  the  colonel,  looking 
at  the  querist. 

"No,    Colonel,"   interjected    the    elder  lady,   "my 


niece." 


"  Niece !  niece !"  looked  the  amazed  stranger,  "  thin 
it  must  have  been  by  a  brother  as  old  as  your  father: 
well,  love,  your  name?" 

"  Mary  Ellen." 

"  Ay,  too  fine !  too  fine !  well,  since  they  are  there 
and  you  cannot  get  rid  of  thim,  jesuiticalize  a  bit;  alter 
your  card;  call,  and  sign  yourself,  *  Molly  Nelly' — indeed, 
I  much  doubt  whether  the  monde — according  to  the  last 
sittings  upon  the  subject — would  not  make  it  *  Moll 
Nell;'  look  to  the  mother  of  a  race  of  dukes  as  a  pre- 
cedent— Nell  Gwynne." 

The  niece  was  almost  as  delighted  as  the  aunt,  not  so 
much  for  the  elegance  of  the  colonel's  advice  as  to  the 
names,  but  for  the  slyness,  so  she  imagined,  with  which 
he  gave  her  a  peep.  She  herself,  poor  girl,  could  not 
help  similar  manifestations  to  all  members — if  at  all 
good  looking — of  the  male  sex :  as  a  reason  for  this,  she 
said  men  were  such  funny-looking  creatures;  though  not 
sixteen,  she  had  thought  so  above  a  year,  and  more  es- 
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pecially  since  she  had  had  access  to  the  fat  table  of  the 
Beechwood  dining-room. 

"  There  is  one  thing/'  commenced  the  colonel,  "  about 
yon  poor  lad  that  I  have  brought  down  here — ^he  does  not 
wish  it  to  be  known  in  the  servants'  hall — ha,  ha,  ha, 
ho,  ho ! — the  fact  is,  the  fellow  is  a  bit  cracked,  no  doubt : 
but  this  is  the  secret,  that  he  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  that  he  niver  had  a  father  or  mother^  parish  or 
ginder,  but  was  found,  ha,  ha,  ha,  in  a  potato  hog,  ha,  ha!" 

O  this  made  the  baronet  laugh  until  he — swore,  and 
swear  until  he — laughed  again:  then  it  did  excite  him 
to  about  forty  coarse  jokes,  all  of  which  we  shall  waive 
in  order  to  attend  dinner. 

At  this  mysterious  ceremony  Jacky  officiated,  and 
certainly  showed  his  brethren  at  Beechwood  a  thing  or 
two  in  the  way  of  style  and  despatch  :  nay,  and  his  black 
was  so  fine,  the  cut  so  admirable,  the  shirt,  cravat,  silk- 
stockings,  slippers,  white-kid  gloves — every  thing  was  un- 
rivalled ;  so  much  so,  that  from  the  first  move  to  the  last, 
Miss  Clough  the  younger  could  not  keep  her  eye  either 
on  the  point  of  her  fork,  or  on  the  optics  of  her  aunt, 
else  she  would  have  seen  that  the  said  optics  were  doing 
the  same  to  her  that  hers  were  doing  to  the  handsome, 
dashing,  roguish-looking  waiter.  Jacky,  however,  could 
see  as  well  as  Mary  Ellen. 

And  who  doubts  the  visional  powers  of  her  aunt  ? 

Master  Pop — a  forty-guinea  King-Charles  dog — then 
jumped  upon  his  mistress*  knee,  and  looked  about,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  which  is  my  plate  ?  " 

"  Wilton,"  called  the  colonel. 

"  Your  honour,"  replied  the  elastic  servant. 

"  Fill  the  young  ladies'  glasses,  and  take  that  young 
gintleman — Mr.  Pop,  there — and  throw  him  through  the 
window :  we'll  find  his  fair  mistress  something  else 
before  long  to  sit  upon  her  knee." 
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Wilton  did  as  his  stern  master  commanded;  it  made  Mr. 
Pop  stare,  but  the  promise  of  the  "something  else"  sit- 
ting there,  reconciled  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  his  disgrace. 

After  the  fourth  course,  the  gallant  guest  motioned  to 
his  fair  entertainer  to  break  up  the  repast,  which  she 
did  as  soon  as  she  could.  He  then  handed  her  into  the 
drawing-room,  whispering  her  that  he  would  be  ready 
for  a  shady-bower  walk  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  squire;  desired  him  to  order  in 
something  more  snappish  than  wine,  "  as  that,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  will  never  make  us  alive." 

His  host  was  so  delighted  at  this,  that  he  ordered 
spirits  to  be  brought  in  at  once — here  was  a  chance, 
his  niece  off,  the  grog  on;  and  on  it,  or  at  it,  he  was 
determined  to  lie. 

"  Now  mind,  Yernon,  I'll  keep  out  the  ladies  for  an 
hour." 

"  If  you'll  keep  'em  out  for  ever,  I'll  give  you  half 
my — hush." 

"  Och,  there's  no  one  coming  in :  don't  lay  on  too  fast 
whilst  we  are  away :  I  intind  to  make  a  night  of  it :  we'll 
have  a  dance  in  the  servants'  hall — hush — whisper — 
we'll  squeeze  all  the  wenches  there — two  or  three  fine 
ones,  I've  seen  already — we'll  have  the  devil's  own 
spree,  you'll  see." 

"  Colonel,  come  to  my  arms :  do  stay  here  these  next 
six  months :  here,  don't  leave  the  room  until  I've  had 
another  glass  or  two,  for  fear  she  should  come  in  and 
order  out  the  decanters !  don't  you  think  your  servant 
could  steal  a  pint  or  so,  and  you  hide  it  in  your  trunk, 
and  then  we  could  have  a  sly  glass  in  your  bed-room, 
and  the  b —  would  never  know?" 

"  So  long  as  I  stay  here,  you  shall  have  oceans  of 
grog — if  you  like — here's  to  you,"  and  the  colonel 
drank  off  half  a  tumbler  of  net  whisky. 
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"  Here's  to  you,  Colonel — ^by  George,  do  stay  six 
months." 

'^Hush,  not  another  word;  1*11  be  your  friend,  you'll 
see — she's  coming — we'll  keep  it  up — depend  upon  me, 
and  you'll  be  right." 

The  squire  grasped  the  hand  of  the  colonel  with 
peculiar  affection. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  rather  late  next  morning  when  Mr.  Wilton 
heard  his  master''s  bell:  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  it 
was  so,  for,  had  it  been  earlier,  it  is  probable  that  the 
valet  had  not  been  in  attendance,  for,  to  relate  the  truth, 
he  had  joined  the  preceding  evening's  carousals,  and 
carousals  they  were!  Beech  wood  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  them  before  :  the  dance  in  the  hall  was 
brilliant,  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  niece  joining  until 
four  o'clock — the  squire  likewise.  Now,  we  must  Msay, 
in  extenuation,  on  the  part  of  Miss  Clough,  to  those 
who  might  blame  her  conduct  in  this,  that  she  saw  a 
most  rampant  desire  in  the  colonel,  and  indeed  in  the 
squire  at  last,  to  squeeze,  and  otherwise  take  very 
compressive  liberties  with  the  young  ladies  who  formed 
what  are  termed  the  domestics  of  Beechwood. 

She  caught  the  colonel  at  it  once,  and  so  was  deter- 
mined to  monopolize  the  squeezing  to  herself. 

"  Good  morning.  Jack,"  said  the  colonel  to  his  valet, 
as  the  latter  entered  the  room;  "shut  the  door.  Is  your 
worship  aware  that  I  have  rung  the  bell  three  times? 
Well,  Jack,  had  my  impudence  character  and  quality 
enough  in  it,  to  meet  with  your  approbation?" 

"  Don't  talk  too  loud,"  said  Mr.  Wilton. 

"  Och,  the  divil !  the  hag  cannot  hear  through  such 
a  door  as  that:  well,  Jack,  I  think  I  shall  be  married 
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in  a  week :  I  begin  to  take  a  serious  liking  to  this  mode 
of  spinding  my  days — lots  of  fine  women  here,  no 
doubt." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  let  the  steward  come  home;  that  is, 
let  him  arise  out  of  his  drunken  bed,  and  he,  I  am  told, 
will  want  a  few  of  them." 

"  Yes,  but  also  lit  him  know  that  it  is  meritorious 
to  cede  the  right  of  choice  to  his  supariors,  and  think 
himself  complimented  by  being  permitted  to  partake 
when  they  have  left  off.  Jack,  I  got  a  dozen  sly  kisses 
in  the  dark  lobby — pah." 

"Well,  and  so  did  I!" 

"'  Did  what.  Jack?  I  suppose  the  scullery  wench,  or 
dairy-maid?" 

"  No,  but  a  younger  maid  nor  your  maid.  Colonel, 
and  what's  more,  of  the  same  family,  too." 

"  Come,  Jack,  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  Moll-Nell 
made  a  beast  of  herself — the  young  minx?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  durst  not  have  taken  a  liberty, 
and  yet  I  also  say  that  I  got,  at  least,  a  dozen  very 
warm — very  tender,  though  not  honey-suckled  kisses." 

"Well,  Jack, you  are  an  impudent  fellow,  which  satisfies 
me  that  your  mother  was  Irish.  Could  yon  old  Jew- 
thief  have  selected  such  another  couple  in  the  world  for 
the  duty  he  has  imposed  upon  us?  But,  however, 
independently  of  finding  out  Mrs.  Kent — that  I  shall 
leave  entirely  to  yourself — but  independently  of  that, 
I  must  make  some  money  out  of  this  parish-terror.  I 
say,  Jack,  I  Intend  to  give  some  rural  sports  in  a  day 
or  two:  did  you  hear  me  till  the  servantry  in  the 
pantry  that  I  had  come  down  to  marry  their  mistress? 
did  you  percave  how  it  plased  her?  are  you  going  to 
make  Mrs.  Wilton  of  this  worthy  niece  of  my  wife? 
because,  if  so,  make  a  family  thing  of  it  at  once — so  just 
hand  me  over  ten  pounds:  I  must  have  some  gold  at 
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the  copper  end  of  my  purse,  or  else  I'll  be  unable  to 
make  a  mammon-like  impression  on  these  rustics." 

"  Well,  now,  if  you  will  mind  your  points — I  am  so 
pleased  with  all  you  have  done — I  will  make  you  so 
pop'lar  in  these  parts,  that  there  will  be  a  dinner  and 
a  welcome  for,  at  least,  a  year  or  two,  even  if  this 
fiddle- string  Venus  shouldn't  buckle  to.  The  way  you 
have  got  thick  with  old  Vernon  is  well,  and  certainly 
the  servants'  hall  is  under  the  most  intense  obligations 
to  you:  now,  I  will  make  you  adored  by  the  tenantry, 
and  your  name  shall  be  immortal  in  this  and  the  seven 
adjoining  parishes." 

"  Bravo,  Jack,  what  is  it?  and  I'll  lit  you  court  the 
niece  slap  before  the  rectoress'  face  if  you  like,  only 
change  the  colour  of  one  end  of  my  purse — I  mane  only 
till  I  make  a  haul  out  of  Tabby:  well,  how  am  I  to  be 
immortal?  am  I  to  turn  off  the  steward?  what  is  it  to 
be?  shall  I  give  a  regatta  on  the  lake  here?  cause  the 
whole  family  of  the  Cloughs  to  be  invited?  a  casualty 
happen  that  shall  drown  them  all?  or  what  you  will, 
only  let  me  have  some  money  to  make  scrambles  with 
through  the  Vernon-arms'  window." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  some  money.  You  had  like 
to  have  napped  it  twice,  last  night,  about  your  infernal 
justice  to  Ireland — talk  about  it  again  and  we  shall 
be  sent  there;  for  even  my  sweetheart  asked  me,  as 
well  as  the  butler  and  housekeeper,  if  you  warnt  Irish. 
Do  be  more  careful  of  your  brogue,  and  drop  that 
justice-to-Ireland  business,  or  else  it  will  be  U  peter 
with  us — " 

"  Did  they  ask  you.  Jack,  where  my  estate  laid?" 

"  In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  we  arrived :  I  told 
them  that  most  of  your  English  estate  lay  in  Ireland; 
and  that  your  Irish  consisted  chiefly  in  brass  and  tin,  as 
well  as  two  ounces  in  the  Andover-union  lead  mine — 
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that  you  used  most  of  it  for  your  own  regiment  and 
duelling  pistols." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  my  regiment,  Jack?" 

"  Why,  d'ye  think  they'd  ever  ax,  after  I  told  'em  you 
grew  your  own  lead  ?  beside,  I  had  been  cautioned  not 
to  let  that  out;  as  you  was  in  these  parts  more  to  rub 
off  your  wear-and-rip  after  your  India  campaign  than 
for  anything  else." 

"  Bravo,  Jack!  well,  you  can  be  working  at  the  plans 
which  are  to  make  me  so  great  a  man,  whilst  I  go  to 
breakfast.  Well  now,  Jack,  just  give  me  a  hint  by  what 
means  I  am  to  confer  similar  blessings  on  others,  and 
consequently  receive  some  mysilf." 

"  Thus  it  is : — my  heart  bleeds  for  these  wretched 
tenants,  they  who  have  received  notices  for  the  over- 
ploughing,  some  of  them  £900  each,  some  of  them  even 
more;  for  this  feminine  monster  has  laid  on  the  whole 
fine  of  forty  pounds  for  each  Cheshire  acre  which  they 
have  overstept. 

"  Now,  the  plan  is  this :  when  the  rustic  fete  is  given, 
letters  must  be  writteij  from  Chester  to  each  individual, 
telling  'em  to  be  at  the  manor  at  the  time:  you  must 
take  care  the  famili/  are  out;  but  when  they  arrive,  every 
tenant  is  to  go  down  of  his  knees — the  baronet  does  not 
know  a  word  of  this  monstrous  affair — you,  at  seeing 
this,  say  that  Miss  Clough  will  at  once  pardon  all;  that 
it  never  was,  never  could  have  been  her  intention  to  lift 
the  fines;  desire  her  at  once  to  forgive  them:  she  will 
do  so;  so  will  the  baronet,  in  a  rage:  you  then  go  to 
the  steward's  office,  and  see  everi/  counter-notice  served 
with  your  own  eyes,^^ 

"  Jack,  you  have  given  me  more  rale  satisfaction  this 
last  tin  minutes,  than  if  you  had  given  me  tin  hundred 
instid  of  the  tin  pounds:  keep  the  money  until  I  have 
done  the — perhaps,  the  only  really  good  act  of  my  life — 
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never  having  a  chance  to  do  so  much  good  before:  and 
to  show  you,  Jack,  I'm  sincere  in  this,  I  will  do  it, 
though  I  knew  the  amount  lost  was  to  be  deducted  from 
my  wedding  dower :  I'll  do  it,  or  cut  my — my  acquaint- 
ance— which  would  be  bad  enough,  as  I  have  only  a  few 
shillings  in  my  pocket — but  do  that:  Lord,  how  funny 
a  scamp  feels  when  he's  going  to  do  the  work  of  virtue, 
and  be  principal  in  an  act  that  the  world  shall  say  is 
noble!" 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  ^ 

Miss  Clougli  was  most  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  Sunday : 
the  servants  were  to  have  new  liveries ;  the  carriage  was 
to  have  four  horses,  though  usually  but  two  for  church; 
in  short,  everything  was  to  be  Worthy  the  dignity  and 
position  of  the  new  guest,  the  gallant  and  splendidly 
attired  Colonel  O'Craizem — no  doubt,  her  intended  hus- 
band— the  giver  of  the  forthcoming  sports  in  honour  of 
the  lady's  birth-day.  Here  was  power:  a  batch  of  barris- 
ters dining  at  Beech  wood  one  day;  a  colonel  on  a  month's 
visit,  next :  whatever  insurrectionary  notions  might  have 
been  lurking  in  the  parish  before,  such  arrivals  as  these 
were  likely  to  dispel  them :  Miss  Clough''s  power  had 
been  feared,  now  it  was  likely  to  be  felt,  particularly  if 
any  rash  interference  should  be  attempted. 

It  was  Sacrament  Sunday:  the  cavalcade  was  worthy 
of  ten  Beechwoods;  it  looked  like  old  feudal  piety!  first 
was  the  carriage  mentioned;  next,  the  open  one;  then 
about  a  dozen  equestrians — young  gentlemen  who  had 
been  invited  from  the  Wiches.  The  junior  partner  of  the 
Hadcocks,  with  a  Chester  proctor.  Then,  in  the  church- 
yard, were  waiting  richly-liveried  game-keepers;  well- 
dressed  husbandmen,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish-officers, 
from  the  beadle  downwards,  making  a  sort  of  wall  on 
each  side;  the  gay  and  grand  company  from  the  manor 
passing  through  them  and  the  main  entrance  to  Groveby 
church,  at  the  same  time. 
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The  day  was  hot,  and  the  roads  dusty;  the  bells 
were  resting  between  the  peals,  and  so  were  clumps  of 
farmers  from  their  red-hot  toils,  but  not  from  the 
scorching  agony  that  twisted  their  heart-strings — the 
FINES.  Thursday — the  next  Thursday,  was  the  terrible 
day:  either  the  amounts  were  to  be  taken  up  to  the 
steward's  office  then,  or  levy,  levy,  the  next.  Cows, 
winnowing-machines,  harrows,  horses,  churns,  eight-day 
clocks,  cheese-presses,  beds,  Bibles,  cradles,  the  check- 
hangings,  old  parlour-chairs,  patch-work  quilts,  daugh- 
ters' samplers,  distant  sons'  presents — all,  all  to  go: 
standing  crops,  nay,  their  very  pews  in  the  church  in 
which  they  are  about  to  pray,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time 
— that  is,  with  whole  hearts.  And  Sacrament  Sunday, 
too!  have  to  share  the  emblems  of  their  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace — kneel,  pray,  forgive,  love — at  the  same 
table  where  kneels  their  destroyer.  Oh !  a  day  that,  before, 
was  ever  so  happy,  was  Sacrament  Sunday :  and  this  so 
bright,  so  glorious  a  one,  the  new  cut  hay  scenting  even 
the  tops  of  the  aged  yew  trees:  the  very  sound  of  the 
well-known  bells  seems  to  be  sweetened  by  it.  And  so 
grand  a  summer,  too!  the  oldest  amongst  them  cannot 
remember  one  of  greater  prospect:  there  grow  the 
smiling  crops;  under  their  old-fashioned  waistcoats  lie 
their  heavy  hearts:  then  wander  their  unmeaning  eyes, 
fitfully  covered  by  twitching  eyelids.  When  they  would 
accost  a  neighbour,  there  is  a  sort  of  clack-valve  that 
only  permits  half  utterance :  when  they  shake  hands,  it 
is  like  distantly  separated  brothers,  who  have  come  to 
bury  their  mother:  a  little  cough  is  only  to  startle  an 
on-coming  groan — a  big  stride  to  make  up  for  frequent 
stops ! 

The  attendance  is  surely  to  be  very  great:  not  a 
family  but  every  member  of  it  is  there;  who  is  to  take 
care  of  th^  houses  and  cook  dinner ^  cannot  be  divined ;  for 
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not  only  has  every  ancient  dame  come  forth,  but  the 
humblest  servant  from  the  smallest  farm :  labouring  men 
with  their  children,  all  are  there.  The  intention  was, 
that  each  should  pray  that,  ere  the  dread  Thursday,  God 
would  turn  the  terrible  woman's  heart,  and  that  all  breasts 
might  be  restored  to  peace,  and  their  bodies  saved  from 
a  premature  rest  in  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 

One  looks  at  a  gravestone,  that  which  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  glancing  at  even  from  boyhood,  and  though  now 
old,  still,  word  for  word  is  the  same.  These  he  professes 
to  read — so  he  would  have  an  observer  to  infer — no;  he 
is  brooding  over  the  awful  Thursday. 

Three  others  appear  to  be  trying  to  discover  if  the 
yew  trees  have  grown  any  during  the  last  seventy  years 
— whether  they  are  likely  to  have  many  berries  that 
season — no!  the  Thursday — all  begin  and  end  with  the 
clack-valve — Thursday. 

Then  another  clump  imagine  that  the  clock  faces 
would  do  with  new  gilding,  the  weather-vane  with  a 
little  straightening;  but  then,  if  they  should  be  all  fined 
for  the  over-ploughing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
a  poor-rate,  let  alone  a  church-due — why,  there  would 
scarcely  be  bailiffs  and  auctioneers  enough  to  sell  them 
all  up  on  Thursday. 

Then  a  few  old  dames  commence  about  the  heat  of 
the  weather  preventing  the  butter  from  coming  up  well 
in  the  churn:  that  they  had  to  scald  the  whey  very  early 
in  the  morning,  or  else,  bless  us,  how  soon  it  is  gone : 
even  the  pigs  will  not  drink  it. 

"  But,"  says  one,  with  a  very  old  face,  and  very  clear 
tears  running  down  it — an  old  furrowed  field  with  spring 
water  creeping  along  the  gutters — "if  it  was  not  for 
this  sad  work  of  th'  o'er-plooin,  with  God's  blessin  we 
could  a  managed  th'  tother." 

And  then  the  bent-backed  old  women  shed  more 
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tears,  and  to  solace  themselves,  one  looked  where  she 
had  buried  her  youngest  son.  Jemmy,  twenty-three 
years  before — poor  Jemmy,  he's  in  a  better  place. 
Another  cried  over  her  eldest  daughter — the  best  of 
children — poor  Anne,  she  is  happier  than  her  poor 
heart-broken  mother  and  fay  then  poor  mon,  it'll  kill 
him — and  so  mony  losses,  too,  with  the  cattle. 

Then  there  were  some  young  ladies,  such  as  daughters, 
and  grand-daughters  to  the  others,  who  had  used  to 
come  to  church  quite  fine — some  actually  with  parasols 
and  veils :  used  to  simper  to  the  young  farmers,  and  talk 
pretty — though  they  had  spoke  like  gradely  bodies  all 
the  rest  of  the  week.  They  simper  not  now,  but  walk 
straight  to  their  seats :  take  from  the  small  drawer  the 
Bible  and  prayer-book,  and  read  some  suitable  prayers. 

Then  their  timid  sweet-hearts  were  there,  from  whom 
they  used  to  make  sheepish,  though  very  kind  inquiries, 
during  the  five  minutes  that  the  small  bell  announced  the 
parson's  arrival.  • 

They  look  not  to  the  right,  or  turn  to  the  left,  but  go 
to  their  pews,  pray  in  their  hats,  then  show  how  care- 
fully their  hair  has  been  combed,  how  white  their  shirts : 
may  cast  one  look  to  the  ladies'  seat,  but  many  to  the 
large  one  of  Beechwood,  to  see  if  the  dread  visages  of 
the  Cloughs  are  there. 

At  last,  a  great  bustle — the  game-keepers  and  others 
calling  out  for  all  to  make  way;  Mr.  Thomas  Harecroft 
rudely  pushing  several  aside:  all  hats  are  off,  and  many 
a  silvery-haired  head  is  there,  and  many  a  shining  pate : 
the  first  carriage  from  the  manor  arrives  at  the  church- 
gate,  its  passengers  alight,  they  walk  up  the  centre  of 
the  principal  gravel  walk — ^Miss  Clough  returning,  with 
great  humility,  the  low  bows  of  the  tenantry  and  hus- 
bandmen: she  then  quickly  glances  round  to  see  if  all  her 
retainers  are  at  their  respective  duties,  that  is,  at  the 
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adoration — their  other  duties  they  could  attend  to,  so 
soon  as  they  could  find  their  places  in  their  prayer- 
books. 

She  was  gratified  to  find  that  few  were  away:  and 
that  every  one  was  sufficiently  impressed.  Impressed, 
indeed,  all  were:  had  the  judges  arrived  on  a  special 
assize  with  a  few  hundred  javelin-men — nay,  and  with 
a  portable  gallows;  with  a  troop  of  light  horse,  to  see 
that  Justice  was  not  to  be  baulked  when  she  would  lift 
her  axe,  or  noose  her  rope,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  heart  sunk,  or  more  resigned  to  their  fate. 

They  had  come  to  pray,  to  pray  intensely,  but  now 
they  were  all  too  much  afraid:  seeing  colonels,  attorneys, 
proctors,  and  so  much  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  smiles 
of  Miss  Clough  and  the  new  steward — he  sober  and 
dignified  too — it  was  clear  their  death-warrants  were 
sealed. 

Then  there  were  so  many  clergy  there :  both  reading 
desks  are  occupied,  as  well  as  the  pulpit ;  nay,  and 
another  sitting  at  the  communion  table — the  rector 
himself:  all  make  such  long  prayers,  with  their  sur- 
plices folded  over  their  faces:  oh,  the  church  never 
looked  awful  before;  could  they  be  praying  that  Miss 
Clough  would  not  sell  them  up?  for  what  other  motive 
were  they  so  long? 

Now,  the  organ  peals  forth  (not  played  by  Mr.  John 
Lawrence;  no,  he  plays  it  no  more),  and  the  choir  sing 
the  usual  portion  of  the  "  Old  hundred." 

Then  arrive  the  Walford  family:  the  ex-steward, 
Mrs.  Collier,  a  stranger,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and  the 
sprightly,  and  intensely  beautiful  Ellen  Groveby,  with 
two  or  three  others. 

It  is  strange,  but  it  is  truthful,  that  this  arrival, 
placed  in  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  should  put  the 
crimson-lined  one  of  Beechwood  into  a  fritter — wherein 
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sat,  beside  the  grand  company  we  have  named,  the 
astute  lady  of  the  whole  manor;  it  is  strange,  but  it 
did  so.  For  though  the  dazzling  colonel  permitted  Miss 
Clough  to  lean  gently  on  his  arm,  yet  she  could  neither 
keep  her  eyes  nor  her  bouquet  still  the  moment  Mr. 
Lawrence  finished  his  prayer  before  service. 

Nor  was  there  a  gentleman  in  the  whole  of  that  grand 
family-pew — or  even  in  those  behind,  for  the  Beech- 
wood-servants — but  he  gazed  more  upon  the  youthful 
Ellen  Groveby,  than  at  the  four  parsons,  clerk,  church- 
wardens, sides-men,  beadle,  and  the  whole  choir:  no 
doubt  this  was  a  great  compliment,  though  she  was  far 
from  appearing  to  appreciate  it;  no,  a  cottage  bonnet 
and  her  prayer-book  seemed  to  enjoy  all  her  confidence, 
nor  was  she  observed — though  the  manor  folks  had  done 
all  they  could  to  start  the  game  of  stares,  a  favourite  re- 
creation in  a  country  church — to  join  in  the  play. 

The  colonel  made  a  few  noble  attempts  to  steal  a 
glance  under  the  cottage  bonnet,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
one  effort  without  the  cross  fire  of  Miss  Clough;  he 
found  that  he  must  either  give  it  up,  or  shorten  his 
views  and  visit  at  Beechwood. 

So  then  he  turned  very  devout,  giving  all  the  res- 
ponses aloud;  Miss  Clough  finding  all  the  places,  and 
then  exchanging  books.  Well,  since  he  was  her  intended 
husband,  there  could  be  no  great  hurt  in  that.  Besides, 
what  was  the  use  of  being  the  principal  family  in  the 
church,  if  they  did  not  ogle,  chat,  stare,  laugh  and  sing 
— with  their  eye-glasses  on. 

Now,  of  all  the  wretched  farmers  in  that  sanctuary, 
there  was  none  took  so  much  to  his  old  heart  the  horrors 
of  the  forthcoming  Thursday  as  poor  old  Luke  Bridge: 
he  had  had  a  series  of  misfortunes.  One  son,  the  only 
one  who  was  in  the  slightest  way  given  to  irregularity, 
had,  only  a  few  months  before,  through  getting  a  pint 
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or  two  of  ale  too  much,  upset  a  cart-load  of  lime,  which 
he  was  driving ;  was  thrown  with  it  into  a  small  stream, 
and  scalded  to  death — the  horse  also.  Another  valu- 
able horse  had  been  gutter-stalled.  Then  two  cows 
were  lost  through  getting  into  a  second  crop  of  clover: 
he  had  a  bond  upon  a  friend  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
which,  through  his  failure,  he  had  also  lost;  indeed,  the 
poor  man,  who  though  always  merry,  was  always  humble, 
seemed  now  incapable  of  supporting  the  accumulating 
burden,  though  he  had  often  boasted  he  could  carry 
three  sacks  of  wheat. 

There  he  was,  in  his  little  bare-oak  pew:  no  green 
baize,  or  stuffed  kneeling-stools  were  there:  no,  an  oak 
plank  to  sit  upon,  a  long  deal  form  to  kneel  upon,  and 
never  were  the  knees  of  the  family  so  heavy  before.  It 
consisted  of  his  hard-featured  dame,  and  three  unhand- 
some daughters;  but  though  their  faces  were  large, 
square,  and  clumsy;  their  whalebone-cased  bodies  all 
of  a  piece;  their  hands  as  hard  as  the  pew  door;  their 
shoes  as  heavy  as  their  woes;  yet,  neither  Ellen  Groveby 
nor  any  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  the  church,  pos- 
sessed better  hearts,  more  charitable  dispositions,  nor 
were  they  more  hospitable,  than  the  three  daughters  of 
old  Luke  Bridge.  There  was  no  family  of  girls  better 
instructed  in  the  homely  virtues;  and  Bridge's  lasses 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear — and  nothing  else — every 
night,  their  father  tell  how  he  had  captured  their  mother : 
how,  at  one  time,  he  had  avoided  having  his  head  dashed 
to  pieces  by  a  milking-can  being  hurled  at  it  by  his 
sweetheart's  enraged  mother;  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  his  shins  through  a  milking-stool  being  dashed 
at  them  another  time — and  indeed,  hundreds  of  equally 
wonderful  escapements — finally,  marriage  at  Groveby 
Church,  forgiveness,  and  entire  reconciliation  with  his 
wife's    friends ;    nay,   they  became    his    best    friends. 
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All  this,  it  is  true,  made  the  family  rather  fond  of 
courting — certainly,  of  talking  about  it;  each  had  had 
several  sweethearts,  but  none  had  yet  married.  Either 
it  was  not  convenient  to  leave  home,  or  they  would  not 
leave  it,  unless  they  could  get  a  better,  which  would 
be  a  difficult  task:  no  suiting  farm  in  readiness,  and  so 
on.  It  must  be  told,  however,  that  although  they  yet 
remained  single,  they  could  boast  of  having  been  at  as 
many  weddings  as  any  family  in  Christendom.  An 
account  of  each  was  carefully  kept;  for,  as  it  was  their 
father's  life-boast  that  he  had  once  married  during  his 
career,  so  it  was  theirs,  that  there  had  not  been  a  decent 
wedding,  since  they  were  big  enough,  to  which  they 
had  not  been  invited.  Then  the  same  of  christenings, 
funerals ; — indeed,  in  all  cases,  where  either  an  accession 
or  a  bereavement  required  their  visits  or  attentions. 
Then  the  Bridges  had  a  large  fruit-garden,  so  the 
daughters  always  gave  two-day  parties  to  the  mid- 
summer-holiday scholars:  eat  what  fruit  they  liked^ 
and  for  tea,  the  boiler  itself  was  heated:  and  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  was  so  celebrated  for  Christmas  hide- 
and-seek  parties  :  indeed,  it  was  a  standing  opinion  that 
the  Bridges'  girls'  laugh  could  be  heard  two  miles  when 
the  wind  was  well  disposed,  and  half-a-mile,  be  his 
disposition  or  temper  what  it  might !  So  much  for 
Molly,  Dolly,  and  Susan  Bridge. 

And  now  to  their  father  and  mother,  who  by  this 
time  had  got  their  rheumatic  bodies.  Poor  old  Luke! 
since  the  notice  of  £450,  for  over-ploughing,  was  served 
upon  him,  he  had  never  said  one  word  of  his  courting 
days,  nor  had  his  daughters  of  their  wedding  accounts. 
There  he  half  sits,  half  kneels,  in  the  narrow  pew,  read- 
ing over  and  over  a  line  that  was  carved  at  the  front  of 
it — a  line,  indeed,  by  which  he  was  first  taught  to  read. 
"  This  pew  was  give  to  the  Brydges  (defect)  anno  domini" 
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(defect).  Now,  who  the  good  Anna  Domino  had,  or 
could  have  been,  had  been  a  query  in  the  Bridge  family 
for  several  generations:  she,  certainly,  must  have  been 
some  very  good  woman,  nor  could  the  Bridges  have 
been  wanting  in  merit  or  godliness,  else  she  had  never 
given  them  the  pew:  one,  too,  from  which  you  could  so 
easily  see  the  parson,  and  hear  (for  that  was  all)  the 
singers !  The  service  has  advanced  to  the  Litany ;  still, 
he  only  reads  the  bequest,  and  wonders  the  more  who 
the  good  giver  could  have  been.  Now,  the  four  clergy- 
men go  to  the  communion  table  for  the  purpose  of  each 
doing  a  bit  at  its  service:  this  does  just  move  poor  Luke 
to  look  at  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  other  gilt 
tables  on  black  grounds,  notifying  different  donations 
for  the  parish's  good.  Then  he  wonders,  when  he 
appears  before  his  Maker,  of  how  many  broken  com- 
mandments he  shall  be  accused;  he  humbly  hopes, 
through  Christ*s  mediation,  not  so  many  but  that  he 
shall  be  accepted.  Then  he  looks  up  at  the  dove,  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  bearing  the  olive 
branch;  and  then  he  thinks  his  soul  is  at  peace,  his 
heart  at  ease,  but  just  then  lowering  his  eyes  he  meets 
those  of  the  terrible  Miss  Clough;  and  again  his  breast 
shakes,  his  brain  palpitates,  and  again  he  sees  the 
Thursday's  horrors  in  acting;  nor  does  he  rise  from  his 
kneeling  position,  although,  long  before  this,  the  object 
which  had  so  frightened  him  had  joined  in  the  anthem. 
Shall  he  ever  read  the  old  line  in  the  old  pew  again? 

Miss  Clough  was,  at  that  moment,  thinking  what  an 
elegant  appearance  the  family  seat  had  that  day  pre- 
sented, and  how  much  the  fines  would  come  to — she 
had  added  them  up  a  hundred  times  before,  and  had 
made  them  into  £11,480.  With  this  sum  she  would 
have  been  contented,  but  the  parable  of  the  fatted  calf 
forming  a  part  of  the  service,  it  reminded  her  that  there 
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was  a  butcher  who  had  over-ploughed  half  an  acre,  and 
who  had  not  been  served  with  a  notice;  he  should,  to- 
morrow, and  that  would  make  up  the  net  amount  of 
£11,500.  Then,  with  the  £20,000  warrant  of  attorney, 
which  she  could  enforce  any  day,  the  best  part  of  an- 
other half-year's  rents,  and  the  timber-fall  might  tumble 
through,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kent  tumble  up,  as  soon  as  she 
liked!  Would  not  the  haughty  Lawrence,  humbly, 
marry  her?  If  not,  surely  some  one  would,  equally 
handsome;  at  all  events,  there  was  the  colonel,  not  but 
that  with  him,  if  she  should  make  up  her  mind,  every 
shilling  should  be  fastened  upon  herself;  every  shilling, 
every  shilling. 

Poor  Luke  Avas  boring  and  looking  for  the  collect, 
when  by  the  shuffling  bustle,  and  loud  display  of  the 
organ,  he  began  to  think  he  was  wrong  as  to  hisp/ac^: 
he  was  so,  for  the  service  was  ended.  It  would  seem 
that  the  sermon  he  had  not  heard,  or  if  so,  it  is  clear  he 
had  not  received  any  of  its  intended  benefits.  Xhis 
was  a  pity,  as  it  was  preached  by  the  rector's  son — a 
young  gentleman  just  from  college;  one,  too,  with  a 
most  beautiful  head  of  hair,  and  the  prettiest  set  of  nails 
ever  seen  to  a  pair  of  hands.  His  pronunciation  was 
elaborately  aristocratic.  He  had  much  style,  and  a  very 
hollow  voice,  so  he  was  as  satisfied  that  the  first  would 
please  the  most  delicately  constituted  lady,  as  that 
the  other  had  more  volume  than  the  organ.  He  spoke 
of  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  obedience  to  our 
masters,  pastors,  teachers,  our  ministers — above  all,  we 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  yield  a  ready,  a  willing  submission 
to  those  in  power.  That  all  things  were  for  the  best — 
hence  plagues  and  famines  were  most  beneficial,  as  they 
taught  man  to  humble  himself;  that  poverty,  next  to 
humility,  was  the  greatest  of  all  recorded  blessings! — 
we  must  bow  to  our  superiors,  who  (it  was  almost  absurd 
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to  mention)  were  so  infinitely  more  capable  of  knowing 
what  was  good  for  us,  than  we  could  be  for  ourselves ! 
That,  perhaps,  no  being  could  be  so  miserable  as  a  king; 
next  to  him  the  high  nobility — and  so  on;  misery  being 
calculated  upon  what  a  man  knows  he  must  resign  at 
his  death,  rather  than  never  possessing  it  in  life  !  That 
struggling  with  ruin,  like  Job,  would  make  them  more 
acceptable  to  their  Maker  than  all  his  other  handiworks 
who  had  never  passed  such  ordeal:  now,  the  Benedic- 
tion— the  last  solemn  Amen  of  the  clerk — and — dinner ! 

When  the  congregation  heard  this  sermon,  and 
afterwards,  when  they  saw  the  preacher  of  it  step  into 
the  large  Beechwood  carriage — all  were  perfectly  re- 
signed ! 

Before  this,  we  must  observe,  that  the  sacrament  was 
unusually  attended,  nor  could  anything  exceed  the 
meekness  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  for  as  there  were 
no  less  than  four  rows  of  communicants  round  the  table, 
she,  with  her  oivn  hand,  helped  the  cup  to  those  behind 
her:  when  ended,  all  came  out,  the  tenantry  and  the 
rest  forming  into  the  humble  walls — or  rather  hedges, 
blown  by  the  wind,  for  their  heads  keep  moving  to  and 
fro  as  the  grand  parties  walked  between  them  to  their 
conveyances.  Luke  Bridge  was  one  who  happened  to 
be  nearest  the  state-carriage,  and  the  squire  put  out 
his  hand  to  him  which  he,  tremblingly,  took. 

"  Why,  Luke,  what  the  deuce  is  to  do  with  thee  ? 
will  nobody  come  to  listen  to  thy  coortin  tales,  or  hast 
found  out  that  thy  daughters  are  beginning  to  imitate 
their  mother — going  to  get  married  ?  Well,  come,  don't 
grunt,  you  old  noodle,  because  if  they  have,  they  shall 
not  want  farms  :  they  are  three  good  girls  !  I  am  sorry 
for  thy  losses,  but  they  shall  do  well !  I  hope  they  will, 
for  I  know  they  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  even  if  they 
should  leave  home — ^" 
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"Uncle!"  called  out  Miss  Clough,  "the  carriage 
waits." 

"  Let  it  wait,  and  be  d !  no,  I  must  not  say  that, 

after  what  I  have  heard ;  well,  I  hope  you  will  all  be 
happy,  and  that  I " — here  the  old  man  groaned — "  be- 
come a  much  better  man  than  I  have  been  of  late ! " 

"  O,  don'^t  say  so,  Sir  Robbet,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Bridge, 
squeezing  her  landlord's  hand  as  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage,  "  every  body  says  you  are  a  good  man — only 
— only — so,  may  God  Ameety  bless  ye !  and  may  your 
family,  also,  do  well  and  be  happy!" 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

The  colonel's  activity  and  energy  for  the  forthcoming 
fete,  were  subjects  of  admiration  at  and  around  Beech- 
wood.  It  was  to  be  on  an  unparalleled  scale  of  grandeur! 
There  Avas  to  be  a  sham  fight  on  the  lake  between  two 
frigates,  English  and  French ;  the  latter,  of  course,  after 
a  gallant  struggle,  to  catch  a  seasonable  whopping  !  the 
squire  was  very  mighty  in  this  affair.  Then,  the  rural 
sports  were  to  be  worthy  of  the  days  when  Beechwood 
was  built,  whilst  a  first-rate  pyrotechnic-man  was  got 
for  the  fire-works.  The  colonel  worked  at  this  fourteen 
hours  on  the  Monday,  and  nearly  as  many  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been 
desired  by  Miss  Clough  to  step  to  the  house  for  some 
refreshment ;  he  was  scarcely  seated,  when  a  clunching 
sort  of  fellow  entered  the  dining-room,  and  that,  too, 
through  the  open  lawn-window ;  then  said  he  : 

"  There,  Barbara  Clough ;  there  is  our  amount  of  the 
plunder;  there  is  a  cheque  for  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  pound  for  our  over-ploughing ; "  and  the  fellow 
banged  out  of  the  room  in  the  same  way  he  had  entered 
it.  The  tenderer  of  this  cheque  was  William  Lawrence, 
brother  of  John  Lawrence. 

"  Upon  me  conscience,"  commenced  the  colonel, 
"  you  landlords  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  permit 
mighty  pretty  liberties.  However,  I  am  going  to  Chester 
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this  afternoon,  to  order  more  canvass  for  the  large  mar- 
quee, and  for  two  or  three  things  to  please  you 
with,  darlin,  and  so  I'll  just  take  that  little  instrument, 
since  I  see  it's  drawn  on — on  the  bank,  there — and  see  if 
it  meet  with  more  civility  there,  than  its  presenter  offered 
here :  if  not,  I  have  heard  of  some  things  he  has  said 
against  you,  my  Daphne — and  he  shall  be  levied  upon 
this  evening,  as  I  will  be  back  before  sun-set  on  purpose.'* 
So  the  colonel  put  the  cheque  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  pressed  his  Daphne  to  accompany  him ;  he  did  this 
strenuously,  because  he  well  knew  that  she  durst  not  leave 
her  uncle,  during  the  days  before  the  fine-day,  upon  any 
consideration ;  for,  should  he  get  amongst  the  tenantry, 
then  all  would  be  over  in  a  minute :  to  do  that,  was  to 
lose  her  the  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  minus 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  just  received. 

So  Miss  Clough  could  not  go  with  the  colonel. 

Miss  Mary  Ellen,  she  would  not  let  go  with  the  colonel, 
although  (privately)  the  young  lady  had  cried  to  do  so.^ 

Mr.  Wilton  could  and  did,  and  this  cost  another  pri- 
vate sob  to  Mary  Ellen. 

The  cheque  was  cashed  in  three  minutes  after  the 
colonel's  arrival  at  the  Royal — twenty  of  the  sum  was 
disbursed  to  the  landlord,  ten  minutes  after  that  again, 
with  a  promise  that  the  remaining  thirty  which  he  owed 
him,  should  be  paid,  so  soon  as  the  worthy  colonel 
received  some  more  of  his  rints :  but  certainly  his  Irish 
tenants  had  been  very  bad  payers  for  the  last  few  years 
— partly  through  the  injustice  dealt  out  to  thim,  and 
partly — because  he  had  no  estates  there — and  so  it 
made  rints  very  awkward  to  collect! 

"  Now,  Jack,  sind  this  five  pounds  to  my  lodging  in 
Kipper  lane,  and  this  sovereign  to  the  butcher's  at  the 
top  of  it,  you  know  who — for  I  may  want  a  chop  again 
some  time — very  awkward  things  to  be  out  of  credit 
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for;  and  thin,  Jack,  do  let  me  spind  some  money.  I 
suppose  you  will  have  found  out  a  good  dale  about  poor 
Mrs.  Yernon,  by  this  time — I  know  you  have  been 
working  hard — Mary  Ellen  is  the  coal  mine,  hew  at  her 
breast:  well,  how  much  money  am  I  to  spind?  write  to 
Benzoni:  tell  him  how  splendidly  his  affairs  are  getting 
on  in  our  hands.  I'll  spind  ten  of  this  amount,  and  then, 
I  think,  I'll  put  the  rest  into  a  savings'  bank  here;  as 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  honest  money  I  ever  earned  in 
my  life!  what  d'ye  sniggle  at? — surely  that's  honest 
which  has  been  earned  with  hard  work — ay,  and  that 
too  at  the  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of  constitution — ay, 
you  look  again,  have  not  I  made  myself  into  a  gasometer 
this  last  few  days?  see  how  many  balloons  I  could  fill  if 
all  was  taken  out  of  me  which  I  was  obliged  to  admit 
into  me  while  vowing  eternal  (infernal)  constancy  to 
yon  arch  spinster!  Beside,  if  I  did  not  earn  it  with  hard 
labour,  those  who  paid  it  did:  so  now  my  conscience  is 
appased.  Two  hundred  and  forty,  eh?  I  must  have  bet- 
ter pay  or  I'll  lave  the  army,  I'll  embrace  something 
else." 

"  Well  done.  Colonel,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
hag  is  well  done  this  time :  well,  I  have  directed  a  news- 
paper to  Beechwood  in  which  is  an  advertisement  of 
Benzoni:  you  must  see  it  by  chance,  then  set  to  and 
vilify  his  character.  ^A  Jew-swindler'  and  the  rest:  if 
she  then  lets  nothin  out,  I  must  go  to  my  other  plan.'* 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  John?" 

"  John  will  keep  that  to  himself  for  the  present." 

"  Mind  it  is  not  murder!  because  I  might  be  brought 
in  an  accessory  after  the  fact — so  let  me  spind  some  of 
this  money — here,  would  you  like  to  sind  five-shillin 
home  to  your  mother?  I  must  stay  all  night  at  Chester, 
and  then  I  can  tell  her  I  lost  the  money  at  a  gambling 
table — but  you  tell  such  servants  that  are  lil^ely  to  give 
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her  a  hint  of  it,  that  I  lost  it  in — you  know  what  sort 
of  a  house — nothing  would  please  a  dry  old  spinster  like 
yon  so  well  as  bein  courted  by  a  sad  rake,  particularly 
of  forty — ^because  if  he's  one  thin,  he  will  ever  be  one.  Oh, 
by  the  by,  Jack,  if  I  don't  come  up  to  the  impudent- 
mark,  wink  at  me  as  I  go  on;  you  are  sure  that  all  the 
Chester  letters  are  written  to  the  tenantry.  Jack?" 

Jacky  said  they  were:  and  immediately  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Beechwood,  told  its  anxious  mistress 
that  he  had  left  his  master  at  the  garrison — General 
Fell  being  there — who  insisted  the  colonel  should 
honour  the  mess  for  dinner,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  at  home  that  even- 
ing. 

This  he  told  to  Miss  Clough:  what  his  master  had 
deshxd  him  to  tell,  he  did  to  his  brother,  and  even  sister, 
servants. 

Jacky  saved  £200  of  the  colonel's  money  until  they 
could  find  a  safe  savings'  bank. 

Miss  Clough  caught  Mary  Ellen  (unless  what  had 
never  deceived  her  before,  had  done  so  now — her  grey 
eyes)  giving  to  Wilton,  or  permitting,  or  struggling  to 
avoid  giving,  or  receiving — a  kiss  in  the  dark  lobby. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  Mary  Ellen  got  her  ear-rings  smashed; 
for  her  aunt  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers;  and  no 
wonder,  after  the  colonel's  behaviour. 

And  here  we  might  make  an  observation  or  two,  as 
to  this  Mary  Ellen.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Miss 
Clough's  eldest  brother;  a  gentleman  who,  like  Jack 
Clough,  took  a  fancy  to  flat-building;  became,  like  Jack, 
an  expert  workman,  at  a  pound  a  week;  and  was,  as  well 
as  of  Mary  Ellen,  the  father  of  eleven  more — of  various 
names,  and  the  usual  sexes.  When  the  young  lady  first 
came  to  Beechwood,  it  was  in  a  return  market-cart ;  her 
dress  being  a  two-blue  printed  frock,  and  her  mother's 
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wedding  bonnet;  black  knitted  stockings,  hare  arms,  and 
no  shawl.  She  was  then  a  thin,  long-fingered  wench, 
and  very  like  what  her  aunt  was  at  the  same  age.  She, 
however,  soon  improved  upon  Beech  wood  fare;  and  with 
her  increase  of  flesh,  she  had  a  corresponding  relish  for 
all  the  servant  men  of  the  establishment :  singular  fancy, 
but  from  Yaughan's  ploughman,  to  the  handsome,  dashing 
Wilton,  it  was  the  profession — the  same  as  red  coats  to 
other  girls — she  preferred  ! 

It  was  with  difficulty  she  could  either  read  or  write 
upon  her  arrival,  and  this  is  the  funniest  part  of  her 
character — unless,  in  all  things,  she  was  resolved  to 
imitate  her  august  aunt — that,  before  Beechwood  had 
been  favoured  with  her  residence  one  year,  her  attain- 
ments— she  had  the  best  of  masters — were  wonderful. 
Her  reading  never  varied  from  four  hours  a-day;  and 
her  positive  studies  as  much  more.  Then  diplomacy, 
and  the  ever-absorbing  consideration  of  what  funny 
things  men  were,  took  up  eight  more ;  whilst  sleep,  and 
dreamings  upon  the  last  subject,  consumed  the  rest ! 

And  with  wonderful  accuracy  did  the  servants  calcu- 
late, that,  in  threeyears,  she  would  be  deeper  than  her  aunt 
was  at  thirty — though  now  not  much  more  than  sixteen : 
at  twenty-two  and  three  months  she  would  know  more 
than  Miss  Clough  the  elder  would  at  fifty-two,  three 
months  one  week  and  six  days,  and  so  on. 

The  aunt  had  some  dawning  of  this;  for  she  thought 
— though  still,  in  this,  she  must  be  deceived — that  the 
young  lady  was  trying  to  do  her  out,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  in  herself,  in  the  affections  of  the 
proprietor  of  Beechwood.  One  thing  was  certain,  that 
whilst  the  elder  lady  only  used  the  form  of  "  uncle,"  the 
younger  prefixed  the  more  endearing  form  of  "  dear" — 
"dear  uncle,"  on  all  occasions,  save  when  she  added  "my" 
before  "  dear,"  which  she  did  on  occasional  occasions. 
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Miss  Clough  did  not  like  Mary  Ellen ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  habits  of  the  steward,  and  the 
half-idiotcy  of  the  rest  of  her  brethren,  as  well  as  sisters, 
she  was  obliged  to  repose  confidence  in  her  more  sharp- 
witted  niece. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  the  colonel  returned :  his 
mistress  was  delighted,  so  was  the  gallant;  though, 
evidently,  something  had  bothered  him.  The  fair  one 
was  all  solicitude  to  know  the  cause;  the  colonel  would 
not,  or  could  not,  pluck  up  courage  to  tell.  After  a 
thousand  kind  blandishments  and  promises  of  pardon, 
the  colonel  out  with  it. 

"  It  was  your  own  fault,  my  Daphne.'* 

"  Mine?  dear  Colonel." 

"  Whose  else?  Did  I  not  entreat  you  to  go  with  me? 
you  would  not;  I  messed  with  the  44th.  That  General 
Fell's  a  divil — got  to  carding,  lost  three  hundred  of  my 
own,  and  the  cheque  you  gave  me  to  git  cashed.  I  begged 
of  Colonel  Leg  not  to  git  it  cashed,  as  I  would  sind  Him 
the  money  when  I  got  hbme — no  credit  in  these  affairs, 
my  Daphne — but  it  appears  his  valet  had  taken  it,  with 
a  score  of  others,  and  I  was  too  late;  and  Tve  not  got  a 
rap,  only  five  I've  borrowed :  so,  darling,  you  see  what 
you  did  by  not  accompanying  me;  lost  me  my  three 
hundred!  but  of  that  I  don't  care  a  pin,  without  its 
head  and  no  point,  so  that  your  conscience  does  not 
prick  you." 

"  Well,  you  know,  as  to  the  money  of  widens,  you  can 
pay  it  to  me,  and  then  he'll  not  know  a  word  of  all  you 
tell  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Daphne,  I  cannot  manage  the  mock- 
fight  without  him:  besides,  as  you  will  have  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  the  gracious  to  the  gentlemen,  he  must  be 
at  equal  ase  with  the  ladies — the  Lord  knows  I  shall 
have  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  the  whole  affair. 
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The  canvass  will  be  here  directly.  Do,  Daphne,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,  keep  that  brother  of  yours  sober;  and 
mind  and  look  tinder  upon  me  whin  I'm  galloping  from 
place  to  place;  or,  may  be,  some  other  beautiful  little 
fascinator  may  think  I  am  at  liberty." 

Then  the  lover  saluted  his  mistress. 

"  O,  you  naughty  man;  you  tell  me  all  this  money 
has  been  lost  o.t  cards;  has  it  not  been  wasted  in  some 
other  way?"  asked  the  lady,  archly. 

"It's  no  matter  how  it  was  lost.  Daphne;  but  I  tell 
you,  had  you  been  there,  it  had  not  been  lost  at  all; 
that's  all:  there,  (kiss)  there,  (kiss)  that's  to  show  you  I 
forgive  you.  Now,  get  to  your  duties  as  I  will  to  mine: 
you  will  see  how  preciously  popular  you  will  be  in  a  day 
or  two.  It  was  reserved  for  my  janius  to  pull  you  up. 
I  shall  give  a  steeple-chase  next  week,  to  be  ridden  by 
ladies,  as  it  is  summer.  Don't  let  your  brother,  the 
steward,  have  more  than  four  glasses  of  rum  to-day,  so  as 
to  taper  him  off  for  to-morrow.  Mind  that  there's  plenty 
of  spiced  wine,  champagne,  cold  joints,  cherry  bounce, 
brandy  cracks,  with  any  amount  of  ices.  See  that  the 
baronet  does  not  swear  too  much,  nor  Moll  Nell  ogle  too 
much,  yoursilf  too  little,  when  I  come  near  you.  Fix 
the  wedding  day,  and  send  up  a  grilled  fowl,  and  then 
I'll  lie  dovm  for  an  hour  upon — a  bottle  of  sherry." 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

The  glorious  Thursday  has  arrived;  the  squire  in  high 
spirits,  so  high  that  he  was  actually  attending  the  opera- 
tions as  early  as  four  in  the  morning;  nor  was  the  colonel 
much  later,  he  was  in  the  field  by  five.  The  preparations 
were  stupendous,  nor  were  they  deficient  in  either  taste, 
tact,  or  skill;  indeed,  in  the  science  of  "  spinding  money" 
the  colonel  had  merit. 

The  squire  swore  there  was  not  such  another  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Jim  Clough  said  he  could  do  with  him  well  enough, 
if  he  would  knock  the  spirit  bottles  about  a  little  faster. 

The  gates  through  which  the  public  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, were  not  to  be  opened  until  the  afternoon.  The 
squire  and  colonel,  with  heaps  of  assistants,  had  enough 
to  do. 

Miss  Clough  too  had  enough  to  employ  her,  though 
in  rather  a  different  line:  she  had  been  enchased  with 
the  head  and  under  stewards  on  the  business  of  the 
fines.  They  must  be  calculated  to  a  penny —  must  be 
legal.  The  final  order  was  given  that  against  those 
who  did  not  pay  by  two  o'clock  the  levies  were  to  be 
signed — Mr.  Vernon  had  given  to  the  steward  a  power 
of  attorney  to  do  so  at  all  times.  At  three,  they  were 
to  be  put  in  force,  that  is,  as  far  as  making  inventories 
went;  the  days  of  sale  could  be  fixed  at  leisure :  it  would 
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not  do  to  have  them  too  near  each  other,  there  would 
then  be  more  sellers  than  buyers.  The  colonel's  swindle 
— of  course,  Miss  Clough  knew  it  to  be  one,  the  £240 
business — whetted  her  appetite,  and  took  her  resolution 
by  the  arm,  and  led  it  on  to  action.  The  fete,  too, 
would  be  an  enormous  expense;  but  then  she  must 
make  some  concessions  to  popularity;  and  the  outlay 
was  a  mere  trifle  to  the  haul  of  the  fine-money. 

Everything  being  arranged  in  the  steward's  office  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Miss  Clough,  she,  wishing  to 
see  how  her  uncle  and  intended  were  getting  on  with  the 
operations,  left  word  with  the  servant  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  comers,  to  show  all  arrivals  into  the 
drawing-room. 

When  the  colonel  saw  her  coming,  he  whispered  to 
the  squire: 

"  I  say,  Vernon,  now  mind  what  I  tell  you;  when 
you  see  me  and  your  niece  go  to  the  house — though, 
mark,  I  shall  keep  her  here  for  an  hour  yet — you  start 
with  us;  you  will  have  a  sight  that  will  delight  you." 

The  squire  nodded;  for  already  the  object  of  his  fear 
—though  no  being  could  treat  him  with  greater  kindness 
— had  approached  them. 

So  soon  as  the  colonel  could  find  time,  he  accompanied 
his  mistress,  the  squire  following,  to  the  hall.  Her  entry 
was  greeted  by  intelligence  from  the  porter,  that  a  large 
company  was  already  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  colonel,  with  his  usual  ease,  took  her  arm  to  lead 
her  to  the  apartment,  the  squire  still  following.  The 
reader  will  picture  to  himself  the  consternation  of  the 
trio  on  discovering  an  assemblage  consisting  of  sixty- 
seven  clunchy-looking  gentlemen,  who  proved  to  be  the 
tenantry  who  had  received  the  terrible  notices. 

The  seated  gentlemen  rose. 

Miss  Clough  would  have  drawn  back,  but  the  colonel 
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held  her  fast  in  his  arm;  and  before  another  second,  one 
of  them  opened  his  lips,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Sir  Robert — and — and  Miss  Clough,  it  rejoices  me, 
and  all  of  us  here,  to  find  that  you  are  disposed  to  with- 
draw all  the  notices  of  fines  for  over-plooing,  if  we  admit 
that  we  have  done  wrong,  and  promise  not  to  do  so 
again.  I  am.  Sir  Robert,  and  Madam,  desired  to 
agree  to  this,  in  the  names  of  all  present,  and, 
moreover,  respectfully  to  return  our  thanks  for  this 
leniency." 

The  squire  stared,  and  Miss  Clough,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  could  not  utter  a  word:  the  tenantry's 
fears  were  returning  when  they  saw  the  confusion  of  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  manor.  Colonel  O'Craizem  saw 
through  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  being  under  the  same 
oppressive  feeling,  arising  from  an  act  so  magnanimous, 
replied  thus : — 

"  Gentlemen,  permit  me,  on  the  birth-day  of  my 
intended  wife,  to  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  jow 
have  spoken  of  her,  and  of  my  worthy  friend  and  yours 
— indeed  I  say,  every  man's  friend — Sir  Robert  Yernon 
(Great  cheering).  To  say  that  you  will  depart  in  pace, 
or  rather,  take  some  refreshment  until  the  fete  is 
ready,  is  unnecessary:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
feeling  which  should  ever  animate  landlord  and  tenant 
will,  in  future,  be  alike  cherished — will  cause  a  reciprocity 
which  shall  be  the  admiration,  if  not  the  mark  for  imita- 
tion, of  every  county  that  surrounds  you.  Each  take 
his  respective  notice  into  the  steward's  office,  when  it 
shall  be  cancelled." 

Tremendous  cheers. 

Miss  Clough  plucked  the  colonel's  arm.  "  You  percave 
how  anxious  this  dear  lady  is  to  serve  you;  I  must, 
therefore,  ask  her  pardon  and  yours,  for  talking  about 
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going  into  the  office :  no,  she  wishes  it,  and  so,  here,  oii 
this  spot,  shall  magna  charta  be  signed." 

"  O,  pardon  us,  worthy  colonel,  only  let  Sir  Robert 
say  the  word,  and,  as  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  that 
keeps  it,  it  will  be  enough."  The  speaker  had  twigged 
that,  somewhere,  there  had  been  a  great  mistake,  and 
was  glad  of  this  compromise,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
Miss  Clough  was  bursting  with  rage. 

"  But  what  the  h — ^1  is  all  this  about?"  at  length  got 
out  the  squire — "  ^notices,'  and  ^cancelling  notices!'  I 
was  shouted  at  about  this  a  fortnit  since,  in  passing 
through  Over:  what  does  it  mean?"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  niece,  perceiving  that  something  was  not  only 
amiss,  but  seriously  wrong. 

"  O,"  said  the  colonel,  "  lave  it  to  me,  and  Til  settle 
it." 

"I'll  leave  it  to  no  one,"  replied  the  vexed  squire: 
"  here.  Colonel,  you  write  W'hat  I'll  tell  you,  and  I'll  sign 
it :  *  To  all  my  tenants,  (Miss  Clough  left  the  room,)  and 
to  all  whom  it  concerns,  this  is  to  say  greeting,  and 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  plough  what  you  like;  and 
what  you  may  have  done  in  that  way,  it  was  done  with 
my  permission.'  Here,  here  is  my  name  to  that.  Stay,'' 
said  he,  recollecting  himself,  "  George,  go  into  the  office, 
bring  the  sober  steward,  which  does  not  mean  the  head 
one;  I'll  do  it  properly  while  I  am  at  it.  Here,  Mr. 
Jones,"  continued  the  squire,  seeing  the  under-steward 
enter,  "  copy  that  notice  before  you,  and,  gentlemen, 
don't  you  leave  until  each  has  got  his  own ;  I'll  not  until 
I've  signed  it:  and  then  see,  Mr.  Jones,  before  one 
thing  is  done  in  the  way  of  fete,  that  those  who  may  not 
be  here,  are  also  served." 

And  all  was  done  as  the  stern  squire  had  desired. 
"Really,"  resumed  the  simple  man,  "I  don't  know, 
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but  there  has  been  nothin  but  vexation  ever  since  I  put 
my  foot  in  this  house:  some  time  ago,  there  was  a  row 
about  my  title ;  some  sayin  I  am,  while  others  say  I  am 
no  baronet;  but  this  I  say,  to  make  sure  of  the  matter, 
I  shall  be  most  infernally  vext  at  the  man  that  Sir 
Roberts  me  again:  call  me  what  I  was  by  those  who 
cared  for  me  and  loved  me — "  and  here  the  speaker 
showed  tears  in  his  eyes — "  Bob  Kent — no,  I  suppose 
it  must  be  Vernon,  though  I  don't  care  a  d — n  which, 
so  you  don't  Sir  me.  What  have  I  to  do  with  being  a 
nobleman,  or  any  such  rascally  trash?  I  hate  'em  all, 
a  hard-hearted  lot — care  not  a  curse  for  nobody  but 
themsels.  Call  me  old  Bob,  honest  old — no,  no,  I  must 
lead  a  better  life  before  I  can  be  called  what  I'd  used  to 
be;  and,  without  swearing  by  my  Maker,  I'll  make  a 
beginning:  keep  your  back  to  the  door.  Colonel; — here, 
Mr.  Jones,  give  me  a  list  of  those  who  could  not  come 
up  with  their  rents." 

Mr.  Jones  produced  the  book.  » 

And  Mr.  Yernon  tore  it  up.  ^'  Now,  start  again ; 
and  if  again  they  cannot  pay,  e'en  let  'em  go  ;  but 
I'll  have  no  damned  bum-bailiffs  about  my  estate ; 
I  have  seen  enough  of  that;  and  if,  through  what 
I  have  done,  I  have  to  go  to  Chester  castle  myself — a 
fitting  place  for  every  old  scamp — no  one  of  my  tenantry 
shall." 

This  scene  had  nearly  spoiled  the  fete — for  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  present. 

There  was  amongst  them  a  quaker,  who  had  resolved 
to  tell  his  landlord  as  to  the  reports  in  circulation  about 
his  wife,  but  he  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  poor 
man's  conduct,  that  he  was  resolved  to  wait  for  a  less 
painful  opportunity. 

No  man  left  the  room  without  grasping  in  his  hard 
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hand  the  noble  one  which  had  torn  up  the  arrears: 
next,  the  gallant  colonel's;  a  thousand  God-blessea  were 
showered  upon  both;  and  then  the  honest  men  of 
Groveby  carried  to  their  homes  the  glorious  news :  after- 
wards, they  brought  their  happy  dames  and  smiling 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  fete. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

Mr.  Stratford  had,  undoubtedly,  obtained  some  informa- 
tion respecting  his  old  mistress,  but  by  no  means  a 
sufficiency  to  warrant  immediate  action:  he  was  resolved 
to  try,  with  some  energy  too,  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
fete — there  had  not  been  a  suiting  opportunity  before. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  had  not  been  idle  in  the  same 
cause:  he  had  visited  London  by  the  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Walford,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clarkson, 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  openmg 
inquiries  through  the  consistory  court:  he  had  also 
brought  down  to  Groveby  two  members  of  the  Kent, 
or  rather  Vernon  family,  Mrs.  Clarkson,  and  Mr. 
Vernon's  once  favourite — his  youngest  daughter  Annis. 
They  were  at  Groveby  during  the  first  day  of  the  fete, 
but  such  was  their  timidity,  and  dread  of  their  terrible 
cousins  the  Cloughs,  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  go  to  the  great  park,  though  certain  to  see  him  whom, 
next  to  their  poor  mother,  they  were  thirsting  to  see — 
their  father. 

Before  the  second  day  the  wily  Wilton  had  managed 
to  give  them  a  hint:  the  news  of  Miss  Clough's  defeat 
as  to  the  fines  gave  them  some  courage,  and  when  Mrs. 
Colher  signified  her  determination  of  going — of  taking 
her  youthful  niece,  Ellen  Groveby,  with  the  resolute 
Lawrences  and  other  family  friends,  they  were  induced 
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to  accompany  therrij  though  it  must  be  observed  with 
an  expectation  of  suffering  rather  than  amusement, 
Mr.  Walford,  of  course,  was  to  be  of  their  party,  but 
another  event,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  him  to  a  very 
different  scene. 

The  first  day  of  the  fete  was  a  failure;  the  tenants 
could  not  so  soon  attune  their  misery-racked  heart- 
strings to  noisy  and  public  entertainment:  no,  it  took 
some  time  to  enable  them  to  make  certain  of  the  blessing 
of  their  new  position. 

The  second  day,  however,  they  were  resolved  to  do 
honour  to  their  noble  landlord — nay,  and  those  whom 
he  had  so  suddenly  exempted  from  arrears,  were  deter- 
mined, in  every  way  they  could,  to  show  their  gratitude : 
nor  was  Colonel  O'Craizem  forgotten,  as  we  shall 
find. 

But  here  we  must  relate  a  sad  tale,  arising  from  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  aspiring  and  grasping  woman  of 
Beechwood:  and  its  relation  might  serve  to  check 
villany  in  its  daily  labour,  and  show  that  even  repent- 
ance, and  the  frauds  thrice  returned,  cannot  repair — not 
if  the  remaining  part  of  life  be  spent  in  the  effort — one 
act  of  evil;  therefore  do  NO  evil.  One  heart  broken 
by  wrong,  or  oppression,  can  never  be  made  whole — life 
once  taken  can  never  be  restored  to  the  prayer  of  those 
whose  welfare  rested  on  its  existence. 

The  very  glorious  news  of  the  withdrawing  of  the 
fines  killed  poor  Luke  Bridge. 

The  awful  calamity  happened  thus:  the  letters 
concocted  by  the  colonel  and  Jacky,  bidding  the 
tenants  to  repair  to  Beechwood,  &c.  had  reached  a 
great  number  of  them  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Bridge  being  in  a  very  remote  spot,  delay 
occurred,  and  he  did  not  make  one  of  the  number. 

Had  he  been  at  Beechwood  with  the  rest,  it  is  likely 
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that  he  might  not  only  have  been  living,  as  they  were, 
but  as  happy  as  they — he  was  not — he  died. 

After  the  Sunday  we  have  seen  partly  spent  by  poor 
Luke  and  his  family,  at  Groveby  Church,  he  was  won- 
derfully reconciled;  still,  it  was  but  too  plain  his  mind 
was  suffering  acutely:  his  family  did  all  they  could  to 
console  him,  Mrs.  Bridge  asserting  that  if  things  came 
to  the  worst — and  though  their  spare  money  was,  for 
the  present,  locked  up — yet,  she  was  sure  her  brothers 
would  assist  them;  at  least  join  a  bond  with  them  until 
they  could  raise  the  sum  themselves;  and,  as  the  season 
was  likely  to  be  a  most  abundant  one,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  who  never  deserts  those  who  love  him,  they,  no 
doubt,  would  be  enabled  to  pull  through:  and  perhaps 
eventually,  be  as  happy  as  the  cruel  woman  who  had 
caused  such  ruin  to  the  whole  parish. 

"  Beside,  it*s  not  our  own  faults,  Luke,"  continued 
the  good  wife  of  the  very  harmless  man,  "  neither  are 
we  alone  in  this  hour  of  trouble :  even  if  it  comes  to*  th' 
worst,  there  will  be  others  worse  off  than  us." 

Luke  felt  much  consoled;  made  such  alterations  in 
his  will  as  the  recent  death  of  his  son  caused  to  be 
necessary:  even  if  the  whole  £450  should  have  to  be 
paid,  still  (with  time)  there  would  be  £1000  of 
honestly  obtained  money  to  leave:  and  half  that  sum, 
with  God's  blessing,  was  worth  a  million  without. 

Of  this  opinion,  it  would  seem,  was  Miss  Clough :  for 
she  too  had  little  doubt  about  the  honest  obtainment 
of  the  £11,500,  and  of  course  it  would  bring  not  only 
that  sum  to  her  pocket,  but  those  accumulated  blessings, 
upon  which  the  ratio  of  Mrs.  Bridge's  calculations  was 
founded. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  calmness  that  apparently  had 
settled  upon  old  Luke,  his  family  were  certain  that  he 
looked  upon  the  approach  of  Thursday  with  real  dread: 
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and  on  that  day  they  were  resolved  that,  come  what 
might  with  it,  nothing  should  be  revealed  to  him  too 
quickly.  For  this  purpose  they  induced  him,  with  a 
little  stranger  who  was  staying  there,  to  go  and  tend 
the  cows,  which  had  been  mischievous  of  late — as  it 
would  be  a  nice  employment  for  him — and  then  he 
could  bring  them  up  at  milking-time. 

To  this  he  cheerfully  agreed,  and  whilst  his  little 
companion  took  a  ramble  round  the  large  field,  he  con- 
tented himself  by  sitting  'neath  an  old  crooked  oak:  a 
tree  under  which  he  had  been  similarly  employed  just 
sixty  years  before.  The  very  recollection  cheered  him; 
and  he  was  more  than  delighted  when  he  found  a  wren's 
nest  occupying  the  very  spot  in  which  he  had  found  one 
on  the  day  he  so  well  recollected.  There  was  the  nest, 
and,  as  before,  there  were  the  young  birds.  "  Bless  me," 
said  Luke,  "  what  long-lived  things  these  little  wrens 
are!  poor  things;  I  would  not  touch  'em  for  all  th' 
money  I  know — ^they  so  soon  forsake — a  sad  job  we 
ever  did  this  over-plooing — poor  little  chips — well,  the 
Lord  wills  all — ^but  who  would  ever  have  dreamt  that 
she  would  ha'  fined  us — was  ever  such  a  thing  heerd  of? 
ay,  there  is  th'  oud  wren.     God  wills  aw  things. 

"  Bless  me,  and  if  there  is  not  a  goldfinch  nest,  too — 
I  must  not  let  Dicky  know  as  he  might  disturb  'em: 
poor  things,  they  love  their  little  home  as  well  as  we  do 
— it  is  wrong,  must  be,  to  take  'em.  And  I  fear  we 
often  do  wrong  and  cruel  acts  without  givin  um  much 
thout — we  feel  it  when  any  one  would  destroy  our  own 
home — so,  if  they  are  too  many,  touch  not  their  nests 
but  take  away  some  of  the  eggs — not  when  they  have  a 
sense  of  life:  touch  not  their  dwellins  at  any  rate:  see 
how  th'  poor  parents  scream  if  you  do — "  and  then  the 
old  man  groaned. 

"  There  is  more  wantonness  In  the  world  than  roguery. 
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"  And  more  roguery  than  meaning — why,  this  woman, 
by  this  act,  will  drive  all  the  best  farmers  from  Beech- 
wood,"  and,  as  he  was  thus  musing,  something  gave 
him  rather  a  forcible  rub — he  was  startled,  but  was 
soon  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  the  oldest  cow  in  his 
stock,  which  had  come  to  have  her  head  scratched,  and 
no  sooner  was  she  observed  by  the  rest,  than  all  the 
others,  a  little  jealously  too,  pressed  round  him  for  the 
same  purpose. 

"  Poor  nuddies;  poor  things!  1  feel,  I  know  not  why, 
as  if  you  had  all  come  to  take  leave  of  your  poor  oud 
mester:  well,  you  never  was  so  welcome — and  all  of 
you  shall  have  your  turn — surely,  they  would  not  sell 
you?"  and  the  poor  man  wept. 

And  they  all  had  their  turn,  and  for  it  they  licked 
his  hands,  and  wrists,  then  began  the  steady  task  of 
grazing. 

The  male  goldfinch,  taking  courage  by  seeing  that 
his  new  acquaintance  had  no  evil  intentions  upon 'his 
nest,  mounted  a  twig  close  by,  and  soon  twittered  him 
a  song,  and  had  scarcely  wiped  his  beak  at  the  con- 
clusion, when  a  hawk,  not  seeing  any  one  behind  the 
hedge,  made  the  dart :  the  songster  screamed  and  sprang 
into  the  old  man's  bosom,  which  the  hawk  struck  instead 
of  the  poor  paralyzed  wretch:  the  assassin  finding  his 
mistake,  Jlappered  away.  Luke  took  the  fainted  warbler 
from  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  sprinkled  some  water 
upon  him,  and  soon  his  lumpy  little  heart  was  felt  to 
jump,  irregularly  for  a  time,  but  now  with  serenity — still 
too  feeble  to  move.  Then  Luke  put  him  upon  his  nest; 
and  journeyed  home.  It  was  a  good  sign:  God  would 
not  let  his  destroyer  slay  him,  even  as  he  had  just  been 
his  humble  instrument  of  mercy,  so  would  he  send  some 
one  for  his  own  protection.  His  home,  the  one  in  which 
he  was  born,  was  to  be  left  whole.     A  similar  incident 
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once  happened  to  him  before;  and,  the  very  day  after, 
was  given  to  him  the  consent  of  his  wife's  friends.  Had 
he  not  been  happier  ever  since !  and  the  poor  old  man's 
heart  heaved,  and  heaved  again,  with  gladness. 

His  family  were  surprised  when  they  saw  him  return, 
but  when  he  told  what  had  happened,  all  were  delighted. 
The  cows  coming  up  to  him,  showed  love  and  peace: 
Christ  was  love  and  peace — but  then  he  always  came  to 
save — and  sure  he  would  do  so,  from  the  incident  of 
the  poor  finch: — they  should  be  saved. 

The  under-steward  was  ordered  to  serve  the  counter- 
notices  to  all  who  were  not  at  Beechwood  to  receive 
them:  to  that  of  Mr.  Bridge  was  added  a  particular 
request  that  he  and  family  would  honour  with  their 
company  the  Beechwood  fete. 

The  steward  on  the  way  to  the  secluded  farm  of  the 
Bridges  overtook  the  parish  constable  and  assistants, 
who  were  out  on  their  vocation. 

They  walked  beside  the  steward's  horse,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  white  garden-gate  of  the  house  to  which 
they  were  conveying  the  good  tidings. 

The  old  man  saw  the  whole  party  enter  the  gate, 
and,  like  the  goldfinch,  he  fell  upon  the  bosom  next  to 
him  for  protection.  The  front  door  was  always  fastened, 
and  the  poor  girls  seeing  the  terror  of  their  father,  ran 
to  the  back-door  and  fastened  that  also;  then  they 
surrounded  the  awe-struck  old  man,  breathlessly  awaiting 
the  departure  of  the  dreadful  visitors:  nor  had  they  to 
wait  long,  for  after  their  knocking  loudly  a  few  times, 
the  steward  said  to  the  constable,  "  depend  upon  it 
they  are  gone  to  the  fete;  and  so  I  will  cram  the  notices 
under  the  door." 

He  did  so,  and  then  all  departed:  water  was  supplied 
to  the  fainted  old  man,  and  at  length  one  of  the  poor 
trembling  creatures  took  courage  to  read  the  paper,  and 
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with  a  shout  of  joy  ran  into  the  room  of  the  afflicted 
sufferers,  and  cried  out; — 

"  It  is  as  you  said,  dear  feyther:  we  are  forgiven!" 

*^  I  knew  it,"  said  Luke,  and  burst  a  blood  vessel. 

This  put  the  family  in  the  most  pitiable  consternation ; 
the  poor  man  was  long  before  he  could  speak,  the 
effusion  of  blood  almost  choking  him. 

They  were  going  to  send  a  despatch  for  a  doctor, 
when  the  patient  waved  his  hand,  and  after  some  time 
said,  "  don't,  don't."  The  family  all  paused,  when  in 
about  an  hour  after,  the  efflux  was  considerably  abated: 
and  then  he  said,  "  send  for  no  doctor,  I  never  had  one 
through  life,  and  so  why  send  for  one  to  help  me  die: 
no,  no,  my  dears,  nor  no  clergyman.  I  depend  not 
upon  an  arm  of  flesh:  send  for  no  one  except  Mr. 
Walford,  and  my  own  friends:  God  needs  not  a  bustle 
when  he  receives  the  soul  of  a  sinner.  I  never  felt 
happier  in  my  life;  who  could  have  a  happier  deeoth, 
blessed  with  aw  that  love  me  around  me:  let  me,  my 
sweet  loves,  have  a  little  sleep." 

He  slept,  and  before  he  awoke  Mr.  Walford  and  six 
of  his  relations  had  arrived :  when  he  perceived  who  they 
were,  he  shook  them  all  tenderly  by  the  hand:  and 
again  said  that  he  never  felt  happier  in  his  life :  "  yet 
my  life  closes  fast :  I've  not  sent  for  you  to  pray  for  me 
— into  God's  hands,  through  his  peace-maker,  Christ,  I 
commit  my  soul:  I  die  amidst  my  dutiful  family,  and 
surrounded  by  the  good — by  those  I  have  always  loved. 
Bury  me  next  Sunday  forenoon:  and  let  the  same  two 
verses  which  was  always  sung  o'er  my  family,  be  sung: 
aw  my  affairs  will  be  found  to  be  straight :  my  will 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  you  aw:  let  my  coffin 
be  placed  under  th'  dove,  when  the  inside  service  is 
read  over  me.  God  bless  our  poor  landlord !  he's  a 
good  mon;  and  I  heartily  forgive  that  deluded  woman: 
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I  die  in  peace  with  all  men;  soon  in  heaven  we  shall  aw 
meet  again." 

And  in  two  minutes  Mr.  Walford  said;  "  Mary,  your 
father  is  dead." 

Luke  Bridge  was  buried  as  he  desired,  and  to  show 
that  the  humble  may  have  many  friends,  although  not  one 
was  asked  to  his  funeral,  as  he  had  desired — for  it  was 
his  wish,  as  it  had  ever  been  the  family  usage,  that  all 
should  come  of  their  own  free  will — to  show  their  love 
and  respect,  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  vehicles, 
humble  ones  some  might  be,  but  none  carried  a  being 
who  had  not  come  to  bear  his  sincere  testimony  of  the 
great  love  and  esteem  he  bore  to  the  departed. 

And  all  said; — 

"  That  a  worthier  mon  never  went  to  Groveby 
church-yard  than  poor  oud  Luke  Bridge." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

From  Sunday  to  Sunday  made  a  great  change  in 
the  house  of  the  Bridges:  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
made  a  great  change  in  the  great  hall  of  Beechwood, 
as  we  shall  presently  find. 

The  second  day  of  the  fete  was,  in  all  respects,  all 
that  its  promoters  could  have  wished:  even  the  head 
steward  was  sober — that  is,  until  ten  in  the  evening — 
handed  the  ladies  to  their  seats;  assisted  in  thg 
ceremonies,  and,  upon  the  whole,  conducted  himself 
more  to  his  sister's  liking  than  ever  he  had  done  since 
she  gave  him  his  appointment.  She,  though  suffering 
from  intense  mortification,  which  made  her,  at  times, 
writhe  with  rage,  was  resolved  to  appear  as  if  the 
business  of  the  fines  had  gone  off  quite  to  her  liking: 
and  certainly  dissimulation  was  not  the  weakest  of 
her  attainments:  nay,  so  well  did  she  do  things  that, 
at  least,  she  fancied  that  every  one  would  believe 
it  was  she,  and  she  only,  who  caused  a  remission  of  the 
fines. 

The  large  park  was  so  divided  in  its  attractions,  that 
the  vast  masses  of  the  auditory  were  puzzled  to  know 
upon  which  to  bestow  their  attention:  after  a  while, 
however,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  feature  of  the  afternoon  performances.  This  was  in 
the  gambols  and  bewildering  feats  of  a  man-monkey: 
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no  one's  reading  had  supplied  him  with  descriptions  of 
such  monstrous  acts,  let  alone  anything  he  had  ever 
witnessed — so  daring,  ingenious,  precise,  and  natural, 
were  they,  that  many  thought  it  was,  in  verity,  a  real 
ape.  The  squire  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by 
it;  swore  it  was  worth  walking  a  hundred  miles  to  see: 
the  colonel  was  delighted  with  the  applause  which  every 
where  met  him;  nor  was  this  engagement  of  the 
wonderful  baboon  considered  the  least  of  his  many 
excellences :  but,  the  truth  is,  he  was  as  much  bothered 
to  know  the  whence  of  the  phenomenon  as  any  one 
present.  One  extraordinary  jump,  however,  brought 
to  his  recollection  the  doings  of  the  Royal  Sanspareil, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  great  Professor  Costello. 
Of  course  he  did  not  permit  others  to  share  in  this 
discovery;  why  lose  a  credit  which  was  producing  him 
so  many  thanksgivings ! 

After  about  an  hour,  the  wonderful  performances 
ceased;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  the  monkey  managed 
to  slip  (unobserved)  into  the  wood,  and  was  never  seen 
after,  unless,  indeed,  in  a  more  terrible  form  in  the  grand 
fire-work  display. 

The  question  is,  to  this  hour,  was  he  a  monkey  or 
not?  was  he  a  human  being  or  a  fiend?  since  six 
parishes  cannot  settle  the  question,  it  must  expect  no 
solution  here. 

The  colonel  (who  was  on  horse-back)  then  made  for 
the  principal  marquee,  not  only  to  see  that  everything 
was  done  in  a  proper  way,  but  that  the  cherry  bounce 
and  other  stimulants — for  he  well  knew  that  without 
them  the  most  brilliant  amusements  will  flag — were 
served  out  in  sufficient  libations. 

Now,  long  before  he  came  up,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
delighted  tenantry  and  others,  that  the  conductor  of 
the  fete  as  well  as  of  the  doughs'  disappointments,  with 
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their  landlord,  should  be  invited  to  a  public  dinner.  A 
deputation  was  directed  to  make  this  known  to  those 
two  gentlemen — his  now  coming  up  made  the  journey 
a  short  one.  Both  he  and  the  squire  were  informed  of 
the  power  they  possessed  to  give  them  the  most  intense 
satisfaction,  by  accepting  the  invitation  alluded  to,  and 
also  by  naming  the  day. 

Mr.  Yernon  said  that  any  time  would  suit  him — 
though  there  must  be  no  "  Sir  Roberting;"  and  the 
colonel,  after  first  mounting  the  stage  which  had  been 
built  in  order  that  the  fire-works  should  be  better  seen, 
commenced  his  speech;  a  speech  which  he  had  been 
preparing  several  days,  and  which  he  did  as  other 
celebrated  men  have  done — by  taking  about  forty  bits 
from  fifty  books.  The  reader  will  see  whether  he  has 
been  happy  in  the  piling  of  them  together. 

^^  Ladies  and  gintlemen, 

^^  I  once  heard  an  Irishman  say,  whin  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  potato,  that  a  *  nation  iver  prefers  that 
food  upon  which  it  has  been  suckled,  then,  in  God's 
name,  don't  deny  poor  Paddy  his  spud.^  And,  gintle- 
men, I  may  say  also,  don't  deny  me  that  food  upon 
which  I  have  been  reared,  and  upon  which  the  worms 
will  feed  when  they  eat  me — the  praise,  love,  and 
reciprocity,  of  the  virtuous  and  wise  (great  applause). 

"  I  once  knew  a  parrot  that  was  always  calling  the 
cat;  calumniating,  vituperating,  and  scandalizing  poor 
puss.  I  was  resolved  to  discover  why,  and  after  months 
of  patient  industry,  found  out  that  Polly  Parrot  had 
been  reared  in  a  mouse-trap  maker's  shop,  (laughter)  and 
that  is  why  Ireland  is  ever  calling  England,  and  which 
proves  that  if  the  entire  of  their  studies  be  directed  to 
trap,  we  must  be  equally  energetic  in  our  rejoinder  by 
the  application  of  ball.  (The  tables  dance,  and  glasses 
jingle  with  applause). 
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"  And  speaking  of  Ireland;  it  was  reserved  for  me  to 
gain  the  five-hundred  guinea  prize,  given  by  govern- 
ment to  discover  what  relationship  America  bore  to 
that  kingdom: 

"  America  is  her  niece  ! 

"  The  demonstration  being,  that  since  England  is  the 
mother  of  America,  and  Ireland  is  own  sister  to  England 
— the  sister  isle — it  follows  that  Erin  is  America's  aunt 
(surprise). 

"  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  when  a  man  gets  into 
his  head  the  notion  that  it  is  full  enough,  it  proves  how 
empty  it  was,  or  room  could  not  have  been  found 
wherein  to  put  so  huge  a  fallacy. 

"  Whin  at  college,  I  was  particularly  acquainted  with 
a  young  Oak,  a  very  flourishing  young  tree  he  was;  but 
being  of  a  social  and  amorous  turn,  in  early  life,  he  did 
a  good  deal  of  neighbouring  with  a  lofty  Poplar;  nay, 
and  courted  his  protection,  thinking  that  his  height 
and  stringth  would  be  a  barrier  to  him ;  save  him  from 
the  north-west  wind,  and  assist  him  in  any  other  diflUculty 
in  life.  He  nixt  fell  to  toying  with  a  beautiful  young 
Ivy;  took  her  to  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  thought  that  surely  then  he  should  be  happy — 
the  noble  Poplar  for  a  patron  and  friend,  the  big-eyed, 
open-faced  Ivy  for  a  softer  companion.  But  as  he 
grew  older,  he  did  not  like  always  to  be  under  the 
first's  shade,  nor  to  have  his  actions  and  movements  too 
closely  watched  by  his  Ivy  love :  nay,  he  grew  ambitious, 
wanted  room  for  his  boughs,  and  a  little  more  light  for  his 
head — less  shackling  at  his  heels — he  wanted  freedom 
to  see  the  world,  and  by  it  be  viewed. 

"  The  Poplar  remonstrated,  said  he  had  protected  the 
Oak  whin  young,  and  in  return  he  must  look  to  him 
whin  old;  and  a  tempest  coming  the  night  after,  threw 
the  Poplar  crash  upon  him:  there  he  is,  and  he  has  had 
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him  to  supjoort  ever  since.  The  lady  finding  her 
paramour's  affairs  gitting  a  little  desperate,  got  her  arms 
tightly  round  his  ribs,  squeezed  him  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  caught  hold  of  his  ears,  held  him  by  the 
nose — if  she  ever  shifted  an  arm  from  his  sides,  it  was 
only  to  throttle  him;  twisted  her  tendrils  round  him, 
so  that  he  could  not  stir:  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
a  more  pitiable  instance  of  disappointed  ambition  and 
henpeckism,  I  never  beheld. 

"  He  would  pass  for  four  times  his  age,  he  was  so 
worn  and  stooping.  This  should  afford  a  strong  lesson 
to  those  who  would  depend  upon  patronage,  rather  than 
their  own  exertions :  of  looking  to  others  for  that  which 
we  should  do  for  ourselves;  mistaking  the  chaste  love 
of  a  wife  for  the  embrace  of  a  concubine  and  parasite; 
one  who,  seeing  your  affairs  go  wrong,  thinks  only  of 
robbing  the  house  and  carrying  the  plunder  to  a  new 
favourite,  instead  of  her  who  feels  honour  from  your 
greatness,  finds  fitting  amusement  for  your  prosperity, 
or  will  work  hard  in  the  brown  fields  of  adversity;  who 
walks  by  your  side  in  health,  and  watches  over  you 
in  sickness.  Let  all  young  men  then  shun  Ivy  loves  : 
nor  be  too  fond  of  jpopular  patrons  however  much  they 
may  promise :  and  recollect  that  perseverance  will  over- 
come all  things — but  laziness." 

The  ladies  led  off  the  applause  this  time. 

And  the  squire  clapped  hands  like  a  madman. 

"  As  I  see  gintlemin  of  the  press  putting  down  my 
words,  permit  me  to  say  that  firstly,  the  reason  there  is  so 
much  forced  writing,  is  because  the  authors  are  pumps. 

"  Nextly,  that  leaves  are  considered  the  lungs  of 
plants,  through  which  they  breathe  as  we  do :  it  may  be 
so,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  leaves  of  newspapers 
are  not  only  those  through  which  we  public  min  respire, 
b}it  live  and  obtain  fame. 

M 
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"  ^  Herring,  fresh  herring,'  is  called  by  venders  of  that 
useful  fish,  and  to  a  thinking  mind  conveys  a  great 
lesson,  because  it  proves  that  Providence  not  only  sends 
that  annual  blessing,  but  with  it  a  gentle  admonition  as 
to  the  regulation  of  our  lives :  for  '  erring,  fresh  erring,' 
signifies  '  sinning,  new  sinning.'  Hence,  be  careful  not 
to  patronize  such  as  drawl  it  out  in  this  way, '  ya  y erring, 
ash  yerring,'  for,  there,  the  devil  has  been  at  work,  and 
having  gained  them,  makes  them  into  instruments  for 
general  corruption. 

"  The  shout  of  a  child,  at  play,  at  four  hundred  yards, 
is  equal  to  the  squeal  of  a  kitten,  which  has  escaped 
drowning,  at  ten — sound  being  inverse  as  squares  to 
the  distance — and,  both  being  plaguy  little  animals ;  but 
which  is  the  most  inimical,  one  cat  or  four  hundred 
mice,  in  a  house,  has  not  yet  been  determined,  though 
the  nodes  of  most  of  the  comets  have,  and  therefore  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  potato  plant  is  not  lost 
to  this  country,  (great  satisfaction,)  or  if  it  be,  the  carrots 
and  turnips  will  be  so  much  more  fitting  upon  which 
to  make  children's  lanterns,  or  burlesque  flowers  for  the 
pantomime. 

"  For  if  a  man  dyes  his  white  hairs  black,  it  is  putting 
his  head  into  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  brains:  a 
bereavement  so  great,  that  though  pride  makes  him 
wear  the  crape,  nothing  can  induce  him  to  give  the 
name  of  the  deceased  ! 

"  And  since  you  are  a  religious  community,  baptize 
well  your  buttermilk;  and  should  your  potatoes  again 
fail,  christen  your  turnips  after  thim :  making  the  buyers 
pay  for  the  ceremony;  of  course  only  eximpting  such  of 
thim  as  are  willing  to  be  god-fathers  and  god-mothers, 
and  who  will  give  to  your  pink-eyes,  as  prisints — some 
white  top-nots.     (Screams  of  laughter). 

"  All  these  things  will  share  my  attention  when  in  my 
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place  in  the  house  of  commons;  for,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  that  is  my  object  in  coming  amongst  you:  shall  I 
have  your  votes  for  the  nixt  county-election?" 

"  You  shall,  Colonel,  you  shall,"  was  roared  from  a 
hundred  throats. 

"  There  is  one  thing.  Colonel,"  cried  out  an  elector, 
"  I  should  like  you  to  see  abeaut  when  in  parliment 
assembled,  and  that  is,  that  th'  duty  as  was  took  off 
Moore's  almanack,  should  be  at  once  put  on  again: 
taking  off  th'  duty  of  moost  things  has  done  hurt,  but 
none  so  mich  as  this:  for  ever  sin'  Moore  has  bin  soud 
at  fourpence,  it's  never  bin  worth  lookin  at;  for  it's 
always  wrung,  and  it  always  will  be  until  th'  little  red 
stamp  is  again  put  upon  th'  corner,  and  is  charged  two- 
and-sixpence  halfpenny." 

"  Catch  a  doll  asleep,"  commenced  the  candidate:  "  I 
shall  not  only  do  that,  but,  as  the  fiddles  are  the  balance 
wheel  of  an  orchestra — taking  off  the  squeak  of  the 
piccalo,  the  blaze  of  the  trumpet,  and  regulating  the 
turbulence  of  all — so  is  public  opinion  to  a  senate ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  only  put  on  the  duty  named,  but 
one-and-nine-pence  halfpenny  a-pound  upon  all  cheese 
manufactured  out  of  Cheshire,  the  infringement  of  the 
act  being,  at  least,  seven  years." 

This  was  a  gladdening  promise. 

"  Nine  times  nine  for  the  glorious  colonel — " 

Who  informed  the  ladies,  that  Miss  Clough  would 
be  happy  to  see  them  to  tea,  in  the  large  marquee, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  would  meet  with  similar  courtesy 
— though  to  another  sort  of  refreshment — from  the 
squire.     And  then  for  the  evening's  amusements. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

The  speech  and  manoeuvres  of  the  colonel  gave  Mr. 
Stratford  time  to  arrange  those  plans,  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  journey  to  Beechwood  was  under- 
taken. 

The  ladies  and  some  few  gentlemen  who  honoured 
the  tea-table  of  Miss  Clough,  were  principally  those 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wiches,  not  the  ladies 
of  Groveby:  no,  they  knew  she  could  do  them  no  further 
mischief;  now  tliat  they  had  got  off  the  over  ploughing, 
they  would  take  care  to  keep  out  of  her  claws,  as  they 
would  from  her  tea-table  smiles. 

The  gentlemen,  however,  to  a  man,  helped  the  squire 
to  distribute  cuttings  from  rounds  of  beef,  legs  of  several 
other  animals,  cold  fowls,  and  the  rest.  Then,  to  the 
honour  of  the  host,  was  drunk  "  October"  in  silver 
tankards,  cherry  bounce,  and  other  vivifying  liquids, 
nor  was  the  colonel  forgotten  during  these  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  glorious;  and  now,  as  light 
takes  his  soft  departure  and  leaves  darkness  to  own  the 
clouds,  all  prepare  for  the  scene  of  fresh  enchantments. 
The  walks  are  illuminated;  hand-bell  ringers  deploy  in 
one  corner,  an  orchestral  band  with  vocalists  at  another, 
whilst  a  double  military  band  from  the  Chester  garrison 
plays  at  the  front  of  the  large  marquee.   Magical  grottos, 
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illuminated  caves,  fountains  playing  in  the  rockeries, 
here  quadrilles,  and  there  country  dances,  amongst 
the  men  wrestling  and  rural  sports,  all  by  the  light  of 
the  brilliant  lamps  and  lovely  moon.  Then  the  grandeur 
of  the  trees,  the  festooned  arches,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  noble  pile  of  Beechwood,  illuminated  from 
bottom  to  top — and  resplendently  too. 

At  one,  in  the  morning,  was  to  be  the  grand  fire-work 
display:  the  double  band  is  ordered  to  the  site;  whilst, 
now,  some  hundred  mashers  parade  the  grounds,  and 
disport  in  the  dance;  they  waltz,  gallopade,  and  sing 
amorous  snatches,  and  snatch  amorous  kisses  too ! 

Nothing,  nothing  was  ever  so  blissful,  and  as  the  night 
latened,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  pre- 
sent many  of  the  wealthy,  if  not  the  noble  of  the  land. 

The  scene  is  now  gorgeous,  and  not  until  two  o'clock 
could  the  crowds  be  prevailed  upon  to  congregate  to  the 
fire-and-water-works.  They  did  so  at  last,  though  still 
the  dance  went  on.  But  no  sooner  did  the  pyrotechnist 
show  his  art,  than  much  attention  followed;  and  when 
the  operations  got  fairly  to  play,  all  were  astonished  at 
the  variety,  novelty,  and  magnitude  of  the  display. 

Some  thousands  of  pieces  had  been  fired,  when,  in  a 
second,  there  was  an  exhibition  that  paralyzed  the  most 
giddy;  and  no  wonder,  for,  from  a  terrific  height  in  the 
heavens,  descended  a  fire-fiend:  it  first  did  some  appall- 
ing acts,  and  at  last  whizzed  down  a  rapid  decline;  shot 
fire  from  its  mouth,  nostrils,  finger-ends,  tips  of  its  bat- 
like wings,  and  then  threw  a  fiery  arrow  pointed  at  the 
old  hall  of  the  Vernons,  and  finally  darted  across  the 
lake,  whilst  every  heart  was  cold  with  terror,  save  one, 
which  was  that  possessed  by  Mr.  James  Clough,  who 
being  brave  through  having  drunk  about  a  quart  of 
smuggled  whisky,  which  Tom  Harecroft  had  brought 
him,  sprang  into  the  lake,  swearing  that  it  was  not  the 
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first  time  that  the  fiend  had  played  him  these  devil's 
tricks,  so  followed  him  into  the  dense  woods  behind, 
resolving  to  captm'e  him  that  he  might  be  punished. 

The  company  waited  in  horror,  but  the  steward  re- 
turned not. 

The  company  broke  up,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  most  of  the  drunken  inmates  of  Beechwood 
went  to  rest — not  that  we  mean  to  say  they  went  to  bed : 
no,  in  the  out-houses,  under  the  marquees,  or  any  where, 
or  on  any  spot  upon  which  their  tottering  legs  might 
choose  to  drop  them. 

The  squire  was  carried  to  bed. 

Nor  were  Miss  Clough  or  her  niece  much  less  oblivious, 
probably  through  the  tremendous  exertions  of  the  day, 
and  having  to  give  examples  in  the  festivities:  but  the 
mystery  of  her  brother! 

Where  Mary  Ellen  slept  is  not  yet  known. 

Where  the  aunt  attempted  to  sleep,  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  say;  for,  though  we  may  not  know,  the 
terrible  fiend  of  the  fiery  arrow  did.  He  snatched  her 
up  in  his  iron  arms ;  carried  her  through  the  little  pigeon- 
loft in  which  Mrs.  Kent  was  confined;  thence,  through 
the  trap-door,  and  finally  stood  with  her  on  the  highest 
turret  of  the  house. 

Nothing  but  the  most  wiry  mind  could  have  withstood 
the  sight  of  the  monster  that  now  grasped  the  trembling 
wretch:  it  was  the  same  who  had  made  the  descent,  but, 
now,  infinitely  more  terrible ;  for  the  only  eye  he  had 
was  in  his  forehead,  and  that  shot  forth  a  light  so  fiercely 
bright,  that  there  was  not  a  thing,  though  covered  with 
it,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  face  was  hideous  :  and  the  figure  was  impossible 
to  conceive  even  by  one  unalarmed :  the  strength  of  the 
monster  she  had  felt ;  still  felt. 

"  Oh,  God — O — par — don — have — ha — mercy!" 
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And  there  was  a  dismal  sound,  as  though  it  was  a 
fiendish  imitation  of  "  chord : "  such  as  was  given 
when  Madame  Benzoni  made  a  similar  request  to  Clough 
and  Harecroft. 

She  dares  not  speak  again,  for  fear  of  the  unearthly 
"  chord." 

"Now,  mark!"  commenced  the  vampire,  still  sus- 
pending her  over  the  battlement,  "mark!"  and  the 
voice  was  awful ;  "  one  equivocation,  and  thou  art 
dashed  to  hell:  once  let  thee  drop,  and  where  thy 
brother's  soul  is,  so  is  thine." 

« I  will  tell— every  thing— I'll— tell— the  truth— but 
oh!  do  say — " 

"I  know  what  thou  wouldst  ask — where  is  thy  brother? 
didst  not  thou  hear  him  say  he  would  take  me?  ha,  ha, 
ha!  punish  me,  ha,  ha,  ha!  thy  brother  is  dead!" 

"Oh,  God!" 

"  Use  not  that  name ;  but,  tell  me  where  hast  thou 
secreted  Ellen  Kent,  thy  uncle's  wife.'*  * 

"  Sa — ve  me!  here  are  the  pa — pa — pers,"  said  the 
terrified  wretch,  pulling  them  out  of  her  stays,  wherein 
they  had  been  stitched. 

The  blazing  eye  looked  at  them: 

"  These  will  do:  now  mark,  one  chance  is  left  thee — 
to  save  thee — here — "  and  the  spirit  took  the  half-corpse 
in  his  arms,  ran  along  the  roof,  and  then  appeared  to 
make  a  descent:  at  last  they  arrived  at  a  dark  place, 
and  in  a  moment  the  light  of  the  eye  went  out.  "  Here 
stay  and  pray,  for  though  not  a  minute  has  elapsed  ere 
from  thy  bed  thou  wert  stolen,  ten  thousand  miles 
counts  the  distance  that  now  separates  thee  from  thy 
polluted  dwelling.  Kneel,  woman,  and  pray — but  if  thou 
attemptest  to  get  hence,  thou  art  doomed  even  to  the 
persecuting  fiend  of  thy  brother's  soul.  Beechwood 
thou  shalt  see  no  more,  but  home  thou  mayest — if  with 
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a  contrite  heart;  one  thing  more  and  I  have  done — thou 
wilt  be  liberated  when  thou  deservest  it:  but  not  until 
thy  brother  be  buried — nor  will  he  be  buried  in  Groveby 
cluirch-yard ;  the  man  thou  hast  murdered  shall,  on 
Sunday  next — Luke  Bridge — on  Sunday — on  Sunday." 
And  in  entire  darkness,  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  was 
left  the  all-powerful  woman  of  Beechwood — senseless. 


Now  rises  full-bosomed  Morn,  with  dewy  eye  and 
gladdening  face,  to  suckle  the  honey  bough,  and,  with 
her  tears,  to  water  each  thirsty  tree.  She  looks  like 
Deity  in  the  altar-piece,  as  she  rests  her  arms  upon  yon 
eastern  hill,  to  view  her  work  and  fill  her  vase  ere  she 
shows  the  world  how  good  a  gardener  she  is.  In  bewil- 
dering hues  is  her  orient  dress;  mantle  and  turban 
sparkle  in  their  gems.  Now,  like  a  monument  on  the 
peak's  top  she  stantls  to  hear  the  glad  carols  to  her 
praise;  and,  as  returning  mothers  ope  their  arms  to  clasp 
and  press  their  meeting  flock,  so  her  minute  love  refreshes, 
warms,  and  blesses  all. 

And  those  who  have  not  voices,  find  words  for  the 
shrill  choir — jay,  rook,  and  bellowing  bull,  goose,  and 
peacock;  whilst  the  lark,  linnet,  thrush,  and  whitethroat 
set  the  music :  and  now  in  vast  glee,  poet  and  composer, 
songster  and  echo,  swell  the  loud  anthem. 

See  her  painter  gild  yon  cloud,  and  purple  o'er  the 
mid-way  wood,  silver  the  lake,  and  order  its  reflections 
a  lower  dip.  Next,  he  traces  the  faint  outline  of  Beech- 
wood;  then,  through  the  gray  ground,  scrapes  to  the 
yellow  canvass;  and  see  how  the  eastern  gable  comes  out, 
delicately  lighted  window^,  and  gilded  vane!  now,  in 
heavy  perspective,  glows  the  whole  pile! 

Young  Day  is  born!  throis^h  Beechwood  glades  he 
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throws  his  piercing  glances :  save  the  sober  herds,  who 
shall  meet  them  ?  though  hasty  his  visit,  none  are 
there  to  give  him  greeting.  For  he  loves  not  Riot  nor  his 
votaries,  but  as  he  wipes  the  sweat  from  the  pastures,  so 
he  loves  him  that  brushes  it  from  his  brow,  nor  cares  for 
the  pain  in  the  roisterer's  head. 

Hail,  then,  sweet  industry,  innocence,  and  mirth!  for 
a  time,  farewell  Beechwood,  and,  for  a  time,  choose  we 
more  kindly  themes. 

END  OF  PART  FOURTH, 
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PAET  Y. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  events, 
a  narration  of  which  we  essayed  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  our  last  part.  Clough  was  found  soon  afterwards 
dead  in  the  wood. 

With  the  exception  of  rumours  that  Miss  Clough  had 
been  seen  at  home,  she  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 
All  was  terrible  mystery:  the  timid  and  superstitious 
were  more  afraid  of  passing  Beechwood  at  night,  than 
of  walking  through  all  the  church-yards  in  the  county, 
for  another  wonderful  story  had  spread  abroad.  It  was 
authoritatively  stated,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  great 
fete,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  had  actually  been  seen 
to  carry  off  the  dreaded  mistress  of  that  mansion! 

The  poor  squire  had  had  a  long  and  severe  illness; 
meanwhile,  the  government  of  the  house  was  assumed 
by  Colonel  O'Craizem,  and  Miss  Clough  the  second — 
Mary  Ellen.  The  servants  helped  and  paid  themselves; 
thus  it  may  be  supposed,  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
Beechwood  were  not  in  the  most  felicitous  position. 

The  matter  of  our  history  now  takes  us  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ford's  dwelling;  Mrs.  Collier's  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Ashton,  had  arrived  for  vacation.     The  elder  had  dis- 
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tinguished  himself — obtaining  a  second  class,  and  would 
now  receive  that,  for  which,  probably,  he  had  toiled — 
the  praise  and  congratulation  of  home  and  friends. 

They  had  brought  with  them  a  fellow  student — A 
FIRST  CLASS  MAN,  though  but  in  his  twentieth  year:  he 
was  a  tall,  fair,  handsome  young  man;  of  gentle  manners 
— his  name  William  Kent :  the  very  William  Kent  who, 
in  the  early  part  of  our  history,  was  honoured  by  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  John  Stratford.  Here,  however,  we 
must  observe,  that  all  the  Kents  had  changed  their 
patronymic  to  that  of  Vernon:  we  must  follow  the 
change  to  our  friend  William,  and  surely  none  had 
more  moral  right  than  he  to  the  honours  which  belonged 
to  the  name.  Henceforward  we  know  him  as  William 
Vernon. 

He  still  possessed  the  soft  blue  eyes,  broad  and  veiny 
forehead:  his  hair  was  slightly  turning  from  the  flaxen 
to  the  brown:  his  well-chiselled  lip  was  there:  he  was 
slender,  yet  remarkably  round,  and  though  tall,  his  Imibs 
were  perfect.  He  had  lost  much  of  that  childishly 
innocent  expression  which  at  one  time  so  delighted  Mr. 
Stratford,  and  in  its  place,  had  got  a  steady,  marked,  and 
— though  usually  somewhat  sad — a  pleasing,  if  not,  at 
times,  a  merry  face. 

Such  was  the  great  scholar;  his  amusements  still 
partook  of  the  innocent.  His  acquaintance,  at  Oxford, 
with  the  young  Colliers,  was  quite  accidental,  although 
the  one  was  grand-son  to  the  proprietor  of  Beechwood, 
the  others  grand-sons  to  the  family  of  its  steward.  His 
studies  had  diverted  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
grand-mother,  Mrs.  Vernon.  Alas!  had  he  known  as 
much  as  the  reader,  what  then  must  it  have  been?  The 
family  had  practised  all  sorts  of  deceits  upon  him,  as  to 
his  grand-mother's  happiness,  else,  it  is  certain,  he  would 
have  left  college.     To  what  purpose?     But,  now,  there 
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was  a  chance  of  slightly  surprising  him,  by  an  un- 
.expected  introduction  to  all  he  loved.  And  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  reward  he  most  anxiously  desired  in 
his  study,  his  struggles,  his  strength,  his  sleepless  nights, 
was  the  appreciation,  the  applause,  of  a  poor  woman 
who  could  scarcely  write  a  very  common  letter,  his 
grand-mother. 

It  was  late  when  the  strangers  arrived  at  the  abode 
of  Mr  Walford.  Ellen  Groveby  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
paternal  grand-father,  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Lawrence, 
at  Groveby  hall.  She  was  there  to  meet  a  few  guests 
from  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson ;  Annis  Vernon, 
the  squire's  youngest  daughter,  and  who  else,  thinks  the 
reader?  Mrs.  Yernon  !  Her  faithful  old  servant,  Jacky, 
had  released  her,  but  had  to  leave  the  country.  He 
found  her  in  the  mad-house  named,  and  as  mad,  too, 
though  very  quiet,  as  any  of  its  inmates,  so  soon  is 
anything  learned,  and  nothing  sooner  than  madness. 
After  months  of  nursing  and  family  affection,  she  was 
now  partially  recovered.  Her  unhappy  husband  had 
been  visited  by  the  same  affliction,  for  a  similar  length 
of  time.  Better  prospects  seemed,  now,  to  open  to 
this  ill-used  family. 

The  students  were  greatly  disappointed,  upon  their 
arrival,  by  not  finding  their  beautiful  cousin,  Ellen 
Groveby,  at  liome;  it  would  have  made  the  welcome 
rounder.  Next  morning  was  to  ene^^vate  amends;  they 
were  all  to  ride  to  Groveby  Lodge. 

When,  however,  it  was  considered  that  Mrs.  Vernon 
was  there,  it  was  thought  to  be  highly  injudicious  to 
allow  Mr.  William  Vernon  to  journey  thither,  and  so 
he  must  stroll  round  the  grounds  and  farm  with  Mr. 
Walford.  He  did  so,  and  though  frequently  close  to 
the  splendid  groves  of  Beechwood,  William  never  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  wish  to  enter  them.    Mr.  Walford, 
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who  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sense,  was  quite 
delighted  with  his  new  guest:  and  though  he  who  bore 
the  name  never  wanted  to  see  the  seat  of  the  Vernons, 
yet  the  old  steward  was  resolved  he  should  see  the 
noble  pile,  and  that  too  from  the  best  spot,  Windy-miW 
hillock. 

'^  O,  what  a  magnificent  view,  Mr.  Walford ! " 
"  It  is,  indeed,  considered  almost  unrivalled." 
"  Here,  on  such  a  bank,  I  could  imagine  Gessner 
could  conceive  his  Idylls,  how  Gray  was  inspired  to 
write  his  Elegy,  ay,  and  the  toll  of  yon  distant  bell,  too. 
Tell  me  not  of  ornamental  grounds,  and  mapped  parks: 
oh,  give  me  nature  in  her  weeds  and  wild  roses  before 
them  all:  rockeries,  lakes,  boat-houses,  Chinese-bridges, 
swans,  and  gravel  walks:  rustic  seats,  carriage-roads, 
sods  trodden  brown,  entrances  with  gates  that  lock  at 
night:  no,  on  such  a  bank  as  this,  that  lovely  rill,  those 
willows,  there  a  bit  of  pink  heath:  give  me  a  skimming 
swallow  rather  than  a  begging  swan,  a  chirping  robin, 
than  a  park-keeper's  admonition:  oh,  nature  in  her  ease, 
her  costless  extravagance,  her  simple  luxury;  look  at 
that  peeping  water-rill,  ah,  and  on  that  mound  stand 
Cuyp's  cows.  Then  the  majestic  clump  of  firs,  yon 
waves  of  golden  wheat,  the  white  shirts  of  the  reapers, 
why,  what  can  be  so  sweet  as  that  cow's  lowing?  save, 
indeed,  the  distant  jingle  of  the  sheep  bell:  then  the 
circular  stretch  of  wood  which  shows  the  big  pastures; 
and  lastly,  yon  picturesque  pile  which  terminates  the 
whole. 

"  I  will  leave  my  books,  dear  Mr.  Walford,  and  sit 
here  to  write  pastorals ;  you  must  let  me  steal  from  your 
house  every  day,  here  you  will  always  find  me.  Why, 
see  yon  mowers  now  sitting  down  to  refresh :  I  warrant 
me  their  chat,  at  their  humble  meal,  would  make  the 
subject,  only  a  little  scenery,  and  there  is  a  pastoral  at 
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once.  Isuppose,Mr.  Walford,  you  have  written  georgics? 
what  a  delicious  employment !  in  very  truth  I  will  leave 
my  books,  and  essay  at  once." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Walford,  "I  am  too  glad,  Mr. 
Vernon,  to  hear  you  talk  so,  and  to  think  that  your 
stay  is  likely  to  be  so  happy :  we  have,  also,  dogs,  guns, 
or  horses,  at  your  command." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  sir — no  sporting  for  me.  I  once, 
when  at  Oxford,  was  induced  to  attend  what  is  called 
a  coursing  meeting,  and  there  I  saw  a  scene  which  will 
ever  leave  me  to  wonder  how  the  world,  for  so  long  a 
time,  could  so  abuse  the  word  ^  sport,' — which  I  had  been 
led  to  think  meant  amusement,  but  which  I  found  to  be 
such  cruelty,  than  which,  the  Westminster  churls  when 
they  contest  their  surly  bull-dogs — cause  them  to  draw 
cats,  or  overladen  carts,  are  but  incipient  in  their  achieve- 
ments, and  creatures  of  comparative  refinement  to  those 
guilty  of  the  horrid  act  of  setting  huge  greyhounds  after 
a  timid,  sensitive,  feeble  creature  like  the  hare.  Why,  to 
these,  I  say,  the  other  are  perfect  humanists.  But 
then  the  one  is  called  cruelty  to  animals;  is  the  other 
sport  to  animals? — certainly  to  none  but  those  of  the 
human  genus.  In  the  combat  of  brutal  dogs,  each  has 
the  power  to  give  or  take,  but  not  so  with  the  wretched 
fawn,  pursued  by  a  whole  pack,  or  the  covey  of 
partridges  which  meets  with  the  indiscriminate  discharge 
of  three  double  guns!  O,  fy!  how  can  this  be  sport? 

"  Why,  to  use  dogs  for  this  fierce  pastime,  is  to  turn 
their  natures  and  capabilities  from  their  excellent,  their 
destined  purpose  to  be  the  defenders  of  man:  to  assist 
him  in  the  subduing  of  those  animals  which  had  otherwise 
destroyed  him,  and  governed  the  earth  in  his  stead, 
the  dog  being  the  great  agent  of  his  will — to  beat 
down  his  enemies,  not  to  be  degraded  into  an  instrument 
of  torture  to  his  humble  friends.     And  this  is  not  only 
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wanton  cruelty  to  creatures  within  your  power,  but 
incentive  to  effeminacy — cowardliness,  and  teaching 
fresh  generations  to  give  wrong  names  to  things :  calling 
callosity  valour;  tyranny  SPORT." 

"  I  so  fully  agree  with  you,  that  on  principle  I  never 
sport:  therefore,  when  I  named  dogs,  guns,  and  the 
rest,  it  was  because,  at  your  time  of  life,  most  think  it 
gallant,  an  accomplishment.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  young  ladies  think  so,  too,  which  is,  probably, 
one  reason  why  the  youthful  so  cultivate  the  chase: 
even  as  the  dangling  sword — which,  as  you  say,  has 
only  to  receive  its  right  name  to  be  abhorred  by  the 
daus^hters  and  sisters  of  the  land — not  caressed." 

"  And  the  word  sport  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Vernon. 
"In  the  affair  I  have  hinted  at,  an  incident  occurred  that, 
as  I  have  said,  has  left  its  impression  upon  me.  It  was  the 
first  grand  coursing  day  I  ever  saw :  there  were  the  grey- 
hounds in  clothes  like  race-horses:  the  keepers  in  full 
livery:  the  village-rabble  in  full  holiday:  the  hotel-keeper 
— who  had  the  day — that  is,  if  you  should  ask  him  where 
the  coursing  was,  he  would  say,  'at  my  house,' — preparing 
the  most  expensive  dinner.  Every  farmer — his  three 
sons,  and  two  servant  men,  from  the  house  whereat  a 
dog  has  been  quartered,  are  there  to  see  him  run: 
every  one  does  the  same,  for  every  dog  must  win. 
Then  there  is  the  great  master  of  the  great  day,  a  big, 
red-faced,  loud-spoken  dunce:  every  thing  must  be 
done  under  his  knowing  direction:  he  is  every  where: 
of  course,  his  own  dogs  never  lose.  For,  although  the 
referees  are  of  the  most  unexceptionable  natures,  still 
since  he  appoints  them,  what  can  the  poor  men  do? 
Well,  after  a  thousand  inquiries  as  to  the  health, 
education,  and  progressions  of  the  season's  puppies, 
as  well  as  a  few  moans  given  at  the  intelligence  of  a 
favourite's   death,  the  ground  is  made.     The  master 
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of   the  proceedings   orders  all  to  spread  out,  and  to 
behave  with  due  solemnity:  and,  at  last,  a  gentleman 
attired  in  a  green  coat  and  sporting  buttons,  cries  out 
'  sohow' :   and   then   the  dogs  in  the  slips   prick  their 
ears,   and  so  do  those  who  are  out,  too.     Then  the 
betting  commences — as  to  which  gives  the  first  turn — 
tails — and  lastly,  wins,  which  means  kills,    '  Halloo,'  and 
away  goes  the  object  of  this  noble  preparation.     Now, 
poor  hare  knows  it  is  no  sport:  it  is  not  like  a  game  at 
prison-bars,  where  you  catch  and  loose  again:   no,  if 
once  '  hold,'  here,  it  is  certain  death — only  one  race  for 
her  life — no  over-agains:  that  lost,  all  is  lost.    In  this 
instance,  after  the  poor  creature  had  been  turned  some 
twenty  times,  at  last,  for  safety,  she  ran  amongst  the 
crowd  where  we  all  stood:  now,  the  singular  justice  of 
these  barbarians  consisted  in  all  of  them  making  way 
for  what  they  called  '  giving  poor  puss  fair  play'.     She 
ran  between  the  legs  of  several  of  them,  the  dogs  after 
her — knocking  some  down.    Oh,  this  was  tremendous 
sport !  the  shouting  was  terrific,  the  betting  quadrupled : 
the    screams    of  the    hare  were  answered  with,   ^  now 
Spanker — now  Bess — now  Spanker  for  thy  life — God 
bless  thee,  little  Bess — Spanker  has  her  by — '  ^yape' 
screams  the  hare,  again;  but  Spanker  had  her  not:  for 
in  the  jostle  I  got  partly  down,  and  what  should  I  find 
in  my  cloak  but  the  poor  heart-throbbing  hare:   the 
dogs  were  upon  me  and  soon  had  me  down  indeed: 
every  fiend  present  said,  let  her  go — but  no,  I  held  the 
poor  sufferer — she  had  sought  protection  and  I  avowed 
she  should  have  it:  I  kept  my  word  to  the  sancturist. 
Well,  I  received  much  blame,  some  positive  admonition, 
and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  laughter;  and  most  of  all, 
when  the  great  man  of  the  ceremonies  came  up — who, 
after  first  telling  me  that  for  a  very  trifle  he  would 
horse-whip  me  off"  the  ground,  said,  ^  now  just  to  see 
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what  sort  of  a  muff  this  is,  I'll  bet  him  ten  to  one  that 
the  hanimal  as  he  has  so  careful  under  his  cloak — has 
croaked/  I  replied  that  even  so  I  had  saved  her  life — 
but  before  I  could  say — from  the  dogs — the  laughter 
was  volcanic.  Well,  the  big  man  was  delighted,  and 
the  fun  became  so  uproarious,  that  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  field.  Fred.  Barrow  left  with  me.  '  Now 
Will,*  said  he,  '  you  will  see  how  we  will  pile  up  the  fun 
on  that  notable  ass :  before  he  sits  down  to  dinner  he 
shall  fight  you:  I  will  ride  off  for  my  pistols.'  I,  in  the 
moment  of  vexation,  thanked  him  most  heartily:  we 
were  prepared  long  before  the  'merry  field'  returned 
to  the  hotel:  and  as  they  were  washing,  in  the  yard, 
before  going  in  to  dinner,  I  stepped  up  to  the  brave 
man  of  the  day,  presented  him  the  choice  of  two  pistols, 
and  told  him  that  before  he  dined  he  must  discharge 
the  little  debt  he  had  contracted  with  me  in  the 
morning;  he  stared!  and  how  do  you  think  this  big 
man  of  many  dogs,  acres,  and  roods  of  bravery,  acted, 
Mr.  Walford?" 

"Why,  as  the  cruel  ever  do — with  a  good  deal  of 
self-denial — that  is,  when  they  are  oifered  the  part  of 
hare,  and  somebody  else  to  be  hound,  he  would  decline: 
first  try  to  bully  it  off,  and  then,  if  laughter  would  have 
better  success." 

"  It  does  your  judgment  credit :  this  sanguinary  man, 
who  could  feel  no  pity  for  the  poor  hare,  had  a  maudlin 
quantity  for  himself;  he  did  as  you  say,  until  I  assevered 
(this  I  did  by  worthy  Fred.  Barrow's  advice)  that  if  he 
did  not  go  upon  his  knees  and  beseech  my  pardon,  I 
would  pistol  him  in  cold  blood. 

"  Fear  wiped  the  red  off  his  face,  and  left  only  the 
colour  of  her  napkin :  he  looked,  hesitated,  and  did  it. 

"  I  dined,  he  did  not,  and  though  all  said  I  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  redeemed  my  character,  yet  they  solemnly 
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advised  me  never  to  interfere  between  dog  and  hare 
aofain :  and  then  these  noodles  said  that  much  as  I  had 
erred — certainly  not  so  much  as  my  opponent,  as  he  was  for 
ever  lost;  why?  because  he  would  not  stand  to  be  murdered 
— they  would  drink  my  health.  Thus,  Mr.  Walford,  until 
there  is  a  sounder  education,  and  better  examples,  we 
shall  always  have  a  wrong  naming  of  things  :  as  we  have 
only  to  make  it  once  well  known  that  sport  should  be 
called  cruelty  or  treachery,  the  same  as  we  should  call 
war  wilful  murder — and  in  time,  the  commission  of  these 
crimes  would  excite  the  same  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  vulgar,  as  all  classes  now  feel  at  the  perpetration 
of  those  to  which  are  affixed  the  most  dreadful  punish- 
ments." 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  opinions,  and  I  hope,  sir, 
that  you  will  turn  your  talents,  and  use  the  influence  of 
your  position  on  behalf  of  these  subjects,  so  that  they 
may  be  advocated  and  advanced  by  one  so  capable." 

"  Well,  of  that  soon:  but  the  subject  for  the  pastoral, 
the  pastoral ;  I  must  hear  yon  honest  sickle-men :  but 
stay,  Mr.  Walford,  what  is  the  name  of  that  large  old 
house  ? " 

^^  The  name?"  said  Mr.  Walford,  as  carelessly  as  he 
could,  for  of  this  he  was  afraid:  "  oh,  did  you  not  know? 
Mr.  Yernon,  that  is  your  grand-father's — Beechwood — 
oh,  don't  be  so  excited,  you  know  you  are  to  see  your 
grand- father  in  a  few  days — come,  come,  come,  your 
promise,  sir,  your  promise,  sir.  And  now  for  the 
reapers:  and  then  for  the  pastoral  dialogues:  ha,  ha! 


come,  come." 


"Be  it  so,  sir." 

"  Come,  "  said  Mr.  Walford,  with  a  smile,  seeing  the 
growing  melancholy  of  his  otherwise  ardent  young 
friend,  "  wx  will  to  yon  group  of  shearers,  and  then  we 
will  see  w^hat  sort  of  subject  they  will  make  for  your 
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pastorals :  as  they  are  seated  behind  a  thick  holly  hedge, 
we  can  hear  every  word  they  say,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  their  perceiving  us." 

"  Oh,  of  all  things,  I  should  be  delighted  with  their 
innocent,  their  primitive,  chat.  But  what  must  we  call 
their  names?  of  course,  they  must  be  befitting  the 
dignity  of  eclogue,  or  they  will  never  do :  such  as  these 
for  the  men — Daphnis,  Damon,  Palasmon,  and  the  rest: 
for  the  nymphs — Delia,  PhilHs,  Dorcas,  and  so  on." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  well,  as  you  like;  but  permit  me  to 
say  their  real  names  are,  that  is,  all  by  which  they  are 
chiefly  known  here — Roger,  Sampson,  Brian,  of  course, 
with  their  respective  nicknames:  the  ladies  are,  Moll, 
Gin,  Peg,  and  Doll.  But,  however,  be  silent:  we  are 
here;  now  listen." 

"  Now  for  the  sylvans  of  the  grove :  some  trials  at 
verse;  a  song,  perhaps — oh,  I  will  give  up  my  books!" 

"  Hush !  now  hear." 

Roger. — At  Mr.  Walford's  shutting,  last  year,  I  eat 
four  j)eaund  of  beef,  beside  divers  other  carrots,  pratoes, 
turmits :  eight  wedges  of  bread,  two  peaund  of  baw,  and 
sixteen  pints  of  ale.  I  wos  four  inches  off  th'  table  when 
I  begun,  and  I  touched  it  afore  I  left  off. 

Doll. — When  my  mother  suckled  her  three  tAvins, 
me,  eaur  Ellen,  and  Jack,  shoo  drunk,  at  one  love  feast, 
seventeen  cups  of  tay,  besides  lots  of  rum,  double-buttered 
toast,  a  goose  pie  at  partin,  and,  for  aw  that,  was  never 
say-sick  in  her  life. 

Roger. — My  mother  lost  a  new  milkin-can  th'  week 
afore  I  was  born,  and  ten  year  after  I  discovered  a 
wren's  neest,  and  what  done  yo  think  I  found  in  it? 

Doll  and  Moll. — Why  surely  not  th'  milkin-can. 

Roger. — No,  but  my  first  finger  in  it,  busy  fogling 
for  eggs. 
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All. — Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Dick. — My  grond-fayther  wos  once  catched  in  th' 
bottom  of  a  rainbow. 

Roger. — Robin  Hood  could  shoot  a  star  with  one. 

Jack. — I've  seen  a  star  shoot  itsel! 

Roger. — Come,  don't  be  so  wicked,  becos  that's  as 
much  as  to  say  that  th'  star  committed  q — i — cide. 

Moll. — If  e'er  I'm  a  angel,  I  intend  to  wear  a  rain- 
bow same  as  ladies  does  boa  conductors. 

Sampson. — Mind  as  it  does  not  dye  thy  neck. 

Brian. — ^My  uncle  could  whistle  and  shout  harder — 
although  he  wos  not  subject  to  drink — than  any^on  in 
Groveby. 

Sail. — My  grond-mother  had  a  bull  as  bellowed  so 
loud  that  he  spoilt  aw  th'  echoes  within  four  miles  of 
his  pasture. 

Dick. — My  great  aunt  Margery  had  one  as  could 
bark  like  a  dog. 

Jack. — I  knovv^  one  as  dreaunt  his  sel  with  feightin 
his  shadow  in  a  pit. 

All. — He  was  a  foo! 

Doll. — If  I'd  a  true  loverer,  and  if  ever  I  knowed 
him  to  speak  to  another  woman,  unless  it  was  to  ax  her 
go  look,  (glancing  savagely  at  Dick,  who  had  been  peep- 
ing tenderly  at  IViiss  Moll,)  I  would  cut  off  his  yed  with 
this  siclde.  Ay,  if  it  wos  only  for  ticklin  a  bit  on  th' 
sly. 

Dick.' — Well,  but  I  ne'er  did  tickle  any  one  up  oth' 
sly  but  thee. 

All. — Ho,  ho,  ho!  as  weel  poo  th'  cat  out  of  th'  bag 
as  let  her  mew  when  hoo's  in  it,  or  smell  where  hoo's 
been. 

William  Vernon, — Oh,  dear  Mr.  Walford,  let  us  go 
further  off. 
,    Mr.   Walford. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  afraid  the  days  of 
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sheplierds  rhyming  for  wagers,  or  singing  ditties  for 
the  maidsj  are  over. 

William  Vernon. — Still,  where  there  is  such  heavenly 
scenery  as  this,  there  must  be  poetry — swain  and 
maiden — Damon  and  Phyllis — and  I  will  hear  them 
sing:  nay,  and  look  into  the  woods  for  fauns. 

J^f?^  Walford. — Well,  now  for  home,  and  we  will  try 
another  day,  and  I  hope  with  better  success. 

Exeunt,  M7\  Walford  smiling ,  William  Vernon  looking 
qiieerly:  reapers  resuming  their  labours. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Every  thing  was  in  great  gaiety  at  the  house  of  the 
Lawrences — Groveby  hall.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  getting 
more  strength  daily,  and  arrangements  were  in  making 
by  the  Yernons,  Lawrences,  and,  probably,  Mr.  Walford, 
for  a  slight  adjustment  of  things  at  Beechwood. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  keep  to  the  social  doings. 
The  two  young  Colliers,  with  Ellen  Groveby,  were  at 
Groveby  hall — as  well  as  the  parties  before  mentioned; 
also  some  young  ladies  from  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  merely  spending  the  day  there.  At  tea,  the  con- 
versation, naturally  enough,  turned  upon  the  great 
scholar  who  had  honoured  Mr.  Walford  with  a  visit 
that  was  to  last  during  vacation.  We  need  not  say  that 
all  the  young  ladies  were  wishful  to  see  him,  particularly 
after  what  had  been  told  them  by  Mr.  John  Clarkson 
and  others  respecting  him.  One  thing  was,  that  when 
a  boy  he  was  considered  the  handsomest  in  all  West- 
minster. All  this,  it  must  be  observed,  happened  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  feeble  Mrs.  Vernon — every- 
thing relating  to  late  events  being  carefully  kept  from 
her;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  William  Vernon  had 
never  been  taken  to  the  place  where  so  much  hilarity 
and  happiness  existed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Walford  arrived,  and  when  asked 
how  he  had  managed  to  get  away  without  bringing 
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with  him  his  new  guest,  he  replied  that  nothing  could 
be  easier,  for,  though  he  had  said  he  would  leave  his 
books  and  turn  poet,  it  was  quite  clear  that  that 
resolution  did  not  prevent  him  from  poring  into  the 
books  of  others;  as  that  morning,  on  knocking  at  his 
bed  room  door,  "  it  was  found,"  continued  Mr.  Wal- 
ford,  "  that  he  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  college  books 
of  my  uncle  Robert  the  vicar — that  was — and  amongst 
them  he  begged  to  be  left  until  my  return." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson  "  we  must,  if  we  can, 
endeavour  to  break  him  oiF,  Mr.  Walford." 

By  all,  this  was  agreed  to  be  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  Walford  then  told — and  in  o-reat  jxlee  too — the 
whole  adventure  of  the  eclogue,  which  caused  great 
amusement  to  all  present.  And  to  one  it  caused  some- 
thing else — or  rather  it  suggested  what  a  nice  piece  of 
fun  might  be  had  out  of  it — if  a  certain  scheme  she  had 
were  nicely  worked  out. 

This  one  was  the  budding,  arch,  merry-looking  EHen 
Groveby,  who,  so  soon  as  convenient,  told  her  com- 
panions what  a  delightful  scene  they  might  have — to 
dress  themselves  up  as  shepherdesses  or  gleaners — that 
is,  as  we  always  see  them  in  pictures — and  so,  with  the 
most  elegant  refinement,  delude  Mr.  Vernon  into  a  belief 
that  there  was,  at  least,  a  remnant  of  the  golden  days. 

Oh,  this  was  heavenly  to  all.  Mr.  Walford,  to  be  sure 
— who  could  be  so  fitting  or  secret? — must  be  the  con- 
fidant: or  who  would  take  so  much  deli^^ht  in  the 
scheme?  therefore,  grand-papa  must  assist  the  plan. 

The  young  roguish  ladies  were  right:  Mr.  Walford 
embraced  the  proposal  heartily,  in  as  much  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  innocent  amusement  it  would  create 
— it  would  wean  Mr.  Vernon  off  his  books — until  the 
proper  time  for  their  exercise — his  return  to  Christ 
church. 
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It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  whatever  was  done  the 
knowledge  of  it  must  not  reach  the  young  Colliers,  nor 
on  any  occasion  must  Mr.  Vernon  see  any  of  the  young 
ladies — particularly  Miss  Groveby — that  is,  before  the 
stratagem  was  enacted.  The  field  in  which  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  tried,  was  one  of  Mr.  Walford's ;  and  so 
secluded,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  a 
surprise;  but,  for  all  this,  Mr.  Walford  was  to  be  pretty 
well  on  the  watch. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  trial,  the  scholar  had,  as  usual, 
got  into  the  old  vicar's  books,  Mr.  Walford  entered  the 
room  and  found  him  as  busy  as  before,  and  though 
reminded  of  the  walk  to  the  dell,  and  the  heavenliness 
of  the  day,  still  he  kept  reading  on. 

''  Ah,  Mr.  Walford,  your  relative  was  a  great 
scholar." 

"  Well,  but,  for  all  that,  I  must  remove  his  books;  or 
I  fear  the  purpose  for  which  you  have  come  into  the 
country  will  be  sadly  disregarded.  But  come,  we  must 
not  give  up  the  pastorals:  I  saw  some  very  beautiful 
nymphs  going  to  the  corn-fields  to  glean:  and,  close  too, 
I  am  told  there  are  some  shepherdesses  of  both  great 
beauty  and  wit:  come,  let  us  walk  that  way;  how  know 
we  upon  what  we  may  adventure?" 

"  Oh,  if  there  be  a  chance  of  rural  innocence  and 
primitiveness,  I  am  with  you  now:  though  I  must 
confess,  the  other  morning's  work  almost  petrified  me." 

And  now  we  must  go  to  the  young  ladies,  who  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Groveby,  Miss  Lawrence  (her  cousin),  and 
a  Miss  Cowley,  a  half  cousin:  three  beauties — so  much 
so  that  the  good  county  of  Chester  had  often  challenged 
all  neighbouring  counties  to  find  their  equals.  Their 
beauty  differed  in  every  respect,  and  yet  it  w^ould  be 
diflicult  to  say  which  of  the  three  was  nearest  the 
standard.     Miss    Groveby    was    decidedly    the    most 
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classical,  and  it  was  admitted  by  all — a  great  admission 
— that  she  was  decidedly  the  most  sprightly. 

Ellen  Groveby  had  yellow,  flaxen  tresses ;  oh,  and  such 
tresses !  her  face  was  oval,  her  nose  was  Asiatic-aquiline ; 
her  mouth  and  teeth,  as  her  neck,  were  faultless:  she 
was  inclining  to  be  tall,  and  though  apparently  slender, 
her  figure  was  full:  her  complexion  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  delicately  fine  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to 
see,  or  virgin  to  wear.  Her  step  was  elastic;  her  voice 
was  clear  and  musical;  her  style,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  sprightly,  was  the  extreme  of  modest;  her  inno- 
cence might  make  her  appear  forward,  but  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  innocence  had  her  reasons  for  all  she  did : 
her  charities  and  affections  were,  as  her  beauty,  parish 
themes — may  be  the  county's. 

The  next  of  our  gleaners,  Miss  Lawrence,  was  the 
extreme  reverse  of  her  cousin,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  her  spirits :  she  was  a  brunette,  with  large,  roguish, 
Spanish  eyes,  black  as  cavern  entrances,  when  the*  sun 
is  on  the  other  side  the  mountain.  She  was  much  stouter 
than  her  fair  cousin;  and  it  is  said  that  one  gentleman 
asserted  that  she  was  handsomer. 

Then  last.  Miss  Cowley,  was  positively  embonpoint', 
but,  perhaps,  with  the  rarest  beauty  of  them  all,  only 
not  so  active;  but  quite  as  good  wherein  philosophers 
say  it  is  well  to  be  good,  the  heart.  Indeed,  she  w^as  a 
lovely,  an  innocent  looking,  very  big  rose;  and  so  how  she 
was  attired,  she  always  looked  as  if  she  were  full  blown, 
and  when  exercised,  as  if  the  dew  had  fallen  upon  it 
copiously. 

Such  were  the  three  nymphs. 

And  it  must  also  be  hinted  that  the  two  last  were 
supposed  to  be  the  sweethearts  of  the  young  Colliers, 
the  fellow-students  of  William  Yernon. 

So,  now,  let  us  hear  the  trio  talk. 
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"  Oh,  Agnes  Lawrence,  wont  the  whole  plan  and  the 
dresses  be  lovely?  so  rural — n, play  in  the  fields!  what- 
ever we  do,  we  must  not  let  Robert  and  John  Collier 
know,  until  we  see  how  it  goes  off." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not;  but  you  know,  Ellen,  my  dear, 
you  must  do  all  the  talking:  your  education  has  been 
better  attended  to  than  ours,"  said  Miss  Lawrence. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  she  must,"  said  Juliana  Cowley;  "I 
own  I  dare  not  speak,  only  what  is  set  down  for  me, 
before  so  great  a  scholar." 

"  You  forget,  my  dears,"  replied  Miss  Groveby, 
"  that  we  are  only  to  be  7mstic  maidens ;  and  there- 
fore a  few  blunders  may  not  only  be  allowed,  but  be 
useful.'" 

"  Why,  that  is  certainly  true.*" 

"  Beside,"  continued  Miss  Groveby,  "  how  comes  it, 
ladies,  that  you  are  not,  also,  afraid  to  speak  to,  or 
before,  my  cousins,  eh?  for  though  not  so  learned  as 
Mr.  Vernon,  still  they  are  from  the  same  college,  and 
of  course  know  the  difference  between  broad  Cheshire 
and  the  aristocratical  drawl  of  Oxford,  or  the  clubs  of 
London." 

"  Oh,  but  they  are  different,"  replied  Miss  Cowley 
and  Miss  Lawrence  in  a  breath,  "  very  different,  you 
know,  Ellen." 

"  No  clouhtj''  said  the  knowing  Ellen. 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  Ellen?  I  am  told  he''s  uncom- 
monly handsome." 

"  Why,  I  barely  saw  him  ride  past  with  my  cousins : 
as  to  beauty  in  men — well,  well,  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do:  our  business  is  to  please  grand-papa,  who 
has  certainly  taken  a  singular  liking  to  this  young  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Our  business  is  to  please  Mr.  Walford,  it  is  true; 
but  I  tliinh  if  there  was  not  a  bit  of  business  of  our  own 
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in  the  undertaking,  our  hearts  would  not  be  pitty-patting 
so  to  be  at  it."" 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  looking  into  an  old-fashioned 
dressing-glass — for  all  this  happened  in  an  old-fashioned 
room,  just  looking  over  the  moat  of  Groveby  hall — '*^  I 
think  nothing  could  be  more  suited  than  my  dress." 

"  Upon  my  word,""  said  Miss  Lawrence,  "  you  say 
truly;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  Ellen,  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  well  before." 

"  And  indeed,  Agnes,  to  be  equally  sincere,  I  think  if 
a  certain  gentleman  were  now  to  see  you,  the  last  rivet 
to  his  chains  would  be  forged.  And  I  may  say  the  same 
of  you,  Juliana  Cowley.  Indeed,""  continued  Miss 
Groveby,  trying  to  see  her  back  in  the  glass,  "  I  think 
these  shepherdess'  dresses  have  wonderfully  improved 
us  all." 

"  Well,  now  that  we  are  right  as  to  the  wardrobe,  we 
must  arrange  as  to  where  we  are  to  dress,  and  how  to 
effect  it." 

"  Oh,  dress  at  grand-papa's." 

"  Ay,  but  as  Mr.  Yernon  is  staying  there,  may  we 
not  be  seen?" 

"  Oh,  grand-papa  says  there  is  no  fear :  we'll  manage 
that,  never  dread." 

"  Then  make  ready." 

"  Success  attend  us,"  laughed  the  joyous  Ellen,  as  she 
ran  down  stairs. 

"  Ellen,  Ellen  Groveby,  might  you  not  have  desired 
Cupid  rather  than  Success  to  attend  us?" 

"  Oh,  Agnes,  I  must  blame  you  for  even  thinking  of 
such  a  thing,  and  will  chide  Jiim  if  he  dares  presume  to 
be  of  the  party." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"     Agnes  Lawrence, 

The  same  by  Juliana  Cowley, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  ladies  sat  to  a  late  hour,  reading  Arcadias, 
romances,  in  which  golden  dreams  are  duly  set  forth; 
pastorals,  and  other  improving  books,  out  of  which  they 
collected  snatches,  wrote  them  down,  and,  being  in  all 
prepared,  waited  anxiously  for  the  next  day's  perform- 
ance. 

They  were  dressed  early;  and  certainly  we  must 
agree  with  the  ladies  themselves,  that,  if  possible,  this 
humble  attire  did  add  to  those  charms  which  had  been 
held,  hitherto,  as  being  incapable  of  improvement.  For 
though  the  dresses  were  copied  from  the  usual  sources 
in  these  matters,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  dresses  of 
rustic  nymphs,  still,  the  ladies  had  taken  care  that  they 
set  off  the  person  quite  to  the  modern  standard. 

The  very  hreatli  of  their  clothes  would  fetch  a  sigh 
from  you  as  you  passed;  as  to  the  usual  comparison  of 
snow  to  their  chemisettes,  collars,  cuffs,  &c.,  why,  it 
might  be  very  well,  if  the  usual  way  of  doing  it  was 
reversed,  and  the  operation  assisted  by  the  scent  of  new- 
mown  hay.  They  were  not  gaudily  attired;  oh  no,  they 
knew  better  than  that,  bat  they  looked  like  such  peasants 
that,  should  we  ever  come  to  it,  we  should  like  to  be 
dressed  so  as  to  match, 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Collier,  as  she  had  put 
in  the  finishing  pins  of  their  dresses,  "  never  did  such 
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a  lot  of  white  hands,  or  fair  necks,  go  a-gleaning,  or 
lamb  tending,  before." 

Nor  was  she  alone  in  her  opinion. 

It  was  so  planned  that  they  could  see  Mr.  Yernon 
approach  the  field,  and  the  scheme  was,  that,  so  soon  as 
he  was  near  enough,  they  should  retire  from  labour, 
under  a  huge  hawthorn  alcove,  a  sort  of  natural  bower, 
and  a  real  mossy  bank,  and  there  commence. 

William,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  resolved  to 
listen : .  he  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  nymphs,  and,  cer- 
tainly, from  all  the  drawings  he  had  ever  seen,  of  "  May 
queens,"  "  shepherdesses,"  "  egg  girls,"  "  market  lasses," 
"  village-festival  heroines,"  "  beauty  of  the  village," 
"  orphan  of  the  village,"  and  so  on,  these  appeared  to 
be  the  most  natwal  with  which  he  had  ever  met  in  real 
life.  And  he  was  the  more  satisfied  when  he  heard  a 
little  of  their  innocent  prattle,  nay,  confessed  that  the 
ancient  poets  were  right,  when  he  heard  them  commence 
in  this  fashion.  • 

llUle?!  Grovel)}/  (Phillis). — "Say,  dearest  Phoebe,  (Ju- 
liana Cowley,)  art  thou  not  tired?  for  methinks  thy  cheeks 
have  caught  the  cherry's  hue,  rather  than  the  pale  rose, 
their  usual  wont." 

Ifiss  Cowley. — "  But  why  think  I  do  too  much,  dear 
PhiUis,  when  my  own  poor  labours  exceed  not  the  tithe- 
man's  share  of  thine :  ah,  me!" 

Agnes  Lawrence. — "But  why  that  sigh,  dear  Phoebe, 
when  all  the  village  says  thy  beauty  is  equal  to  that  of 
Phillis,  and  she  again  is  handsomer  than  Ellen  Groveby 
herself,  nay,  and  some  say  if  she  were  drest  in  as  lady- 
like attire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
I  would  I  were  a  lady,  a  real  grand  lady  with  four  car- 
riages, ten  footmen,  and  fifty  dying  lovers:  oh,  how 
happy  !  and,  then,  when  I  honour  one  with  my  choice, 
his  prince  commands  him  to  the  wars :  he  loves  doat- 
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ingly,  madly  loves,  but  his  family  renown,  his  high 
honour,  his  duty  to  his  prince,  country,  religion,  call  him : 
I  hang  on  his  bosom,  rend  my  hair,  tear  the  air  with  my 
screams:  he  agrees  to  forego  honour,  and  stay  with  his 
beauteous  countess,  at  least  until  a  very  interesting 
event  is  over,  giving  birth  to  the  heir  of  his  wide  domains 
(here  William  Vernon  laughs);  but,  alas!  for  all  his 
promise,  he  leaves  me  in  my  sleep,  he  is  gone  to  the 
Holy  land:  I  lock  myself  up  in  my  castle,  my  only 
amusement  is  the  education  of  my  beloved  son,  the 
counter  part  of  his  noble  father:  news  soon  arrives  of 
a  great  victory ;  all  the  kingdom  rejoices ;  my  lord,  alone, 
hath  done  acts  of  valour  that  would  require  six  gazettes : 
I  am  the  only  one  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
universal  joy,  my  heart  forbodes,  victory  is  capricious: 
alas,  my  soul  is  but  too  prophetic,  another  battle,  a 
reverse,  the  christians  are  Touted  in  every  way:  the 
infidel  Saracen  ruthlessly  slaughtering  whole  phalanxes : 
even  the  king  is  chased;  my  lord  seizes  his  royal  mantle 
and  cries,  *  behold,  vile  infidel  dogs,  miscreants,  cowards, 
I,  I  am  the  king!'  They  yell  their  thanks  for  the 
glorious  prize.  '  No,'  says  the  king,  resolving  not  to  be 
less  heroic,  ' I  am.  the  king:'  they  think  this  a  ruse  and 
heed  him  not:  my  noble  lord  is  dragged  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  midst  shouting  myriads. 

"  The  Saracen  chieftain  awaits  the  prize  in  order  to 
taunt  the  noble  generalissimo  of  the  crusade :  guess  then 
his  anger  when  he  beholds  the  prisoner,  for  he  knows 
the  king  but  too  well:  he  grows  wild  with  rage  at  the 
deception,  and  orders  the  bold  christian  slave  to  be  hewn 
down :  he  is  so  by  a  hundred  sabres :  he  is  thrown  upon 
a  heap  of  dead  thousands. 

^' These  dreadful  tidings  reach  my  castle;  my  aged 
father-in-law  is  the  first  to  see  the  returned  banner  of 
the  noble  Pharimond,  his  son :  how  is  the  terrible  news 
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to  be  broken  to  me?  it  is  told!  I  am  senseless  for  three 
months,  and  before  I  am  recovered,  forty  suitors  wait  to 
claim  my  fair  hand.  I  will  not  allow  one  of  their  names 
to  be  even  breathed  in  my  ears.  But,  alas!  I  have  no 
one  to  protect  my  castle  and  vassals:  three  neighbour- 
ing barons  claim  either  my  hand,  or  they  will  seize  upon 
my  lands:  a  cousin  of  my  lord's — ^my  father-in-law  being 
now  too  old — becomes  mine  and  my  child's  guardian : 
alas  the  day!  his  only  object  is  to  command  my  hand: 
what  can  I  do?  his  power — though  he  repels  all  the  rest 
— renders  me  hopeless. 

"During  this  time  my  honoured  lord  lies  with  the 
other  slain,  until  his  rich  armour  excites  the  cuj)idity  of 
some  of  the  sentinels :  they  strip  him,  they  hear  a  groan ! 
one,  whose  mother  was  a  Christian,  resolves  to  save  him: 
but,  ah !  a  worse  fate  than  even  death  awaits  him,  he  is 
sold  as  a  common  slave :  the  count  sues  for  ransom ;  the 
Saracen  agrees,  and  finding  that  his  slave  is  a  noble  in 
his  own  country,  will  not  accept  less  than  ten  thousand 
ounces  of  gold:  to  this  the  captive  willingly  agrees;  but 
the  other  ever  hearing  him  mutter, '  O,  my  Blanche,  O, 
my  Blanche,'  demands  the  meaning,  thinking  it  some 
part  of  the  Christian's  prayers,  so  hateful  to  the  Ma- 
hometans; the  noble  count  says  it  is  the  name  of  his 
dear,  dear  wife.  With  exquisite  cruelty  the  infidel 
doubles  the  ransom:  still  my  true  lord  utters  the  dear 
words. 

"  The  messenger  for  the  ransom  is  despatched;  but 
the  vile  usurper  of  my  castle  intercepts  him,  seizes  his 
papers,  and  throws  him  over  the  draw-bridge. 

"Having  discovered  that  his  rival  lives,  the  false 
traitor  becomes  more  urgent  than  before,  nay,  my  poor 
aged  father-in-law,  for  the  sake  of  his  race,  begs,  on  his 
knees,  my  compliance,  to  become  his  powerful  nephew's 
wife.     I  refuse,  shedding  a  thousand  tears :  the  tyrant, 
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with  increased  savageness,  insists,  I  beg  for  a  day,  a 
night;  at  last  the  boon  is  granted;  the  hated  union  is 
to  take  place  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  my 
other  suitors,  a  sworn  enemy  to  my  cousin,  suspecting 
what  was  going  on  at  the  castle,  attacks  it  most  fear- 
fully during  the  night:  in  the  confusion  I  escape,  but 
unhappily  lose  my  little  comforter,  my  darling  boy: 
through  a  thousand  difficulties  I  reach  a  convent,  the 
abbess  of  which  was  once  a  friend  of  my  sainted  mother. 
She  receives  me  with  kindness,  and  I  am  for  a  time  pro- 
tected. But  this  not  long,  for  the  seizer  of  my  fortunes, 
after  repulsing  my  other  lovers,  follows  me  to  the 
religious  seclusion,  and  insists  on  my  being  given  up.  I 
will  die  on  the  rack  first:  but  the  holy  fathers,  fearing 
his  terrible  powder,  tell  me  that  the  convent  cannot  be 
longer  an  asylum,  unless  I  will  take  the  veil.  I  wil- 
lingly comply.  In  the  mean  time,  my  poor  lord  has  made  a 
miraculous  escape  from  his  bondage,  and  is  shipwrecked 
upon  the  coast  of  his  native  land:  he  falls  down,  and  after 
returning  Heaven  thanks,  and  kissing  the  ring  I  gave 
him,  a  thousand  times,  he  thinks  how  best  he  can  get  to 
me :  then,  how  to  try  my  love.  He  disguises  himself  as 
a  troubadour;  makes  the  confines  of  his  estate,  and, 
there,  from  a  faithftd  vassal,  hears  the  whole  news :  ter- 
rible !  but  still  his  throbbing  soul  is  delighted  to  find  my 
truth.  He  must  haste,  O,  faster  than  the  winds,  to 
prevent  my  resolution  of  taking  the  veil :  he  arrives 
just  three  minutes  after  the  ceremony  is  completed!  he 
tears  his  breast;  all  who  see  him  think  him  mad.  He, 
after  a  month's  phrensy,  makes  his  way  to  the  court,  still 
as  the  humble  minstrel.  He  had  saved  the  king's  life, 
no  doubt  the  good  and  gracious  monarch  will  do  him 
justice;  but  oh,  fate!  will  thy  persecutions  never  cease? 
the  great  warrior  of  Palestine  had  breathed  his  last  just 
three  days  before  the  arrival  of  his  former  friend  in  the 
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holy  cause.  The  young  prince  is  a  bigot,  and  in  every 
way  the  enemy  to  the  friends  of  the  former  sovereign, 
his  uncle. 

"  The  count  despairs,  and  lays  himself  down  to  die :  but 
oh,  love,  mighty  true  love,  comes  to  his  assistance:  he 
once  more  looks  at  my  first  present — the  ring — the  ring ! 
He  kisses  it,  and  will  see  the  Pope :  tell  him  his  woes — 
the  services — indeed,  those  he  would  know — he  had  done 
to  their  holy  religion.  He  goes ;  the  whole  court  of  Rome 
receives  him  with  gladness:  a  dispensation  is  at  once 
granted,  and  two  of  the  Pope's  nuncios  are  despatched 
with  the  noble  cavalier,  now  in  a  new  suit  of  armour — 
presented  by  the  Pope  himself — to  see  it  put  in  force. 
It  is  done,  the  beauteous  Blanche,  with  her  son,  is 
restored  to  the  arms  of  her  true,  true  knight.  All  Europe 
resounds  with  the  praise  of  their  truth — of  the  lord's 
valour,  of  the  lady's  fidelity,  and  great  beauty.  Ah,  fatal 
beauty,  for  the  young  king  hearing  so  much  of  it — un- 
der a  pretence  that  the  returned  count  was  not  the  true 
count,  as  he  could  prove  him  to  have  been  slain — drags 
what  he  calls  the  impostor  to  prison,  seizes  me,  and 
washes  me  to  submit  to  his  detestable  embraces.  I  try 
a  thousand  schemes  to  avoid  them,  until  the  whole 
kingdom,  struck  with  his  atrocities,  rises  up  against  him: 
they  only  want  a  leader  to  overturn  his  detested  reign: 
my  ill-used  lord  is  liberated,  he  leads  them  on,  he  routs 
the  royal  forces,  the  tyrant  is  slain,  my  husband's 
lineage  is  soon  traced  to  be  royoJ — he  is  proclaimed  king  ! 
his  adored  Blanche  is — Queen  Blanche  the  Great  ! 

"  We  live  amidst  the  blessings  of  our  people,  an  example 
of  fidelity  and  love,  have  sixteen  children — the  boys  all 
becoming  kings;  the  beauteous  daughters — all  nearly 
as  handsome  as  their  mother — marry  nothing  less;  in 
short,  I  become  the  founder  of  a  new  royal  dynasty,  and 
live  with  my  lord  the  sovereign  until  we  see  them  all 

o 
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crowned.     Now,  my  dears,  those  are  mj  views  of  happi- 
ness." 

Ellen  Grovehy. — "And  in  very  truth,  dear  Phoebe,  thou 
deservest  it  after  thy  terrible  trials  and  misfortunes :  but 
I  did  observe  me  that  in  all  thy  dangers  and  unequalled 
woes  thou  didst  never  forget  thy  beauty." 

Agnes  Lawrence. — "  Dear  Phillis,  thinkest  thou  not 
that,  if  I  had,  I  had  done  a  very  silly — not  to  say  an  un- 
natural thing?" 

Juliana  Cowley. — "  Well,  now,  were  I  a  real  lady,  my 
scheme  of  happiness  would  be  quite  different.  I  would 
be  all  scorn,  indignity,  and  would  exercise  the  most  ter- 
rible tyranny  to  all  my  suitors — though,  at  least,  I  should 
have  fifty:  there  is  one,  however,  through  his  untiring 
attentions  and  thrilling  love,  in  whom  I  feel — a  little 
more  interest  than  in  the  rest.  I  wont  confess  to  myself 
I  love  him ;  oh,  no,  no,  no !  but  then,  for  all  that,  I  do ;  and 
the  more  I  feel  this  creeping  upon  me,  the  more  I 
tyrannize  over  his  passion.  At  last  the  dear  youth, 
fearing  he  can  never  make  an  impression  on  my  obdurate 
bosom,  leaves  me,  and,  in  silence,  wanders  to  distant 
lands.  The  moment  I  know  this,  my  soul  is  in  flames, 
I  then  doat  on  him  to  madness.  I  die  if  I  find  not  his 
route:  my  parents  and  friends  suspect  my  resolve,  and 
so  lock  me  up  in  my  chamber:  put  sentinels  round  the 
house  by  night,  and  by  day  themselves  become  my 
guard.  O  this  makes  me  more  desperate  than  all  the 
rest.  I  rend  my — no,  dear  PhcEbe,  I  think  thou  rentest 
thy  hair  when  the  count  went  to  the  holy  wars — then 
I  tear  my  dress  to  ribbons,  and  escape  naked — " 

Agnes  Sf  Ellen. — "  Oh,  shocking!" 

Juliana. — "  Nearly  so,  until  I  get  to  the  cottage  of 
my  foster-mother:  she  pities  her  poor  bairn  and  coaxes 
it :  I  tell  her  my  resolve — I  will  disguise  myself  as  a 
page—" 
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Agnes  ^  Ellen, — "  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  but  my  dear  Dorcas, 
you  are  too  stout.     A  page !  oh,  ridiculous — " 

Juliana, — "  I  know  I  am  too  stout:  but  then  I  am  not 
a  lady  now :  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  I  should  do  if  I 
were  a  real  lady — then  I  should  be  slender  and  genteel 
enough  I  warrant  me.  Well,  I  make  such  a  lovely  page, 
and  off  I  go :  my  poor  nurse's  husband  going  with  me 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  to  be  my  faithful  servant.  I 
wear  a  sword,  moustache,  and  strut  to  the  wars,  where 
my  poor  dear  knight  has  gone  before  me.  I,  after  count- 
less toils,  find^him — 0  my  throbbing  bosom,  and  now  I 
try  his  love — for,  so  soon  as  I  meet  with  him,  I  am  as 
big  a  tyrant  as  ever. 

"  I  write  him  a  billet  as  though  it  had  come  from  my 
mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  who  has  fallen  into 
irretrievable  love  with  him — though  she  has  only  had  a 
glance  at  him  from  her  veranda.  I  must  wait  an  answer; 
O  how  his  pale  lip  quivers,  how  his  chest  heaves,  '  no, 
dear  page ;  tell  thy  lady  there  can  be  no  answer,  save-— 
save  that  I  can  love  none — none;'  and  then  he  turns  his 
head,  wipes  liis  eyes — and  says,  '  didst  ever  love,  child? 
— if  thou  didst — but,  no  more.  Excuse  me  to  thy  lady, 
and  bid  her  not  think  of  me  again.' 

"  But  I  again  come  and  tell  him  that  since  he  will  not 
vouchsafe  to  see  her  and  return  her  lasting  love,  she  has 
commanded  me  to  follow  him,  even  as  his  servant — to 
watch  him,  and  to  be  her  representative — his  shadow 
in  the  wars. 

"  He  likes  my  face  and  says,  ^  well,  child ;  thou  re- 
semblest  one  I  loved  so  dearly — ah  me ! — that  thou  shalt 
accompany  me,'  I  tell  him  tales  to  soothe  his  constant 
woes;  I  sing  for  him,  play  the  guitar  for  him — ^" 

Elle7i. — "  Well,  but  surely,  my  'dear,  he  will  know 
you." 

Juliana, — "  Oh,  not  at  all,  how  could  there  be  romance 
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in  books  and  plays  if  the  lover  was  to  find  out  your  dis- 
guise; no,  no,  though  every  body  else  may  know  you,  he 
never  does,  until  some  accident,  as  you  shall  hear.  Well,  I 
tell  him  tales  like  his  own,  and  then  he  weeps  and  bids 
me  tell  on,  whilst  still  his  tears  flow.  Oh,  how  happy  am 
I  then !  But  real  love  is  never  happy  long — nor  was  it  so 
now;  for  one  of  my  other  suitors  (here,  I  believe,  my 
whereabouts  was  betrayed  by  my  faithful  servant,  who 
was  anxious  for  my  return)  discovers  my  retreat,  or  rather 
the  camp  of  our  arms:  he  threatens  that,  unless  I  will 
become  his,  he  will  discover  to  the  prince,  (who  com- 
mands,) my  disguise,  sex,  and  family. 

"  For  fear  of  this,  I  leave  my  master,  and  discharge  my 
servant,  and  for  a  time,  take  refuge  in  a  nobleman's 
house,  where  in  part  my  tale  is  known:  here  is  one  as 
fair  and  young  as  myself — a  Spanish  maiden — who,  being 
reared  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  country,  is  too  glad  to  mix 
in  my  fortunes,  and  to  do  this,  begs  of  me  to  introduce 
my  lover  to  her  as  the  real  lady  who,  I  had  told  him, 
was  so  enamoured  of  him. 

"  This  suits  me  well,  for  still  I  am  resolved  to  see  if 
his  heart  be  unapproachable  to  any  love  but  that  he  had 
for  me.  Again  and  again  I  press  my  lady's  suit,  until 
at  last  he  agrees  to  be  hoisted  up  to  her  veranda,  at 
least  to  see  one  who  had  loved  so  truly.  He  beholds 
her,  and  soon  with  anguish  I  see  that  these  visits, 
though  the  lady  protests  to  the  contrary,  are  but  too 
delightful.  I  in  my  turn  grow  sullen;  my  lover  demands 
the  cause,  hopes  I  am  not  in  love,  or,  if  I  am,  to  forget 
it  the  same  as  he  is  resolved  to  do,  ha,  ha,  ha!  so  at 
night  he  is  again  hoisted  to  Leonora's  window,  and 
once  too  often:  she  was  betrayed  to  the  jealous  and 
savage  Don  her  father;  his  honour  is  soiled,  and,  as  my 
poor  Horatio  is  returning  from  the  rendezvous  through 
the  garden,  the  dishonoured  father  attacks  him,  and 
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runs  his  old  long  family-sword  three  times  through  his 
body.  O,  then,  I  fall  upon  his  dear  neck,  scream  my 
agonies;  lights  are  brought,  my  sex  is  discovered!  — 
the  Prince  is  informed  of  the  whole — nothing  but  con- 
sternation and  surprise!  Don  Guzman  is  satisfied  that 
it  was  merely  an  innocent  bit  of  flirtation — is  sorry  for 
what  he  has  done — Horatio's  life  is  despaired  of — my 
woes  rend  the  kingdom:  my  other  suitor  tlireatens  to 
accuse  me  before  the  tribunal  of  being  a  spy,  unless  I 
will  be  his — he  will  give  me  up  to  the  savage  laws  of 
Spain.  ^  Never,'  I  cry,  and  kiss  the  white  hand  of 
my  dying  lover — which  act  brings  him  to  some  recollec- 
tion— he  finds  who  clings  to  his  neck.  '  O,  my  Adela,' 
says  he,  '  my  own,  my  true,  my  own  dear  Adela — have 
I  deserved  all  this  truth?'  I,  in  return,  charge  myself 
with  all  that  he  has  suffered :  he  slowly  recovers:  I  never 
leave  his  side  until  I  am  torn  from  it  through  a  plot  of 
my  suitor.  But  here  Providence  comes  to  my  aid.  I 
tell  my  destroyer  I  never,  never,  never,  can  be  his,  but 
that  I  will  introduce  him  to  the  heavenly  Leonora — the 
lady  through  whom  was  all  this  terrible  mishap.  Anda- 
lusia had  not  been  chary  of  her  praise;  he  demands  to 
see  the  maiden:  he  is  struck  with  her.  I  obtain  her 
father's  consent — the  lover  the  lady's.  The  weddings 
(after  more  than  I  have  now  time  to  tell)  are  fixed  for 
the  same  day:  the  Prince  gives  me  a  reward  for  my 
fidelity.  The  wars  are  over,  and  my  husband  is  made 
a  peer  for  his  gallant  services.  Leonora  and  her  hus- 
band come  with  us  to  England;  we  purchase  neigh- 
bouring mansions:  all  the  earth  hears  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly little  books :  nothing  can  exceed  our  happiness, 
and  I  dont  know  just  at  this  moment,  whether  Leonora 
or  I  will  have  the  most  beautiful  children,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  my  boys  marry  her  daughters,  and  the 
reverse.     There's  happiness,  my  dears  !  " 
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*'  Upon  my  word,"  thought  William  Vernon,  as  he 
heard  Miss  Cowley  conclude,  "  these  poor,  dear  girls, 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  misery  before  they  settle 
down  to  that  which,  really,  in  the  last  instance,  I 
think  the  young  heroine  might  have  partaken  of  sooner 
— but  then,  I  suppose,  happiness  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  very  permanent  unless  preceded  by  much  trial. 
But  now  for  the  next — I  suppose  we  must  have  that 
too — dear  sweet  girls — what  a  truly  harmless  amuse- 
ment; how  delightful!  Well,  after  all,  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  pastoral:  I  certainly  never  spent  so  happy  an 
hour  in  my  life — I  should  like  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  their 
faces — ah,  now  I  can  see  them:  heavenly  powers,  how 
very  beautiful  they  all  are!  and  she  who  now  speaks — 
exquisite;  sure  never  was  beauty  before;  pray  heaven 
her  mind  equal  her  eyes — and  I  hope  not  quite  so  roman- 
tic as  the  other  dear  girls — ^but  listen." 

Ellen  Grovehy, — "  Well,  now,  Phoebe  and  Dorcas,  I 
love  neither  of  your  schemes.  I  love  not  the  wars,  nor 
those  who  willingly  journey  to  them.  I  love  Peace  and 
those  who  cultivate  her  garlands :  I  would  rather  he  I 
loved  sat  upon  the  first  form  of  her  school  than  be  a 
master  of  colleges  founded  by  Bellona.  No,  the  husband 
I  would  like  should  be  learned. " 

Agnes, — "  Why,  surely,  thou  wouldst  never  marry  a 
scholar — I  mean  wert  thou  a  lady,  and  could  espouse 
whom  thou  pleasest?  a  creature  of  books;  would  think 
more  of  a  torn  page  of  Sanscrit  than  his  lady's  new  suit 
of  ribands ;  more  of  a  Greek  manuscript  than  of  his 
first  horn's  gingly  bells!    Oh,  fy!" 

Juliana. — "  A  scholar,  pah !  though  I  hate  a  dunce, 
yet,  sooner  than  have  one  who  pores  over  books  until 
the  bindings  (like  himself)  get  mouldy — oh,  no !  I  would 
rather  have  the  affected  student,  he  who  passes  over  a 
book   like  a  folding  stick — turning  down   every  page 
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without   reading  one — he  certainly  would   have   more 
time  to  say  pretty  things  to  his  wife  than  the  other." 

William  Vernon^  though  he  could  not  see  his  ears,  felt 
that  the  edges  of  them,  at  least,  were  7'ed, 

Ellen  Grovehy. — "Do  not  anticipate  me,  my  dears;  a 
man  may  surely  be  skilled  in  his  trade  without  carrying 
his  work-shop  upon  his  back;  he  may  be  a  scholar  and 
yet  know  how  to  carve  a  dish  of  brawn;  may  be  truly 
learned,  and  still  be  able  to  do  the  honours  of  a  child's 
party.  But,  however,  it  is  my  fancy,  the  same  as  it  is 
for  some  ladies  to  marry  their  footmen  and  what  not: 
it  is  my  humour,  perverted  it  may  be — but  it  is  my 
choice.     Now  mark,  and  see  how  I  would  live. 

"  Firstly :  The  beauty  of  his  face  would  never  win  me : 
I  would  rather  it  were  intellectual  than  handsome.  I 
would  like  no  beauty  in  the  house  save  my  own — at 
least  he  should  think  there  was  no  other.  And  his  fame 
rather  than  his  birth  should  be  his  court  to  me — and 
that,  without  which  I  had  better  never  have  lived,  if  I 
thought  I  had  it  not — his  noble,  his  lasting,  his  tender 
love  for  me — his  respect  for  all  that  belonged  to  me. 

"  A  small  competency,  and  that  in  my  own  right,  ia 
all  I  would  want;  too  small  to  create  envy  or  cause  a 
wandering  wish  in  ourselves ;  enough  for  every  comfort, 
and  to  do  plain  hospitality  to  all  who  visit  us — enough 
for  active  charity  to  the  deserving. 

"  The  house  he  should  take  me  to,  should  be  a  sort 
of  villa-cottage;  near  enough  to  town  to  share  in  its 
occasional  amusements,  far  enough  off  to  avoid  its  odours, 
contamination,  or  noise.  Large  enough  for  every  com- 
fort; too  small  wherein  to  invite  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
or  even  him  who  gives  dictation  at  the  parish  church, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  curate's 
visit,  for  he  is  very  learned,  aud  very  amiable. 

"  Every  room  should  be  adorned  by  my  maiden  accom- 
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plishments,  or  by  the  more  matured  eiforts  of  the  wife, 
done  when  my  husband  reads  to  me,  or  gives  me  gentle 
instruction.  I  would  like  him  great,  but  not  ambitious. 
I  would  like  him  renowned,  and  that  carriages  should 
stop  to  look  at  his  unassuming  dwelling;  but  his  fame, 
even  as  his  love,  must  be  permanent,  not  clamorous; 
steady,  and  known  only  to  the  wise;  and  in  all  things 
the  reverse  to  the  popular  prodigy.  But  he  should  have 
no  joy  in  all  this,  save  when  he  lays  it  at  my  feet,  and  for 
it,  I  would  study  him  every  domestic  bliss.  Thus,  his 
books  would  be  too  good  to  bring  much  price ;  but  then, 
they  would  be  enough  to  take  me  to  town  a  month  in 
each  year:  if  we  have  children,  they  must  journey  with 
us,  and  even  as  at  home,  we  would  be  seen  all  together. 
From  the  publisher's  to  the  printer's,  thence  to  the 
engraver's;  and  so  on,  to  where  he  speaks  or  lectures, 
and  where  his  greatness  is  known;  so,  also,  must  they 
know  all  who  love  him,  and  make  him  think  of  his  home, 
even  though  princes  hail,  and  the  learned  aj^plaud — to 
gladden  at  the  hour  of  return — to  joy  at  its  soothings. 

"  And,  since  I  must  have  my  pouts,  as  ladies  have, 
though  even  the  stains  cannot  tell  why,  I  must  not  look 
for  entire  perfection  in  my  husband,  nay,  we  must  expect 
it  in  no  human  ordination,  as  Nature  herself  seems  not 
always  to  work  in  circles  of  perfect  good.  For  though 
many  thaws  and  snows  ameliorate  the  land,  and  kill  the 
grub,  yet  they  spoil  the  road,  and  loosen  the  embank- 
ments. But  the  husbandman  says  these  are  for  the  best, 
and  shall  a  doating  wife  prefer  a  worse  construction? 

"  I  would  see  all  proper  sights  in  town,  and  dress  me 
fashionably;  so  should  he,  as  in  the  country  I  would 
attire  myself  like  unto  my  neighbours. 

"  Contentment  should  be  the  name  of  our  dwelling: 
Love  should  wait  at  table;  instruction  and  duty  should 
be  the  grace  before  and  after  meat. 
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"  So  would  I  live,  so  would  I  increase  in  love  as  I  did 
in  knowledge;  so  should  ray  children  say  I  was  fitting 
to  be  their  mother;  that  I  had  taught  them  the  way  of 
honour,  worth,  and,  may  be,  to  renown  equal  to  that  of 
their  illustrious  father. 

"  This  is  my  simple  plan  of  life :  with  this,  content, 
with  less,  perforce,  I  may  be;  but,  to  my  thinking,  more 
could  not  be  given;  I  am  sure,  dear  Phoebe  and  Dorcas, 
more  should  not  be  asked. 

"  So  now  to  our  labours :  ah,  me !  what  silly  girls  we 
are!  but  such  discourses  make  work  sweet." 

The  ladies  rose  to  their  gleaning,  but  poor  William 
Vernon  fell  with  his  pale  forehead  to  the  mossy  cop,  and 
there  a  sigh  escaped  him,  so  pitiful  that  it  met  the  ears 
of  the  fair  maidens.  They  really  feared  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  from  such  sympathy  as  we  might  imagine 
each  shared,  all  ran  to  the  style  close  to,  crossed  it,  and 
soon  coming  up  to  the  back  of  the  bower,  found  the  young 
gentleman  actually  in  tears.  As  he  saw  them  approach  he 
arose,  and  eagerly  seized  the  hand  of  the  beauteous  Phillis. 

"Ah,  dear  maiden;  bless  the  hour  that  threw  thy 
sweet  prattle  within  the  range  of  my  hearing:  do  not 
withdraw  thy  dear  hand — oh !  I  die  if  thou  promise  not 
to  see  me  again!" 

At  this  singular  and  vehement  commencement,  the 
three  nymphs  dropped  their  heads,  or  rather  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  showing  nothing  but  their  deliciously 
turned  necks:  Phoebe  and  Dorcas,  in  the  excess  of  their 
sheepislmess  at  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
overheard,  began  to  bite  their  thumbs,  and  exhibit  other 
symptoms  of  rural  bashfulness;  and  as  they  saw  that  the 
swain  was  resolved  to  say  something  more  to  their  com- 
panion, the  fair  Phillis,  they  slily  stole  away ;  for  though 
bashfulness  may  be  awkward,  it  never  entirely  loses  its 
instinct. 
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"  Do  speak  to  me,  sweet  Phillis;  let  me  know  that 
this  rudeness  hath  not  offended,  and — and  you  make 
happy  one  whose  very  soul  exists  in  your  forgiveness: 
do  tell  me  that  I  may  again  see  thee,  always  see  thee— 
be  near  thee :  do  say  who  thou  art,  lest  I  dream ! " 

"  Alas,  sir,"  said  the  blushing  nymph,  dropping  a 
courtesy,  "  I  should  be  ruined  if  I  were  seen  speaking  to 
so  fine  a  gentleman;  do  let  me  go — I  am  but  an  orphan." 

"  Call  me  not  a  fine  gentleman,  I  am  poor  as  thyself, 
and  as  thyself,  an  orphan;  therefore  we  are  equal,  if  dear 
Phillis  think  so;  but  only  say  that  I  may  see  thee  again, 
and  I  will  take  great  strength  to  loosen  thy  fair  hand- 
say  that,  and  ease  a  heart  that  breaks  if  thou*rt  unkind." 

"  Since  you  say  you  are  poor,  and,  like  myself,  lonely 
in  the  world,  I  will  meet  you  again — now,  let  me  go," 
said  the  shepherdess,  who  was  trembling,  and  in  tears; 
"we  shall  meet,  sir,  when  least  you  shall  expect  it: 
farewell;  abuse  not  what  you  may  unwittingly  have 
heard;  and  as  you  wish  me  well,  follow  me  not  a  step: 
adieu,  sir,"  continued  the  maiden,  looking  fully  into  the 
sweet  features  before  her,  "  adieu."     And  she  sped. 

"Alas!  this  silly  prank  has  sealed  my  fate; 
Or  joy  or  woe  commences  from  this  date." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Nor  books,  nor  food,  nor  friends,  could  William  Yernon 
look  at,  touch,  or  see.  Still  of  the  maiden  of  the  slender 
hand,  and  flowing  tresses,  alone  he  thought.  Her  sweet 
accents  again  and  again  meet  his  ears :  his  frame  trembles 
just  as  it  did  when  she  promised  to  meet  him  once  more. 
Mr.  Walford  and  Mrs.  Collier  saw  the  strange  alteration, 
and  not  guessing  the  real  cause,  were  greatly  troubled 
thereat.  Mr.  Walford  gently  questioned,  but  still  his 
answers  lacked  point,  if  not  actually  coherence. 

And  in  turn  was  the  smitten  lover  anxious  to  ask 
questions  as  to  the  fair  gleaners,  most  of  all  as  to  the 
one  with  the  humble  expectations,  the  fair,  but  oh!  far 
more  so,  intellectual  Phillis.  She  had  promised  to  see 
him  again,  and  his  love  was  too  young,  too  delicate,  too 
nice,  to  ask  for  information:  no,  whether  he  ever  met 
with  the  guileless  nymph,  or  not,  he  would  not  sully 
her  recollection  with  a  single  inquiry. 

To  the  enchanting  bower,  again  and  again  he  wan- 
dered: kissed  with  tear- wet  lips  the  spot  whereon  she 
had  sat,  the  place  where  she  had  blushingly  consented 
to  see  him  once  more.  He  sat  there  until  the  moon 
arose,  and  wondered  at  the  change  since  last  she  had 
seen  him;  was  not  she  changed?  he  never  saw  her  look 
like  a  stranger  before;  and  no  doubt  since  she  feels 
interested  in  the  behests  of  lovers,  she  must  have  observed 
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in  him  a  still  greater  deviation  from  the  path  of  his 
usual  demeanour. 

He  is  told  by  Mr.  Walford  that  he  must  throw  off 
his  languor,  certainly  for  the  next  night,  as  he  is  going 
to  o-ive  a  dinner  and  ball  in  honour  of  his  grand-sons' 
return,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Vernon's  visit. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Walford,  "  you  must  put  on  your 
best  looks,  and  your  best  foot  forward  to-morrow  night, 
as  you  will  be  introduced  to  some  of  our  celebrated 
beauties — nay,  the  most  so  in  all  Cheshire:  then  there 
is  my  grand-daughter,  Ellen  Groveby,  who,  if  not  so 
beautiful  as  some  of  her  neighbours,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  she  is  as  accomplished,  and  of  as  gentle  habits :  nay, 
and  in  truth,  as  good  of  heart,  and  as  merry  withal :  she 
will  soon  banish  that  cloudiness,  even  as  a  gentle  wind 
dispels  a  reaping  fog,  and  turns  it  from  drizzly  appre- 
hension to  broad  sunny  glory:  come,  sir,  cheer." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Walford,  I  fear  I  shall  make  but  a  gloomy 
guest :  I,  I — but  I  will  to  rest  now,  and  in  the  morning, 
a  cheerful  walk  with  you,  such  a  one  as  when  you  con- 
descended to  explain  and  teach  me  all  country  pheno- 
mena, and  made  a  young  farmer  of  me — I  shall  be  more 
cheerful,  more — so  I  hope — worthy  of  your  politeness 
and  instruction." 

The  lover  made  his  chamber,  too  glad  to  be  released 
from  family  decorum  and  guest-like  etiquette.  He 
prayed  for  her  he  loved,  and  then  he  wept  to  think  of 
the  singularity  of  their  conditions;  both  orphans,  both 
young,  and  oh,  how  exactly  each  had  the  other's  taste! 
He  slumbered  a  little,  still  saw  the  gentle  nymph — noAV, 
as  an  angel,  all  in  celestial  brightness — now,  in  distress, 
fearing  his  want  of  truth  to  her — now,  at  court,  in  bewil- 
dering raiment,  with  countless  gems.  But  the  seeing  of 
this  makes  him  sad.  Now  he  gladdens,  for  see,  again 
she  sits  in  the  hawthorn  bower,  and  there  kisses  his 
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anxious  lip:  kisses  chaste  though  burning.  They  are 
spring  kisses,  ere  summer  had  mellowed  them,  or 
autumn's  frosts  had  checked  their  growth.  Then  she 
had  left  him;  in  every  place  he  seeks  her;  but  no,  alas, 
no  Phillis:  what  dead?  untrue?  no,  no:  ah,  see  she 
comes!  like  a  fair  field  she  looks,  where  proud  freckles 
grow  upon  her  sunny  face ;  but  why  those  envious  crows 
to  pick  them  off?  and  look,  though  careful  not  to  lose 
one,  they  show  not  equal  anxiety  lest  they  leave  tlieir 
feet  marks — ah!  it  is  not  she — ay,  now  indeed  she 
comes,  behold!  striding  as  morning  does,  and,  like  her, 
employed  in  collecting  dew-drops;  the  one,  lest  young 
Morn  may  wet  his  feet  when  disporting  on  the  sward — 
she,  to  vial  them  up  from  which  to  make  celestial  kisses. 
Nearer,  nearer,  she  comes,  and  pours  them  on  his  head, 
then  fixes  her  wheaten  garland  on  his  brow — made  from 
the  golden  gleanings  of  their  first  day  of  love.  And 
now  she  shrouds  him  in  her  silver  wings,  parts  his  hair, 
and  breathes  incense  on  his  face — he  starts,  he  wakes, 
and  surely,  unless  his  brain  is  febrile,  there  was  before 
him  the  same  large  hat,  tresses,  and  beauteous  neck  of 
the  angelic  gleaner:  he  imagined,  too,  that  she  had 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  then  flown  out 
of  the  room.  It  might  be  a  delusion,  but  oh,  how  sweet 
a  one!  Let  it  be  delusion,  since  reality  could  never  be 
so  charming. 

And  lest  our  readers  may  begin  to  think  that  the 
lover  had  suffered  more  from  Cupid's  breast-pins  than 
they  are  wont  to  inflict,  piercing  the  heart,  but  saving 
the  head,  we  must  save  them  from  their  anxiety  and 
speculation,  by  at  once  stating  that,  although  all  the 
beginning  of  this  was  the  mere  jostling  of  foregone  con- 
clusion, the  last  part  of  it  was  no  imagining,  but  a  verity; 
and  thus  occurred. 

The  three  young  ladies,  the  gleaners,  in  order  to  give 
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Mrs.  Collier  all  the  assistance  they  could,  in  the  way  of 
preparing  for  the  next  night's  festivities,  had  agreed  to 
stay  all  night  at  Mr.  Walford's.  They  had  been  at  their 
respective  duties  and  chattings  over  the  morning's  play^ 
and  trying  to  get  sly  peeps  at  Mr.  Vernon,  until  some- 
what late,  and  then  the  three,  for  the  sake  of  talk^  agreed 
to  sleep  in  the  old  family-bed.  This  was  an  after  arrange- 
ment. It  was  not  until  daylight  next  morning,  that  Miss 
Cowley  discovered  that  she  had  undressed  in  Mr.  Ver- 
non's room — that  is,  the  fancy  dress — imagining  she  was 
to  sleep  there. 

When  she  informed  her  companions  of  this,  they  got 
greatly  alarmed,  fearing  that  (if  it  was  not  already  the 
case)  Mr.  Vernon  might  suspect  the  trick  played  upon 
him,  by  finding  some  of  the  masquerading  clothes.  They 
arose,  dressed,  and  after  a  dozen  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  obtaining  the  garments  from  the  chamber,  it  was 
agreed  that  one  of  the  number  should  go  boldly  in,  and 
retrieve  the  fatal  evidence.  But  who  was  to  do  it? 
Why,  no  one,  until  a  game  at  short-cuts  determined  the 
selection:  it  was  Ellen  Groveby.  There  was  no  choice, 
so  she  entered  the  room  determinedly,  got  the  attire,  put 
the  hat  on  her  head,  and  was  returning  on  tip-toe,  when 
she — almost  as  love-sick  as  the  poor  dreamer,  and  hear- 
ing him  sigh,  and  bless  his  dear,  dear  Phillis — thought 
she  was  betrayed. 

She  stood  for  fear,  but  perceiving  her  lover  was  really 
asleep,  she  resolved  on  one  clear  glance.  There  in  repose, 
save  when  breathing  her  name,  lay  the  calm  haven  of 
her  hopes;  a  fairer  bark  had  never  given  it  reflection. 
There  it  lay  in  a  dead  calm,  and  as  the  dream  mocked 
his  waking  fancies,  so  the  fair  Phillis  would  be  an  entity 
in  them.  She  had  placed  her  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
as  she  had  her  foot  on  the  first  step  of  Love's  pure  altar; 
he  awoke,  and  she  fled. 
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The  squire  of  Beechwood  was  now  fast  recovering 
both  his  health  and  reason,  though  most  feared  both 
were  for  ever  gone. 

Mary  Ellen  was,  and  had  been,  since  the  terrible 
night  of  our  last  part,  the  sole  mistress  of  Beechwood ; 
Colonel  O'Craizem,  when  he  chose  to  honour  the  old 
house,  being  the  master.  Of  Miss  Clough  nothing 
had  been  heard,  save  by  those  before  hinted  at,  who 
saw  her  at  the  top  of  the  hall,  and  the  rest — but  nothing 
of  better  authenticity.  The  same  want  of  information 
was  also  the  negative  feature  in  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Stratford — of  course,  there  were  the  usual  vague 
rumours. 

The  colonel  had  made  the  lonely  mansion  as  happy 
and  gay  as  the  bothering  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  permit:  he  had  had  two  steeple-chases  in  the 
great  domain — inviting  the  entire  of  the  officers  of  the 
Chester  garrison,  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
hospitality  of  Beechwood  was  never  more  creditably 
exercised,  even  in  the  more  palmy  days  of  English  so- 
ciability. The  tenants,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
ploughing  fines,  had  given  him  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  the  head  hotel  of  Groveby,  wherein,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  held  the  famous  court-leet.  Neither  of 
the  great  Hadcocks  honoured  the  feast,  though  they 
vvere  not  far  off — being  at  Rector  Yielding's. 

There  they  were  to  watch  and  hear  how  all  the 
strange  doings  were  in  doing:  nay,  some  assert  that 
they  were  afraid  of  being  done  themselves,  as  they  had 
lent  several  heavy  sums  to  the  proprietor  of  the  manor, 
on  the  expectation  of  the  timber-fall  and  the  rest.  Mr. 
Vernon's  indisposition.  Miss  Clough's  absence,  rendered 
things  the  most  difficult  that,  to  manage,  ever  fell  to 
the  consideration  of  the  great  county  agents — the 
Messrs.  Hadcock. 
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Nothing  bothered  the  colonel — only  he  would  rather 
have  had  the  estate  in  London,  wherein  there  are 
greater  facilities  in  "  spinding  some  money." 

Now,  Mary  Ellen  had  got  to  know  all  about  the 
arrivals  at  Mr.  Walford's;  for  since  the  abdication  of 
her  aunt  she  thought  she  would  represent  her  with 
becoming  dignity  and  strength :  and  though  but 
young,  every  body  said  she  was  quite  worthy  of  her 
great  family-name.  Thus  her  spies,  in  despite  the 
great  care  of  Mr.  Walford,  and  the  Lawrence  family, 
had  brought  very  tolerable  information  as  to  how  affairs 
were  getting  on  at  those  abodes.  And  in  order  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  young  gentlemen  from  college,  she  caused 
the  colonel  to  ride  out  with  her  as  often  as  she  could, 
and  was  soon  gratified  in  meeting  with  the  cavalcade 
sought — the  two  Colliers,  Mr.  Yernon,  and  Mr.  John 
Lawrence.  Of  course,  she  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them 
— a  thing  she  could  not  help  at  any  time — and  this  was 
not  unreasonable,  since  her  old  lover  had  treated  her  so 
scurvily — that  one  was  William  Yernon,  though  at 
the  time,  from  what  she  had  heard  of  the  young 
scholars,  she  thought  it  was  one  of  the  Colliers. 

The  colonel  and  lady  had  not  ridden  much  further 
when  whom  should  they  meet — or  rather  cross — but 
our  shepherdesses,  who  were  going  the  most  private  way 
they  could  select  to  Mr.  Walford's,  fearing  they  might 
meet  Mr.  Yernon;  well  knowing — at  least,  being  pretty 
well  assured,  that  he  would  not  know  them  at  the 
dinner  or  ball.  Of  course,  if  he  did,  there  was  an  end 
to  any  further  masquerading.  Miss  Groveby — for  rea- 
sons no  doubt  very  carefully  digested  to  herself — hoped 
that  he  would  not. 

They  had  scarcely  passed,  when  Miss  Clough,  the 
younger,  said  to  the  colonel  that  the  gaudy  misses  they 
had  just  left  had  manifested,  towards  him,  great  courtesy, 
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as,  indeed,  they  had  given  most  graceful  returns  to  his 
salutation — though,  to  herself,  they  had  not  ceded  so 
much  as  a  jerk  of  their  knees. 

"  It  is  strange,  Craizem,  they  did  not  honour  you 
with  an  invitation  to  the  grand  dinner  and  ball  at 
Walford*s,"  commenced  the  lady,  a  little  sneeringly. 

The  colonel  stared,  for  he  had  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  great  events. 

The  lady  assured  him  that  her  information  was 
correct. 

"  Thin,  if  it  be,  and  I  am  not  invited,  I  shall  correct 
them  a  bit,  that's  all.  Where  there  are  three  such 
charming  daffy-do wn-dillies  as  those,  and  not  be  invited ! 
but  have  they  asked  you  to  the  party,  Mary  Ellen." 

"To  the  what?"  half  screamed  the  lady;  "go  to  a 
steward's  party,  and  where  there  are  such  upstarts  as 
yon — farmer's  clunches !  three  country  wenches  ask  the 
niece  of  the  lord  of  the  manor — and  such  a  manor  as 
that  of  Beechwood! — Pah,  I  am  surprised.  If  I  had 
thought  them  capable  of  even  entertaining  such  a 
thought,  I  verily  think  I  should  have  ridden  them  into 
the  ditch." 

"  Thin,  my  little  pink,  why  should  you  think  they 
would  ax  me  who  is  a — a  colonel — you  know?" 

"  Pah !  surely  you  might  be  content  to  try  the  Irish 
of  colonel  when  I  am  not  present — or  when  I  permit  it, 
in  order  to  account  for  your  being  entertained  in  our 
family;  but  enough  of  this:  the  honour  would  not  have 
been  great  I  admit,  so  let  it  drop  there." 

The  colonel  then  beo;an  a  bit  of  love-makinsf — at 
least  he  tried  what  a  bit  of  admiration  would  do;  such 
as  wishing  he  had  been  younger  for  her  angelic  sake, 
and  the  like:  which  the  lady  stopped  in  this  way; 
"now,  Craizem,  do  drop  that  follydiddle;  I  have  no 
money.     I  don't  think  you  have  half-a-crown — and  the 
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reason  I  think  so  is,  because  I  am  told  there  is  not  a 
servant  in  the  house  but  to  whom  you  owe  about  the 
like  sum.  I  have  none,  nor  am  I  likely  to  make  much 
if  uncle  should  pop  off." 

"  Tut,  tut,  I  know  you  have  nailed  a  thousand,  at 
laste,  since  your  aunt  (I  wonder  what  the  devil's  taken 
her)  gave  up  the  government." 

"  (I  hope  a  little  more,)  a  nice  sum,  truly,  if  I  should 
have  the  luck  to  marry  such  a  genius  as  you — though, 
I  must  say,  he  should  be  both  younger  and — preciously 
handsomer — " 

"  Mr.  Wilton,"  said  the  colonel,  suggestingly. 

"  Come,  sir;  no  insolence:  your  servant,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
not  but  I  am  convinced  that  that  fellow  was  your  master: 
no  doubt  found  the  money  for  the  spec. :  but,  look  out — " 

"  Well,  but,  dear  Mary  Ellen,  why  do  you  redden 
so?  I  know  you  would  bolt  with  him  to-morrow;  and 
so  I  suppose  I  might  go  to  the  divil  between  you,"  said 
the  soldier,  a  little  pettishly. 

"  Well,  we'll  ride  back  to  the  house,  (I'll  stop,  or  I'll 
try,  this  fiddling  at  Walford's,  as  much  beauty  as  there 
is  likely  to  be  there,)  come,  we  will  go  back." 

"  (The  young  divil  has  some  scheme  in  her  head, 
and  Til  watch  it,  be  it  what  it  may,)  I  say,  dear  Mary 
Ellen,  do  lend  me  half-a-sov.,  there's  an  angel,  and  I'll 
do  anything  for  you." 

"  Where's  your  saving-bank  money,  the  remainder  of 
the  £240?  Aunt  was  a  precious  fool  to  let  such  a  fellow 
as  you  have  a  cheque.  I  very  much  wonder  if  all  the 
O'Craizems,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  ever  possessed 
so  much  money.  /  would  have  allowed  you  to  take  a 
cheque,  truly!" 

In  returning  home,  Mary  Ellen  directed  her  horse's 
head  quite  another  way  from  the  one  they  had  come; 
the  colonel's  followed,  whilst  he  did  the  same  in  his 
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reasoning  about  the  imperative  necessity  of  his  effecting 
a  loan  of  ten  shillinofs.  Throwinoj  out  hints  that  Mr. 
Wilton  would  soon  be  back,  or  that  the  lady's  aunt  might, 
and  then  he  could  return  the  pitiable  sum,  and  all  things 
of  that  sort. 

When  they  got  to  Groveby  common,  Miss  Junior 
Clough  saw  a  long  mound  of  manure,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  hogged  up  not  only  on  the  waste  land  but 
from  it.  This  she  deemed  a  slight  infringement  upon 
the  lord-of-the-manor-ship,  and  she  was  the  more  con- 
vinced of  it  when  she  found  it  belons^ed  to  Mr.  Walford. 
She  said  not  a  word  to  the  colonel,  but  took  out  her 
purse,  and,  giving  him  five  shillings,  said  he  might  go  to 
the  Beechwood- Arms,  but  therein  he  was  not  to  stav  to 
an  unseemly  hour.  She  further  added  that  he  must  not 
think  of  riding  his  horse  thither,  but  must  hand  him  to 
the  servant;  nay,  and  that  this  was  the  last  time  she 
should  permit  such  vulgar  indulgence,  even  to  the  su- 
perior servants.  • 

"  (Nor  would  the  young  divil  permit  me,  only  that 
she  wants  me  out  of  the  way) ." 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  at  once  rode  off  to  the  little  law- 
shop  of  Mr.  Fribble,  and  there  put  this  three-and-four- 
penny  question. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fribble,  how  d'ye  do?  how's  your  wife  and 
James' small-pox;  and  also,  has  anyone  a  right  to  remove 
soil  from  the  common,  save,  of  course,  the  lord  of  the 
manor?" 

"None,  madam,  unless  by  his  lordship's  consent: 
how  is  he?  I  have  just  had  a  communication — you  know 
who  from — " 

"  Or  incommode  those  lands  by  throwing  rubbish  on, 
and  what  not?" 

"  Clearly  not,  the  lord  of  the  manor  can  order  its 
removal — or  if  not — " 
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"  Remove  it  himself?  "  pursued  the  laclj. 

"  Or  bring  it  within  the  range  of  the  court-leet." 

"Mind,  and  don't  you  stick  down  more  than  half- 
a-crown  for  this,"  and  the  lady  dashed  off,  and  the 
gentleman  did  indite  in  his  day-book  seventeen-and- 
four-pence;  and  then  he  went  in  to  take  tea  with  his 
wife,  and  to  behold  his  little  ones  at  their  milk  and 
bread. 

This  was  on  the  evening  before  the  ball,  and  as  the 
young  lady  of  Beechwood  intended  that  the  entire  of 
the  huge  mound,  hinted  at  before,  should  be  carted  from 
the  common — every  ton  of  it — to  a  part  of  the  Beech- 
wood  meadows,  and  thereon  spread,  and  that  too  before 
next  morning,  it  will  be  supposed  there  would  need  some 
activity,  and  there  was  some.  There  was  one  thing 
which  was  somewhat  awkward,  the  after-grass  was  six 
inches  high,  so  that  the  mixture,  which  was  about  to  be 
distributed  upon  it,  was  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
hurt,  but  Mary  Ellen  not  being  brought  up  to  farming, 
this  she  did  not  know,  and  so,  even  at  the  expense  of 
her  judgment,  she  was  resolved  to  exhibit  her  wonted 
courage  and  industry. 

The  first  thing  she  did,  fearing  it  was  near  leaving-off 
time,  was  to  ride  off  to  where  the  parish  was  making  a 
new  road:  she  ordered  all  the  teams  employed  thereon 
to  go  to  the  large  mound  mentioned,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  three  of  the  Beechwood  teams,  they  were  to 
remove  the  whole  to  the  big-hall  field,  to  put  it  down 
in  regular  sets;  when  further  instructions  and  assistance 
she  would  take  care  should  not  be  wanting. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements,  she  gave 
orders  to  the  farmer  of  Beechwood. 

He  was  staggered,  but  after  thinking  over  the  thing 
for  some  time,  he  was  secretly  glad;  for  he  felt  certain 
that  this  would  cause  almost  as  great  a  sensation  as  did 
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the  over-ploughing  scheme  of  the  illustrious  aunt  to  the 
present  aspiration. 

Thus  he  saw  that  her  commands  were  obeyed  to  the 
very  dots  of  the  letter. 

It  was  a  busier  job  than  either  marling  or  harvest- 
home  work.  Never  was  such  despatch,  nor  perhaps 
was  there  ever  more  ale  drunk  over  any  undertaking 
before.  It  was  much  nicer  employment  than  road- 
making,  though,  to  the  justice  of  the  parties  engaged 
upon  it,  there  was  not  one  but  really  thought  the  manure 
belonged  to  the  squire :  all  they  thought  wrong  about  it 
was  the  covering  up  the  fine  "hedish:'*  but  this  they 
ascribed  to  the  usual  prodigality  of  gentleman  farming. 

]Mr.  Walford  and  family  were  so  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  great  event  of  the  following  day,  and  7iiglitj  that 
so  far  from  the  above  movements  stopping  the  fiddling^ 
as  Mary  Ellen  had  prophesied,  he  never  knew  one  word 
of  this  till  the  day  after  the  festivities,  and,  it  is  said, 
he  was  never  known  to  laugh  so  immoderately  before  as 
then,  and  he  himself  has  averred,  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  come  up  to  the  display  since. 

Well,  we  must  now  turn  from  these  great  doings,  and 
strong,  though  not  very  popular  government,  to  the 
grand  doings  amongst  the  grand  folks  at  Mr.  Walford's : 
to  see  how  the  fair  gleaners  will  manage  to  be  introduced 
to  the  victim  of  the  hawthorn-bower  joke.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  stare  the  young  gentleman  out  of  it 
or  not,  as,  to  do  so,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  fair 
quantity  of  nerve  should  be  brought  into  action. 

The  stricken  heart  had,  again,  been  at  the  hawthorn, 
like  boys  who  always  haunt  the  hedge  wherein  the  last 
nest  was  found,  thinking  it  to  be  a  lucky  spot. 

On  his  return,  he  was  told  by  his  host  and  hostess 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  To 
this  he  simply  said,  he  would  be  ready:  though  there 
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is  no  doubt  that,  if  he  could  have  declined  the  honour, 
he  would  have  been  too  glad.  Indeed,  he  never  felt  so 
miserable  in  his  life :  being  so  recently  a  lover,  and  now 
going  to  commit  a  sort  of  treason  to  the  object  of  it. 
But  what  could  he  do,  to  be  a  guest  in  the  house  and 
yet  not  a  member  of  the  banquet.  Oh,  he  must  be  one, 
but  still  he  was  resolved  not  to  speak  or  look  at  any 
lady,  except  the  married  and  aged.  Nothing  should 
make  him  appear  gay,  even  if  he  were  happy.  How  could 
he  expect  truth,  if  he  did  not  give  it  even  in  appearance. 

The  drawing-room  was  full  when  he  entered,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  previous  day's  trio  did  not  sit  or 
stand  together,  as  they  had  done  in  the  corn-field ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
He  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Collier,  of  course,  generally, 
but  a  little  more  particularly  to  her  niece.  Miss  Groveby, 
as  she  was  a  member  of  the  family,  though  from  home, 
as  it  has  been  seen,  when  he  arrived. 

He  scarcely  looked  at  her;  indeed,  his  bow  was  too 
solemn  for  that :  said  two  or  three  civil  things  as  to  how 
rapturously  her  cousins  had  ever  spoken  of  her  when  at 
college,  and  so  on;  and  then  he  began  to  chat  with  Mrs. 
Collier. 

Miss  Groveby  seemed  somewhat  humbled  at  the 
indifferent  reception,  and  the  more  so  as  she  was  con- 
vinced she  never  was  so  well-dressed  in  her  life,  nor  so 
richly  either:  for  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
been  permitted  to  wear  a  suit  of  pearls,  a  rich  present 
from  her  wealthy  aunt,  at  Cheltenham.  And  then  her 
dress  was  allowed  to  be  brilliant:  her  hair,  though  very 
like  in  colour  to  the  nymph  of  the  bower,  yet  so  far  from 
being  in  tresses,  or  ringlets,  was  plainness  itself.  To 
sum  up,  she  looked  heavenly,  certainly  to  the  eyes  of 
all  save  the  one  she  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
anxious  to  please,  the  great  scholar.     She  perceived — 
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and  we  put  it  to  the  bosom  of  any  young  lady  who  has 
just  fallen  in  love,  if  anything  could  please  her  more, 
under  the  circumstances — that  not  only  was  she  slighted 
by  the  pale-faced  stranger,  but  so  was  every  one  in  the 
room. 

So,  she  so  crossed  his  vision  that,  at  last,  he  fairly 
set  his  eyes  upon  her;  and  then  it  was  he  recollected  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  nymphs,  when  she  said  that 
the  fair  Phillis  was  considered  as  handsome  as  "  Ellen 
Groveby  herself."  He  looked  and  again  looked,  (the 
lady  was  quite  aware  of  it,)  and  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  great  similarity:  only  the  thing  should 
be  slightly  altered,  and  that  was,  instead  of  his  enslaver 
comparing  her  charms  to  Ellen  Groveby,  the  latter 
might,  with  some  pretension,  have  reversed  the  com- 
pliment. But  then  he  could  see  there  was  in  the 
beauty  before  him  a  dash  of  pride  which  rendered  any 
comparison  fatal.  There  was  the  want  of  intense  soul 
that  his  day-dream  love  possessed. 

Again  he  looked:  it  was  true  she  was  exceedingly 
like,  and  therefore  very  beautiful :  but,  oh,  there  wanted 
that  grace,  simplicity,  innocency,  and  a  thousand  name- 
less requirements,  which  his  dear  maiden  had.  And 
what  was  mere  beauty  without  soul,  sympathy,  similarity 
of  feeling?  oh,  nothing.  It  was  impossible  Miss  Groveby 
could  feel  or  act  like  her  who  gave  the  picture  of  her 
wedded  life,  when  her  hand  should  be  the  scholar's. 

And  if  he  had  lacked  a  chance,  hitherto,  of  judging 
between  the  two,  there  was  a  very  pretty  one  given  to 
him  just  at  that  moment:  and  it  commenced  in  a  loud 
hoyden  laugh  from  the  member  of  the  comparison 
present — a  laugh  that  stunned  all,  and  these  words: 
"Oh,  ho,  ho!  look  if  our  Joe  (the  foot-boy)  has  not 
broken  his  shin  in  trying  to  catch  a  young  crow;  ho, 
ho,"  shouted  out  Miss   Groveby,  pointing  at  the  feat 
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through  the  window.  "  Oh,  is  it  not  prime?"  continued 
the  young  lady,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  had  my  pearls  on,  I 
would  have  help't  him."  And  then  another  rompish 
lausfh  when  aojain  she  saw  Joe  defeated  in  the  chace. 

Mrs.  Collier  thought  her  niece  out  of  her  wits,  as 
indeed  did  several  others.  Certainly  her  present  style 
was  very  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  witnessed  in 
her  before. 

The  same  silliness  characterized  her  mirth  at  dinner: 
then  she  gaped  two  or  three  times,  and  would  insist  on 
helping  Mr.  Vernon  to  everything  on  the  table.  The 
whole  party  was  amazed;  as  her  present  conduct  was 
marked  as  much  by  want  of  good  breeding  as  her  life 
had,  hitherto,  been  by  that  of  its  refinement  and  ease. 

At  the  ball  she  seemed  to  be  under  a  little  more 
control  and  self-respect,  still,  it  was  easy  to  see — even 
by  the  new  guest,  who,  like  most  scholars,  was  not  very 
noted  for  worldly  knowledge — that  she  was  a  mere 
spoiled  girl.  To  a  great  extent,  probably,  her  great 
beauty  had  been  the  cause:  a  thing  too  frequently  the 
case.  Then,  being  an  only  child,  living  with  a  grand- 
father, a  considerable  fortune  in  her  own  right,  well- 
founded  expectations,  all  had  been  fatal.  And  William 
Yernon  could  not  help  but  think  the  whole  an  intense 
pity.  But,  ah!  how  different  the  poor  orphan  gleaner. 
Poor  little  angel:  how  happy  she  would  be — that  is,  if 
she  loved  as  he  did — if  she  could  know  that  amidst  so 
splendid  a  throng,  he  had  no  thought,  no  wish  beyond 
her,  and  the  plan  she  had  drawn  for  her  husband  the 
"  scJiolarl'^ 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  maid  of  the  ribboned  bon- 
net just  knew  as  well  as  he  did  of  all  this  gracious 
sacrifice;  and  was  imbibing  love  at  such  a  rate,  that, 
though  all  went  off  brilliantly,  she  never  felt  so  happy 
as  when  the  guests  took  leave,  and  left  her  to  her  own 
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sweet,  dear,  dear,  ecstatic  contemplations.  She  had 
seen  how  deeply  she  had  been  loved,  and  so  was  as 
anxious  to  resume  the  gleaner,  as  was  the  heart-sick 
William  Vernon  to  meet  her  at  her  labours. 

But  whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  ball- 
room, a  very  different  scene  was  in  acting  in  another 
part  of  the  house.  Mr.  Walford  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen were  partaking  of  a  smoking  bowl  of  punch,  and 
smoking  from  sundry  bowls  of  pipes,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  entered  an  old  man,  looking 
terribly  pale  and  wild,  and  who,  after  staggering  to  a 
seat,  said: 

"  Have  you  room,  will  you  allow  a  very  great  sinner, 
a  very  great  villain,  and  an  aged  one,  too,  to  sit  down 
in  your  house,  and  if  he  should  behave  himself — that  is, 
not  steal  any  of  the  plate — to  have  a  bed  until  he  can 
be  removed  to  his  own  parish  or  to  some  river?" 

"  Sir  Robert ! "  said  two  or  three  in  a  breath,  and 
who  were  deeply  affected,  "  what  can  have  happened? 
what  is  to  do?" 

"God  bless  us,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Mr.  Walford; 
"oh  dear,  this  is  sad  work,  this  is  a  sad  night:  to  think 
I  should  ever  see  a  Vernon  come  and  ask  such  a  question 
from  one  whose  family  with  himself  have  eaten  their  bread 
for  a  century."     And  the  poor  steward  began  to  weep. 

"  Do  not  leave  anything  in  my  way ;  since  I  have 
turned  muck-stealer,  it  is  most  likely  I  shall  walk  away 
with  a  chair  or  two  if  you  give  me  a  chance.  I  have 
got  out  at  last  in  spite  of  both  Fribble,  Mary  Ellen,  and 
that  blessed  young  villain  the  under-steward :  they  think 
I  have  been  mad;  why,  so  I  was  a  while,  but  I've  only 
been  foxing  of  late,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr.  Walford,  I  hereby 
authorize  you  to  go  to  Beechwood,  and,  after  taking  all 
the  cattle  out  of  the  way,  and  letting  out  of  the  house 
such  as  are  worthy,  to  set  fire  to  the  whole,  nor  leave  it 
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SO  long  as  a  timber  remains  unburnt.  Then  I  shall  be 
happier:  though  in  truth  you  ought  to  burn  me  with  it. 
I  once  had  the  rope  round  my  neck,  and,  though  I  did 
not  deserve  it  then,  they  ought  to  have  hung  me  for  my 
villanies  since.  Always  make  sure  of  a  rascal  when  you 
have  him.  If  you  will  promise  to  set  fire  to  it,  I  will  go 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  apprehend  me  for  the  murder 
of  old  Luke  Bridge.  I  have  foxed  until  I  overheard  it 
all:  so,  burn  Beechwood,  and  then  I  can  stand  my  trial 
for  all  at  once,  murder,  muck-stealing,  and  every  thing." 

The  company  promised,  and,  with  tears,  coaxed  him 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  however,  Mr.  Walford  found  that, 
probably,  the  old  man  was  not  so  mad  as  they  had 
thought  him;  for  when  he  discovered  all  about  the 
manure  being  stolen,  and  at  which  he  laughed,  as  we 
stated,  but  at  which  he  wept  when  he  came  to  see  more 
into  the  affairs  of  the  lord  of  Beechwood,  he  found  that 
there  was  more  sanity  in  the  poor  old  squire  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  fair  PhlUis  was  true  to  her  word,  for  as  her  lover 
was  musmg  along  the  dellj  which  we  have  said  was  so 
inexpressibly  beautiful,  who  should  pat  him  on  the  back 
but  the  fairy  that  was  just  bewildering  him.  He  started, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  had  done,  such  was 
his  rapture,  he  had  embraced  her,  and  stolen  a  dozen 
kisses. 

"  Oh,  bless  thee,  dear,  dear  Phillis,  for  once  more 
cherishing  my  sickening  heart.  This  time  do  not  leave 
me,  sweet  blossom,  without  telling  me  more  of  thyself; 
how  I  may  become  worthy  of  thee;  for  though  an 
orphan,  still,  there  must  be  some  one  who  holds  claim  of 
thee — oh,  who  are  they?  that  in  honourable  love  I  may 
ask  thee,  and  try  to  make  thee  as  happy  a  wife  as — 
pardon  me  overhearing  thee;  but  that  was  the  cause  of 
my  love — I  will  be  the  one  thou  describest.  I  will  be  a 
great  scholar  if  dear  Phillis  will  only  say  that  learning  is 
dear  to  her — I  would  almost  forget  my  learning  if  I 
thought  it  were  not." 

"  But  why  think  of  an  humble  maiden  like  me,  when  I 
hear  that  at  Mr.  Walford's  ball,  there  was  not  a  young 
lady  present  but  was  in  deep  admiration  of  the  stranger? 
Now,  to  suppose  that  one  so  humble  as  I  could  ever 
think — nay,  I  could  never  be  happy  if  I  did — that  one 
60  sought,  so  much  exposed  to  the  love  of  another,  and 
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one,  too,  whom  to  marry  would  secure  such  great  advan- 
tages— no,  no;  I  would  like  to  make  happy  the  man  who 
chose  me,  not  blunt  his  prospects,  or  be  shunned  by  his 
friends." 

"  Oh,  dear  Phillis,  do  not  so  talk.  I— and  I  thank 
God  for  it — am  poor  as  thyself." 

"What!  and  the  grand-son,  the  favourite  one,  too, 
— so  I  have  been  alarmed  to  hear — of  the  lord  of  the 
soil!  oh  no,  no:  I  suppose — and  so  great  a  scholar,  too, 
would  not  even  think  Ellen  Groveby  herself  his  equals 

"  That,  sweet  Phillis,  is  not  the  question — who  is 
equal — since  all  the  world  is  alike  to  me,  being  alike 
indifferent  to  all  save  dear — heavenliness !  when  I  look 
— how  marvellously  like  Miss  Groveby  is  to  you — you, 
sweet,  my  love:  so  only  say  that  with  heart  and  soul 
thou  returnest  the  love  I,  with  a  like  fervour,  give  to 
thee,  and  of  the  world  I  am  the  happiest." 

"  Ah,  sir,  the  poor  or  unthinking,  suppose  by  mar- 
rying their  respective  weaknesses  they  gain  some 
strength,  and  that  all  their  cares  end  with  a  honey- 
moon embrace.  But  poverty  can  embrace  too,  and 
often  does,  and  so  tenacious  is  his  gripe,  that  he  seldom 
parts  with  his  victims  until  he  has  placed  them  in  work- 
house coffins,  and  closed  their  history  in  a  parish  grave." 

"  Oh,  but  why  so  gloomy?  surely,  with  health,  pru- 
dence, and  my  appointment — but  as  lovers  let  us  talk, 
and  fight  our  cares  when  first  they  come,  not  make  them, 
or  even  fear  them ;  for,  in  truth,  if  united,  they  will  but 
visit  us  lightly:  so  then,  let  us  talk  like  true,  true 
sweethearts." 

"  And  it  is  because  that  I  would  wish  that  we  should 
ever  talk  so,  that — " 

"  Ah,  then,  sweet  Phillis,  thou  dost  wish  we  should 
ever  be  sweethearts :  bless,  God  bless  thee  for  that,  and 
I  vow  to  thee,  by  all  good  things — and  so  may  I  prosper, 
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and  have  happy  days — I  am  thine,  and  only  thine,  for 


ever." 


And  again  did  the  enamoured  swain  press  the  bosom 
of  the  heavenly  Phillis  to  his  breast,  whilst  a  thousand 
unchecked  kisses  tell  that  he  is  beloved — that  his  love 

is  ACCEPTED. 

To  those  who  have  not  felt  that  moment,  these  lines 
are  not  addressed,  because  we  know  they  could  not  be 
understood:  to  those  who  have,  we  shall  say  no  more: 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  artist's  power,  a  boundary  to  the 
poet's  fancy:  this,  then,  is  ours — where  we  can  give 
assistance  to  the  reader's  imagination  we  shall  ever  try, 
but  when  the  task  is  beyond  our  range,  the  feeling  we 
would  inspire  too  subtile  for  our  instrumentality,  we 
must  leave  the  whole  to  him:  and  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  afford  him  more  time  for  the  sweet  rumination — 
to  behold  the  virtuous,  the  holy,  the  noble  situation  of 
our  lovers;  for  what  can  partake  more  of  all  these,  than 
truthful  love  ratified?  But  Evil,  so  far  in  our  labotirs, 
has  ever  been  too  watchful  on  good;  we  hope  he  will 
not  always  be  so  active,  but  he  was  so  this  time,  and 
thus  did  he  work. 

Unperceivedly,  though  on  horseback,  had  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Clough  stolen  up  to  the  thrice-locked,  happy  pair: 
she  tapped  the  brim  of  the  lady's  big  hat,  when  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  the  lovers,  she  said,  "  I  thought  that 
all  you  trollops  were  told  to  leave  the  parish,  or  a  night's 
preparation  in  the  village  cage  awaited  you,  before  the 
county  House  of  Correction  took  you  under  its  improving 
care.  Ever  since  we  have  had  soldiers  quartered  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  adjacent  towns  have  been  deserted 
by  their  wantons,  to  make  up  the  unholy  brood  which 
have  settled  here.  There  were  some  more  of  you,  in 
those  antic  dresses,  in  these  fields  the  other  day.  Look 
to  it;  I  have  given  the  keepers  orders.     And  you,  sir,  I 
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am  surprised  that  you  have  neither  better  judgment, 
nor  more  decency,  than  to  be  found  in  so  romantic  a 
position  with  such  a  creature!" 

"  I  am  none,"  at  last  said  the  paralyzed  maiden, 
bursting  into  tears,  "I  am  none — "  showing  her  face  to 
the  intruder. 

"  Oh,  I  cry  you  mercy!  is  it  you.  Miss  Grovehy'?  oh, 
I  was  not  aware:  I  am  sorry  I  surprised  you  in  so 
charming  a  situation." 

"  Begone,  madam ;  this  is  my  grand-papa's  field,  and 
I  will  tell  my  grand-father  all — I  will  tell  my  cousin, 
John  Lawrence."  And  then  the  young  lady  burst  into 
a  very  paroxysm  of  tears. 

Amazed  stood  William  Yernon.  "  Do,  do,  dear,  dear 
love,  be  appeased:  there  shall  be  justice  done  in  this. 
Who  art  thou,  thou  stealthy  intruder?" 

"  It  is  one  of  your  house's  foes,  Mr.  Yernon — Mary 
Ellen  Clough." 

"  Clough ! "  shouted  out  the  young  gentleman,  releas- 
ing his  burden  to  clutch  at  the  horse's  reins,  "now, 
feminine  devil — oh,  that  thou  wert  but  a  man,  (seizing 
her  whip,)  in  the  absence  of  a  more  certain  instrument, 
I  would  flog  thee  into  bits ;  but  go,  thou  successor  of  a 
hag,"  and,  saying  this,  he  gave  the  horse  a  switch  which 
made  him  spring  half-a-dozen  yards;  his  rider,  however, 
held  on,  and  soon  they  were  out  of  sight. 

"  Is  it  so?"  asked  the  lover  of  the  scarleted  nymph, 
in  great  tenderness;  "  is  it  so,  sweet  Phillis?  for  that  I 
must  ever  call  you:  I  see,  1  see  it  is  Miss  Groveby. 
Do  not  weep — oh,  I  am  now  doubly  happy:  come,  lean 
upon  me:  I  will  at  once  to  your  dear  grand-papa  and 
tell  him  all— all." 

"  No — n-o — n-o-t  all :  it  began — oh,  I  shall  break  my 
heart,  through  this  insult;  but  it  was  intended,  and  by 
grand-papa's  consent,  too,  for  a  little  mirth — the  other 
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young  ladies,  with  whom  you  first  saw  me,  are  my 
relatives — it  was  done — " 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  all;  and  oh,  bless  the  dear  deceit.  Ellen 
Groveby,  you  have  made  a  man  of  me.  I  was  a  scholar 
before — now  will  I  be  a  man — such  is  the  power  of  love. 
How  strange  the  difference,  of  what  I  am,  and  what  I 
was  some  few  days  past.  Oh,  sweet  Ellen,  I  never 
durst  have  thought  of  you — but  for  the  circumstance — oh 
the  dear,  gentle  stratagem! — oh,  I  will  return  thy 
humility  with  such  a  love,  with  such  constancy,  with 
such  tenderness — indeed,  and  indeed,  Ellen  Groveby, 
thou  shalt  be  the  wife  of  the  scliolar:  I  will  be  so  learned 
for  thy  sake,  so  brave  for  thy  love — though  I  may  not 
seek  the  wars  for  thy  sake,  I  know  not  what  I  will — I 
am  so  enraptured:  but  say  once  more,  for  such  is  the 
fear  of  my  love — though  thou  hast  said  it  before — yet 
even  as  Ellen  Groveby — say  once  more  thou  lovest  me." 

"  With  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  heart  I  do.  This 
circumstance  hath  wrung  from  the  proud  maiden's  breast 
— though  to  love  more  I  could  not — more  than  years 
would  have  obtained.  But  do  not  tell — not  all  to 
grand-papa." 

"  Only  that  which  is  essential  to  wipe  off  the  insult 
of  this — no,  I  cannot  be  angry — but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  she  knew  you.  Come,  gentle  Phillis,  and  let  the 
world  see  our  loves.  I  am  so  proud  that  if  I  had  the 
power  to  encircle  the  earth  even  as  thy  gentle  waist,  I 
would  that  from  zones  to  poles  all  could  see  me,  that  I 
might  proclaim  the  honour  and  joy  of  my  choice. 

"  And  may  not  this  moment  show  us  what  is  eternal 
bliss!  for  if  this  sterile  earth  can  give  such  ecstasy  as 
that  I  feel,  why  not  happy  souls  fly  from  orb  to  orb, 
snatching  from  each  a  bliss  like  ours,  as  doth  the  bee 
from  flower  to  flower;  and  since  worlds  are  infinite,  so 
will  their  joy  be  everlasting. 
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"  God  made  worlds,  and  mortals  to  live  and  probate  in 
them,  but  reserved  for  his  angels  their  joys;  and  as  he 
lets  us  see  his  stars  and  other  mighty  works,  so  he  per- 
mits one  taste  of  this  universal  good:  so  then,  dear 
Ellen,  may  we  live,  that  after  this,  we  shall  with  him 
for  ever  feel  that  which  now  vibrates  our  hearts,  and 
tunes  our  souls  to  his  love  and  lasting  praise." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Mr.  Walford,  so  soon  as  the 
scholar  returned,  "  I  was  waiting  to  see  you,  for  I  have 
something  of  the  deepest  importance  to  communicate 
to  you." 

William  began  to  tremble,  for  he  certainly  thought  it 
was  about  the  love  scene:  he  was  wrong,  as  his  host 
began  as  follows. 

"  You  will  compose  yourself,  Mr.  Vernon,  but  your 
poor  grand-father  is — " 

"  Dead?"  demanded  the  youth,  with  a  face  of  the 
most  extreme  pallor. 

"  No,  no:  and  I  do  trust  he  may  live  many  years:  he 
is  now  in  this  house,  very  feeble,  but  I  hope  recovering: 
nay,  more,  I  have  told  him  that  he  may  expect  a  visit 
from  you.  The  poor  gentleman  raved  when  I  mentioned 
your  name :  asked  me,  so  long  as  strength  would  permit 
him,  if  I  were  sure  you  would  speak  to  him,  forgive  him 
and  the  rest.  I  assured  him — do  not  weep,  Mr.  Vernon 
— that  you  would.  You  must,  therefore,  prepare  your- 
self for  the  interview:  and  then  I  have  some  one  else 
speedily  to  show  you." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Walford,  I  think  from  your 
benevolent  look,  I  know  to  whom  you  allude:  oh,  dear 
poor  grand-mamma;  I  have  always  feared  the  meeting, 
but  I  can  bear  it — all  things  now.     Oh,  Mr.  Walford,  at 

Q 
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the  proper  time,  I  have  also  something  to  communicate : 
but  now  do  take  me  to  dear  grand-father — a  good 
creature  he  was,  Mr.  Walford." 

"  And  is,  Mr.  Yernon.  And  I  trust  there  are  now 
better  things  in  store  for  all  of  us." 

"But  these  Cloughs!"  said  William  Yernon^  as 
bitterly  as  his  nature  would  permit. 

"  Wait  a  little.  I  have  had  intelligence,  that,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  put  many  things  in  their  right  places; 
or,  perhaps,  help  us  to  discover  their  ivrang  ones.  But 
naw  for  your  grand-father.'^  Mr.  Walford  walked  to  the 
chamber  in  which  the  poor  squire  lay,  and  said  to  him. 
"  Come,  Mr.  Yernon,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  much 
better:  you  must  not  flurry  yourself,  but  I  am  sure  I 
have  some  one  outside  the  door  that  you  will  be  glad 
to  see.^^ 

"  Is  it  my  own  little  Billy  Kent?  do,  do  send  him  in^ 
that  is,  if  he  will  speak  to  an  old  scamp  that  has  dis- 
graced him — " 

"  Ohy  dear  grand-father — your  blessing,"  said  William 
Yernon,  falling  on  his  knees. 

"  My  bles-bles-sing,  Billy — no,  no,  no,  I  do  bless  you 
— but  it  must  be  your  grand-mother,  or  God,  whose 
blessings  can  avail — not,  not,  those  of  an  old  thief  and 
a  murderer." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Yernon,  do  not  talk  that  way :  all 
the  parish  love  you.  Fy  on  it,  you  are  no  murderer — 
nor  thief — oh,  fy:  do  not  so  accuse  yourself:  there, 
there,  you  will  be  happier." 

"  Oh,  Billy — dear,  dear,  how  it's  grown — do  pardon 
me,  dear  Billy  Kent :  they  think  I  have  been  mad — do 
not  cry  so — come  to  my  arms:  you  must — you  must 
get  your  beloved  grand-mother  to  pardon  me.  It 
seems  I  have  been  trying  to  murder  her,  ha,  ha,  ha! — 
I  overheard  it — put  her  into  a  mad-house.     Oh,  monster, 
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monster!  Go,  sweet  Billy,  to  her:  I  dare  not  send  her 
a  kiss — but  take  these  tears — I  will  weep  'em  daily  to 
her  love  for  me — I  will  walk  on  my  knees  to  her  if  she 
will  forgive  me.  And  bring  Jane  and  your  sweet  aunt 
Annis;  bring  them  all  to  me,  and  after  they  have 
watered  my  scorched  breast  with  their  pardon,  I  will 
give  them  up  my  estate  as  a  sign — of — of — my — of — 
my  penance." 

"  Don't,  dear,  dear,  grand-father." 

"I  will  go  back  to  my  trade:  work  for  my  daily 
bread,  live  an  example,  and  die — d — ie  one." 

"  Why,  all  forgive  you;  all  love  you:  all  Groveby 
love  you,  I  love  everything  of  the  name  of  Grovehy;  and 
dear  grand-father,  if  you  would  wish  them,  actually,  to 
dote  upon  you,  give  Mr.  Walford  orders,  at  once,  to 
clear  out  your  stable,  clear  out  Beechwood." 

The  old  man  sprang  from  his  bed  as  though  he  was 
in  youth:  "  oh,  William  Yernon,  thou  hast  pleased  me 
more  with  this  than  all:  Mr.  Walford,  away:  you  have 
now  my  authority  to  send  out  all  of  that  accursed  devil's 
house." 

"  Here,  sir,  that  there  may  be  no  donbt,  I  will  write 
an  order  to  Mr.  Walford  to  do  so,  and  you  shall  sign  it, 
dear  grand-papa." 

"  Ay,  Billy  Kent,  do  call  me  grand-pa:  do  call  me  by 
old-fashioned  names:  do  call  me  the  same  as  thou  had 
used  to  do;  it  always  called  me,  it  had  no  father  of  its 
own,  poor  Billy,  little  orphan  Billy:  but  Billy,  after  J 
have  provided  for  my  own,  thou  shalt  have  all;  wait 
for  the  timber  fall,  and  then  I  will  die  and  give  thee 
all,  Billy." 

"  Oh,  you  must  live,  and,  when  at  home,  I  will  live 
with  you.     But  now  I  will  write  the  instructions." 

And  they  were  written  and  signed.  Mr.  Walford, 
thus  armed,  desired  Mr.  William  Yernon  to  go  with 
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him:  to  this  the  old  squire  would  not  consent.  In  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  him,  and  then 
he  said  it  would  but  be  a  poor  entrance  into  the  family- 
house  for  his  favourite,  that  is,  to  go  on  so  unpleasant  an 
errand. 

Mr.  Walford  then  said.  "  Now,  Mr.  Yernon,  besides 
what  you  fear  has  been  done,  it  will  be  well  if  there  has 
not  been  some  purloining  of  the  heir-loom  plate :  this  is 
terrible." 

"  What?"  said  the  squire,  "then  act  as  you  would  in 
your  own  affairs;  trace  it  if  you  can,  and  whoever  it  is, 
punish  the  guilty.  And  if  anything  is  wrong,  I  could 
guess  who's  done  it.  But  away,  at  once,  while  I  and 
Billy  talk  over  our  old  days,  when  I  built  him  his  men- 
of-war.     Oh,  how  happy,  how  happy!" 

The  new  steward  then  took  some  assistants,  and  sent 
two  to  another  place,  Mr.  Thomas  Harecroft's  house; 
he  then  walked  boldly  into  the  dining-room  of  Beech- 
wood,  through  the  grass-plot  windows,  they  being  open. 
He  found  the  colonel  and  Miss  Mary  Ellen  at  lunch: 
the  latter,  the  moment  she  saw  him,  turned  pale :  she 
had  cause,  for  it  was  only  half-an-hour  before  that  she 
had  discovered  that  her  uncle  had  left  the  house  and 
taken  up  his  abode  at  that  of  Mr.  Walford. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Walford,  what  is  the  object  of  this  singular 
and  unmannerly  visit." 

"  To  discharge  all  whom  I  may  deem  unworthy,  from 
this  house." 

"  Indeed,  sur,"  said  the  colonel,  alarmed,  "  I  trust  I 
may  meet  with  an  objection.^' 

"  It  is  very  likely  that  you  may.  I  shall  want  the 
kevs." 

"  I  have  no  keys." 

"  Och,  nonsense,  Mary  Ellen,  you  know  you  have  a 
white-smith's  lot;  and  pritty  tightly  you  hold  thim,  too: 
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as  the  want  of  many  a  bottle  of  wine,  and — and  other 
things,  can  plainly  dimonstrate." 

"  Come,  Miss  Clough,  give  up  the  keys." 
She  gave  up  all,  save  the  one  of  the  old  plate-chest. 
This  quite  satisfied  Mr.  Walford  that  his  suspicions  were 
well  founded.  And  so  he  despatched  a  message  to  Mr. 
John  Lawrence,  telling  him  to  go,  and,  at  all  risks, 
search  Harecroft's  house,  and  if  anything  was  found,  to 
bring  Harecroft  in  custody  at  once. 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  when  the  principal 
servants  saw  that  the  power  of  Mary  Ellen  was  gone, 
all  offered  assistance  to  Mr.  Walford.  Some  of  it  was 
accepted,  and  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the  desola- 
tion and  confusion  that  everywhere  presented  them- 
selves. The  lock  of  the  heir-loom  chest  was  sprung, 
and  soon  it  was  discovered,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
salver  and  a  cup,  all  the  rest  of  the  plate  was  gone. 
Mr.  Walford  fastened  it  up  after  telling  every  one  to 
witness  what  he  had  left  therein.  He  sealed  the  chest, 
and  then  came  down  to  the  dining-room. 

"  I  find  that,  beside  the  colonel's  exemption,  there 
will  be  another  that  will  not  be  turned  out;  ^liss  Clough, 
you  will  have  to  stay." 

The  colonel,  hearing  this,  gave  Mr.  Walford  all  the 
information  in  his  power,  which  was  not  a  little,  depend 
upon  it. 

"And  now,  after  that,  Mr.  Walford,  you  will  not 
think  of  turning  me  out  upon  the  wide  world." 

"  Why,  Colonel,  from  the  part  you  took  respecting  the 
over-ploughing  scheme,  I  think  it  is  likely  something 
will  be  done  for  you,  though  I  can  say  nothing  for  the 
present." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Walford  was  most  anxious  to  get  on 
time  to  see  what  the  visit  to  Harecroft's  would  produce. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  all  when  up  came  Mr.  John 
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Lawrence,  and  that  too  as  fast  as  he  thought  it  con- 
venient for  his  market  pony. 

He  soon  informed  Mr.  Walford  that  they  had  Hare- 
croft  in  custody:  some  of  the  plate  had  been  found 
packed  up,  as  if  to  send  away.  That  he  had  confessed 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  necessity  of 
locking  up  Mary  Ellen.  Lawrence  was  impetuous; 
and,  it  is  likely,  had  he  heard  of  the  insult  to  his  cousin 
Ellen,  he  would  have  put  the  hand-cuffs  on  the  hands  of 
the  aggressor.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  another  reason  for 
acting  pretty  stringently,  as  we  shall  in  due  time  hear: 
suffice  it,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  fine  for  the 
over-ploughing. 

Then  Mr.  Walford  ordered  Mary  Ellen  to  be  locked 
up;  she  was  terribly  indignant;  but  the  moment  she 
was  dragged  to  a  small,  but  very  safe  apartment,  she 
screamed  most  furiously,  and  asked  for  pardon  piteously; 
Mr.  Walford  was  inexorable,  and  so  the  young  lady  was 
secured. 

Shortly,  an  immense  rabble  was  heard  shouting  along 
the  road:  this  was  the  approach  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hare- 
croft,  in  custody:  he  was,  at  once,  taken  to  Rector 
Yielding' s,  and  charged  with  theft.  It  was  soon  seen, 
however,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  worthy  magistrate  to  act.  Some  of  the 
plate  being  found,  however,  he  must  remand  the  prisoner; 
and  then  the  parties  all  repaired  to  Mr.  Walford's  house 
to  consult  with  the  squire  and  his  grand-son,  to  know 
what  would  be  best  to  be  done  with  Mary  Ellen. 

William  Vernon,  knowing  that  she  was  a  relation,  the 
power  she  had  had,  and  fearing  that,  if  the  charge 
was  fully  entered  into,  many  disgraceful  things  might 
appear,  and  wishing  to  revenge  his  sweetheart's  insult, 
at  once  said,  "  Let  her  humbly  w^alk  to  this  house, 
and  ask  Miss  Groveby's  pardon  for  this  morning's  insult." 
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Mr.  Lawrence  would  know  the  nature  of  the  insult 
mentioned;  he  was  partly  told — it  was  enough;  he  at 
once  went  to  the  prisoner,  told  her  that  she  should  either 
do  that,  or,  with  her  coadjutor,  Mr.  Harecroft,  be  sent 
to  gaol,  there  to  be  tried  for  the  robbery.  Mary  Ellen 
too  gladly  acceded,  and  the  parties  being  prepared  at  the 
new  steward's,  she  arrived,  and  implored  Miss  Groveby's 
pardon,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  go  whither  she 
liked. 

So,  on  the  day  of  her  greatness,  only  a  few  more  from 
the  glorious  carting  and  spreading,  was  the  powerful 
governor  of  Beechwood  discarded,  dishonoured,  and  sent 
from  her  government ! 

This  was  starting  well:  the  mansion  cleared  of  all, 
save  of  a  couple  of  old  domestics,  who  had  lived  with 
the  late  baronet,  and  was  now  left  to  take  care  of  the 
house.  The  colonel  was  sent  to  the  Beechwood-Arms, 
Mr.  Walford  being  agreeable  to  guarantee  a  pound 
a-week  until  something  further  could  be  done.  All  the 
neighbourhood  was  up  at  this  enlivening  news :  nothing 
could  exceed  the  extravagance  of  their  joy.  Before  Mr. 
Rector  Yielding  could  stop  it,  half  a  peal  of  bells  had 
been  rung. 

Nothing,  however,  could  dull  the  intense  pleasure  that 
the  tenants,  and  the  well-affected  to  the  interests  of  the 
squire,  and,  indeed,  to  their  oion,  felt :  the  accursed 
Cloughs  were  now  beaten :  the  first  animal,  who  had  laid 
them  under  many  grievous  restraints,  as  well  as  insulted 
nearly  every  female  in  the  parish,  was  long  since  dead; 
the  terrible  tigress,  his  sister,  had  fled  no  one  knew 
whither;  and  now  the  last  plague,  Mary  Ellen,  was  gone. 
Harecroft  in  custody,  too;  all  was  delightful:  as  to 
the  wrath  of  the  rector,  although  all  might  keep  quiet, 
they  did  not  care  for  it  a  fig. 

And  oh,  was  it  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the  poor, 
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persecuted,  real  lady  of  the  manor  should  assume  her 
proper  position?  the  beloved  squire,  she,  and  their 
amiable  family,  to  live  in  happiness?  Mr.  Walford  rein- 
stated I — all  was  delightful!  and  though  the  parish  bells 
were  not  permitted  to  ring,  there  was  no  objection  raised 
to  every  man  jingling  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  glasses, 
filled  with  smoking  punch,  to  the  health  and  lasting 
happiness  of  the  new  family  of  Beech  wood. 

And  now  a  very  tender  scene  had  to  be  acted  at 
Groveby  hall,  at  present  the  residence  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Vernon  family,  which  consisted,  as  we 
have  said,  of  Mrs.  Vernon  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Clarkson  and  her  voungest  child,  the  amiable  Annis. 

Mrs.  Vernon  was  so  recovered  as  to  be  in  possession 
of  most  of  her  faculties,  when  Mr.  Walford  and  William 
Vernon  rode  up:  there  required  much  preparation  on 
both  sides;  for  the  meeting  of  the  youthful  William  and 
his  now  greatly  altered  grand-mother  was  so  afflicting, 
that,  in  this  hour  of  general  joy,  we  cannot  think  to 
damp  the  reader  with  a  description.  Then  came  the 
aunts,  and  though  there  was  as  much  weeping,  there  was 
much  rejoicing.  The  meeting  with  the  squire  was,  if 
possible,  equally  sorrowful,  and  equally  joyful.  The 
poor  man  wept  himself  into  a  fit,  and,  considering  what 
he  had  undergone,  it  might  have  been  attended  with 
great  danger. 

After  two  or  three  days'  subsidence,  the  family  began 
to  take  counsel  as  to  what  must  be  their  future  operations : 
to  get  their  affairs  put  into  a  proper  train  for  adjustment, 
and  to  prepare  the  hall  for  their  reception.  Guess, 
however,  the  surprise  of  the  Walford  and  Lawrence 
families,  when  both  the  squire  and  his  lady  most  peremp- 
torily and  deliberately  refused  to  put  foot  in  the  family 
seat.  The  squire  said  that  sooner  than  he  would  do  so, 
he  would  be  off  to  his  stall  in  Westminster,  and  the 
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poor  lady  would  prefer  her  former  drudgery:  the  daugh- 
ters would  not  go  without  their  parents;  and  so  it  was 
resolved  to  look  out  for  a  sviitable  house  somewhere  on 
the  estate.  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Yernon  ordered  the  manor, 
with  all  appendages,  to  be  let.  Even  William  Yernon 
said  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  enter  the  old  hall, 
such  was  the  fear  and  disgust  that  all  seemed  to  have  of 
the  great  seat  of  many  of  our  scenes. 

Then  the  squire  was  informed  of  the  rector's  tardiness 
in  Harecroft's  case;  so  he,  at  once,  got  into  one  of  his 
rages,  (though  much  mollified  to  what  they  had  used  to 
be,)  sent  in  a  written  notice  to  that  clerical,  telling  him 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  were  to  sport  on 
his  grounds  any  more;  and — this  was  the  most  cutting 
— he  must  collect  his  tithes  himself,  and  no  longer  expect 
that  he  (the  squire)  would  collect  them  with  his  rental, 
and  pay  them  over  as  before. 

This  set  the  rector's  teeth  to  filing  each  other,  and  his 
wife's  little  head  to  scheming. 

Then  the  rector  had  received  a  testimonial  from  a  great 
number  of  his  congregation,  saying,  that  as  they  could 
not  conscientiously  receive  sacrament  at  the  same  table 
with  the  Cloughs,  neither  would  they  now  with  Mary 
Ellen.  To  which  testimony  he  paid  no  other  attention, 
save  allowing  his  daughters  to  ride  out  with  the  young 
lady,  and  permitting  her  to  receive  communion  as  before. 
It  was  also  clear  that  he  had  been  in  deep  consultation 
with  that  notable  firm  of  Pinchet  Hadcock  &  Son;  and 
some  think,  with  the  terrible  Miss  Clough  herself 

Of  this  conference  with  the  Hadcocks  there  appeared 
to  be  no  doubt;  for  it  was  only  three  days  after  the 
great  reconciliation,  that  the  squire  received  a  bill  from 
them  which  was  written  on  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
sheets  of  foolscap,  the  total  amount  being  £3407 :  9s.  O^d. : 
on  the  credit  side,  however,  were  items  of  £500,  £200, 
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and  a  few  smaller  sums,  leaving  a  balance  due  of  £2400. 
The  bill  contained  above  six  hundred  entrances  for 
attendances  on  Miss  Clough  alone,  with  about  a  sixth 
for  the  late  steward,  James  Clough,  and  forty-seven  for 
Mary  Ellen. 

"  Well  done,  Mary  Ellen ! "  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  a 
young  b — ;  what  had  she  to  do  at  Chester,  unless  it  was 
to  look  after  some  red-coat,  or  O'Craizem's  man:  what 
is  that  writing  at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Walford?" 

"  Only  these  words:  ^  This  is  our  bill,'  signed  ^  Pinchet 
Hadcock  &  Son.'" 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  doubts  it  to  be  their  bill?  what 
occasion  to  say  so  at  the  bottom,  when  he  says  so  at 
the  beginning?" 

Mr.  Walford  told  the  innocent  squire  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  bill  was  a  signed  one;  and  therefore,  it 
was  evident  that  the  firm  intended  to  close  all  business 
with  the  squire,  and  that  there  was  but  a  month  in 
which  to  discuss  its  fairness,  to  tax  it  if  it  were  thought 
advisable;  if  not,  there  could  be  no  defence  to  the  claim 
after  the  time  had  expired. 

For  attending  the  famous  court-leetj  the  charge  was 
nearly  twenty-four  pounds :  for  the  over-ploughing  cases 
— nearly  three  hundred.  Then  Miss  Clough  had  been 
persuaded  that  she  could  get  heavy  damages  against  a 
Chemical  Works,  whose  lofty  chimney,  though  seven 
miles  off,  threw  out  some  white  vapour;  and  accordingly 
an  action  was  commenced,  referred — and  Miss  Clough 
got  £500 — the  company  fearing  that,  if  the  proceedings 
got  winded,  other  landed  proprietors,  more  contiguous, 
might  begin  the  same  dangerous  annoyance:  and  so 
they  agreed  to  this  compromise,  though  the  lady  certainly 
expected  four  or  five  thousand,  at  least.  The  £500 
then  was  the  sum  we  have  seen  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
lengthy  bill.     Now,  against  this  bit  of  fat,  were  items 
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of  £704.  But  then  we  must  say  there  had  been  a  salt- 
boiling  case,  (of  nuisance,)  a  tanner's  yard,  and  a  small 
foundry,  all  of  which  had  been  abandoned.  So,  after  all, 
it  was  no  wondering  that  the  lady,  (now  the  squire,) 
should  have  lost  money  by  the  nuisance  cases. 

Then  the  over-ploughing  scheme  falling  through,  was 
a  sad  job:  one  thing,  however,  afforded  the  lady  con- 
siderable sources  of  congratulation — she  had  not  the  bill 
to  pay,  although  she  still  held  the  warrant  of  attorney 
for  twenty  thousand  ! 

And  the  very  thought  of  this — the  poor  Vernon 
family  knew  nothing  of  it — made  Mr.  Walford  groan. 

The  colonel  was  quartered  at  the  Beechwood-Arms, 
and  lived,  save  sleeping  and  bowling-green  hours,  in  the 
bar.  Nor  did  this  do  badly  for  the  house,  as  certainly, 
though  the  colonel  was  no  longer  considered  an  officer 
in  her  majesty's  service,  still  he  was  supposed  to  have 
seen  an  amazing  deal  of  that  strange  country  called  the 
w^orld;  was  always  in  the  most  exuberant  spirits,  ^nd 
would  take  a  glass  of  whisky  punch  with  the  most 
humble:  nor  would  he  refuse  to  join  in  anything  relating 
to  a  bottle  of  wine,  save  in  the  payment;  and  the  yeo- 
manry being  rich  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  suited  very 
well.  Then  his  service  in  the  over-ploughing,  and  all 
having  once  thought  him  a  great,  grand,  colonel,  and 
having  seen  him  so  repeatedly — and  that  with  their  own 
ei/es,  too,  ride  in  the  Beechwood  carriage,  and  sit  in 
the  head  pew  in  Groveby  church,  overmatched  his 
present  drooping  in  the  world. 

Besides,  he  was  only  waiting  the  termination  of  a 
slight  chancery  suit,  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand! 
and  then,  should  not  they  all  come  and  see  him,  and 
have  a  month's  hunting? 

Then  again,  (and  which  did  him,  perhaps,  the  most 
good,)  he  had  repeatedly,  when  in  his  greatest  power  at 
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the  manor,  caused  the  carriage  to  take  up  any  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  tenantry,  their  dames,  and  their 
market  baskets.  Then,  at  races,  fairs,  or  wakes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  would  invariably  take  their  arms, 
lock  them  in  his,  and  parade  them  through  the  throng, 
telling  them,  the  while,  of  his  great  achievements,  as 
well  in  the  camp  of  Mars,  as  in  the  groves  of  Cupid 
— never  of  Blarney ! 

These  themes  he  talked  over  so  delightfully,  that  the 
young  ladies  began  to  think  his  nose  was  not  so  crooked 
as  they,  at  first,  thought  it;  and  that  which  they  had 
originally  conceived  to  be  a  brogue,  they  now  found  to  be 
the  most  musical  and  elegant  English  possible.  Then 
there  was  another  thing  or  two  which  he  had  done, 
when  paramount  at  the  hall;  he  always  took  care  to  have 
a  good  standing  lump  of  cold  beef  at  which  to  cut,  and 
an  equally  upright  tankard  of  stingo,  at  which  to  drink 
— for  all  comers;  nay,  and  of  the  latter,  he  compelled 
every  one  to  take  so  much,  that  he  was  unfitting  for  any 
labour  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  These  were  grand 
recollections. 

Then,  when  shooting,  he  would  leave  some  game  at 
the  farm-houses;  step  in  and  take  tea  and  rum  with  the 
old  ladies ;  crimple  the  smart  dresses  of  the  young  ones ; 
swear  the  little  boys  were  cruelly  skilled  in  latin;  drink 
whisky  toddy  with  the  old  gentlemen;  and  compliment 
the  school-master  as  being  the  first  scholar  in  the  world. 
From  all  of  this  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
Groveby  folks  could  scarcely  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
colonel,  when  down  in  the  world,  without  doing  the 
same  thing  to  human  nature,  let  alone  the  hospitality 
and  boon  ship,  which,  at  all  times,  were  their  virtue  and 
pride. 

After  the  bowling  matches  of  the  evening  were  con- 
cluded, all  the  players  went  into  the  bar-parlour,  there 
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to  spend  the  night — the  custom  of  the  Grovebiers  for 
countless  years.  The  party,  this  time,  consisted  of  half- 
a-dozen  substantial  yeomen — part  proprietors,  and  part 
farmers — perhaps  a  body  of  men  the  happiest  of  all 
others.  Then  there  must  necessarily  be  the  learning  of 
the  ganger,  the  simpering  silence  of  the  school-master, 
\v'ith  the  coughy  mouth-laugh  of  Fribble  the  lawyer — 
not  that  he  was  wanted — with  two  or  three  tradesmen, 
and  a  few  retired  men,  that  is,  from  business,  not  from 
bowling-greens,  and  the  bar  of  the  Beechwood-Arms. 
Colonel  O'Craizem  was  called  to  the  chair;  and,  as 
he  knew  that  he  had  (by  many)  been  considered  an 
Irishman,  although  he  had  always  declared  off,  he  was 
resolved,  this  evening,  to  make  the  most  believing  think 
they  were  wrong;  and  there  being  present  a  genuine 
son  of  Madam  Hibernia,  the  colonel  resolved  to  attack 
his  countryman  in  such  a  way,  that  even  he,  though 
he  had  before  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  should  now 
believe  O'Craizem  to  be  a  very  Englishman,  though, 
perhaps,  of  an  Irish  family,  as  his  patronymic,  and  the 
inheritance  of  some  of  his  family  brogue,  might  justify 
such  a  conclusion. 

O'Connor  w^as  the  name  of  the  individual,  who  hap- 
pening to  state  that,  independently  of  the  skies  of 
England  not  being  so  blue  as  those  of  Ireland,  her  sons 
not  so  beautiful,  her  daughters  not  so  heroic,  her  streams 
less  silvery ;  her  cod-fish  less  mouthy,  her  herrings  paler 
in  the  gills;  her  mountains  further  from  heaven:  that 
her  wells  were  neither  so  deep,  nor  had  they  so  much 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  them;  that  Ireland  had  neither 
bugs,  lizards,  lice,  workhouses,  nor  any  other  sort  of 
reptiles;  and  that,  in  short,  the  earth  would  soon  tumble 
into  the  sun,  and  there  undergo  a  lasting  roasting,  but 
for  the  love  the  said  sun  bore  to  ould  Ireland ! 

Mr.  Chairman  O'Craizem  said: 
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"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  O.,  your  country  is  certainly  a  very 
fine  country,  and  all  you  have  said  savours  very  much  of 
the  truth,  only  you  don't  feed  the  people:  see  how  we 
have  suffered  this  last  winter,  for  instance,  by  the  count- 
less throng  of  paupers  which  you  have  sent  amongst  us." 

"  Fait,  and  when  did  yez  arrive  yersilf  ?"  asked 
O'Connor. 

This  caused  a  roar  against  the  poor  colonel,  who, 
nothing  daunted,  said:  "  I  believe  only  a  few  hours  after 
yoursilf."  This  equipoised  the  business  a  little.  "But 
come,  sir,  let  us  try  to  be  of  some  use  to  your  wretchedly 
managed  country;  and,  therefore,  I  will  begin  with 
asserting  that  you  will  never  do  any  good  until  you 
give  up  the  potato,"  and  the  colonel  drank  up  the  whole 
of  his  toddy  to  see  if  it  would  steam  inwardly  a  bit,  and 
consequently  help  the  head-gear,  lubricate  the  brains, 
and  the  hinges  of  his  tongue.  It  did  a  good  deal:  a 
second  and  third  put  the  whole  machinery  into  motion. 

"  As  to  potatoes,  I  can  find  a  boy  who  feeds  on  no- 
thing else,  and  yet  he'll  try  his  hand  with  you  any  day  of 
the  morning,"  said  O'Connor. 

"  Try  his  hand  with  me,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  you 
mane  his  trigger-finger  against  some  overseer,  process- 
server,  or  against  the  man  who  would  tach  him  to  grow 
a  peck  of  wheat  where  only  a  stone  of  spuds  grew  before 
— in  short,  the  man  who  would  convert  thim  from  beg- 
gars into  such  yeomen  as  those  I  see  around  me." 

This  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  capacious- 
stomached  yeomanry. 

"But  I  don't  wonder,"  continued  the  vivacious 
colonel,  "at  your  countrymen  living  on  potatoes;  for, 
since  an  Irishman  can  feed  his  shirt  for  six  months  with 
one  ounce  of  starch,  surely  he  may  do  tidily  on  four 
doses  of  the  raw  material  per  day;  and  it  is  clear,  but 
for  your  hatred  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  you 
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might  have  saw-mills  and  bone-mills;  and  if  you  could 
not  obtain  pickles  or  meat  before,  you  might,  in  the 
latter  case,  season  and  give  piquancy  to  your  food  by  a 
sprinkling  of  mahogany  dust,  and  nutricity  and  dignity 
by  a  similar  application  from  the  powder  which  falls  from 
the  bone-saws. 

"  There  would  be  a  beginning,  for  since  we  use  bone- 
dust  in  England  to  excite  vegetation,  so,  there,  in  order 
that  you  could  boast,  without  the  fear  of  being  put  back 
at  confession,  that  you  had  always  meat  to  dinner,  and 
that  you  would  want  a  tooth-pick  shop  in  the  kingdom." 

The  colonel  wins  again';  not  quite  so  fast,  however,  as 
the  landlady,  who  says  there  never  was  such  a  gentleman 
born  as  the  gallant  chairman.  This  was  liberal,  as  she 
had  great  doubts  as  to  whether  she  should  ever  get  paid 
for  the  first  three  glasses  he  had  had;  she  had  no  fear 
for  what  he  might  drink  after — for,  as  the  company  grew 
merry,  she  could  easily  charge  it  to  any  of  their  accounts. 
And  see  what  accounts  there  would  be  after  such  talking 
and  laughing! 

Mr.  O'Connor  scratched  his  ears  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  said — "  Now,  gintlemen,  for  all  the  smart  way  in 
which  the  gallant  colonel  has  libelled  my  country,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  he  is  an  Irishman." 

"  Why?"  demanded  the  gauger. 

"  Because  he's  such  a  thundering  humbug." 

This  produced  a  scream  of  laughter. 

'^  No,  my  friend,  if  I  had  been  your  countryman  when 
I  gave  my  rural  sports  the  other  week  at  Beechwood,  I 
should  have  introduced  one  at  which  I  saw  a  gang  of  Irish 
reapers  play  the  other  day — of  course,  I  should  have  had 
to  obtain  Irish  professors  for  the  performance — nobody 
in  this  country  being  sufficiently  skilful — but  certainly 
it  beats  collar-grinning,  pole-climbing,  or  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  hollow." 
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"  What  was  it?"  asked  half-a-dozen. 

"  A  sort  of  miniature  artillery :  running  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  wire  along  the  seams  of  their  coats,  or  breeches,  and 
counting  which  gets  the  most  cracks  and  the  loudest  F'' 

"  Now,  did  I  not  tell  ye  he  was  an  Irishman?"  de- 
manded O'Connor,  in  a  terrific  rage. 

After  the  yell  of  laughter  had  a  little  subsided, 
O'Connor  was  pacified  by  all  present  begging  of  him  to 
replenish  his  glass  at  their  expense. 

"  I  will  admit,"  continued  the  triumphant  colonel, 
"  you  know  something  of  philosophy,  and  your  inductive 
science  has  been  held  in  tolerable  estimation;  hence  I 
asked  a  Trinity  man — ^lie  told  me  he  was  one,  and  as  he 
was  braking  stones  with  wire  spectacles  on,  I  believed 
him — why  he  never  washed  himself  or  his  clothing: 
^  bekase,'  said  he,  ^I  have  a  philosophical  objection;'  I 
desired  him  to  name  it,  when  he  observed,  '  inductively 
spaking,  the  rason  why  calves  and  colts  don't  cry  so 
much  as  human  babies,  is  bekase  their  parents  never 
wash  thim.  It  is  wrong  thin  to  make  a  child  cry — hence 
you  should  not  wash  thim.  There  is  the  syllogism :  well, 
thin,  what  is  good  for  a  child  is  good  for  a  man,  upon 
the  principle  of  what  is  good  for  the  mother  is  good  for 
the  dauo-hter — hence  we  sometimes  see  thim  married  on 
the  same  day;  well,  thin,  what  is  good  for  the  body  is 
good  for  the  coat,  so  that  I  never  wash  one  or  brush  the 
other.  I  niver  mend  or  repair  my  clothes,  as  it  keeps 
thim  from  being  stolen  where  I  lodge — for  there  is  sixty 
of  us  in  the  same  cellar.  Thus  I  niver  sill  thim,  bekase 
no  one  would  buy  'em,  and  I  niver  buy  fresh  ones,  be- 
kase I  prefer  raw  rum  to  new  toggery.  There's  keep- 
ing true  to  first  principles,  and  niver  changing  your 
cloth  or  your  colours  ! '  " 

"  Here,  Colonel,  arn't  England  and  Ireland  sisters?" 
shouted  out  O'Connor. 
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"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  queried. 

"  Then,  you  villain,  why  do  you  traduce  your  own 
cousins — your  first  cousins?" 

"  Bekase  like  many  other  grate  min  I  have  some  very 
troublesome  relations !" 

The  colonel  is  still  ahead  in  the  opinions  of  the  men 
ofGroveby. 

"  I  would  call  my  own  brother  if  I  disliked  him,"  said 
the  colonel. 

"You  mane,  sir,  if  he  disliked  you:  and  that's  what 
you  have  been  doing  all  night:  Ireland,  for  something, 
has  turned  you  out — perhaps  not  able  to  keep  straight  ac- 
counts with  your  washerwoman,  so,  instead  of  cutting  your 
cousin's  throats  you  have  had  to  do  that  to  your  mother 
— for  an  Irishman  you  are,  that's  past  swearing  about." 

"  Whin  on  a  visit  there,  I  could  always  keep  my 
accounts  straight  with  my  laundress,  save  when  I  em- 
ployed your  aunt:  but  could  you  keep  your  back 
equally  evict  with  your  mangle-woman,  for  I  think  'the 
early  turn  of  your  mind  was  caused  in  her  school?  I 
have  no  more  doubt  that  you  could  tell  what  Hhree 
dozen',  shirts  included,  would  come  to,  than  I  have  as 
to  what  you  will  arrive  at,  at  last." 

"What  will  that  be — mind  a  libel?"  demanded 
O'Connor,  with  a  terrible  sneer  and  a  ferocious  caution. 

"  A  practical  illustrator  of  vulgar  fractions :  proving 
also  the  penetrability  of  matter,  that  is,  of  a  paving  stone: 
destruction  of  extension,  its  capability  of  divisibility — 
and,  finally,  your  own  loss  of  attraction  whilst  in  the 
pursuit — " 

"Ofwhat,  sir— ofwhat?" 

"  Of  knowledge  upon  a  Macadam  bed?" 

"No,  sur,  I'm  no  stone-braker,  but  a  skull-smasher: 
take  that,"  shouted  the  furious  O'Connor,  throwing  a 
decanter  at  the  head  of  the  audacious  colonel. 
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"  Och,"  said  the  colonel,  "  you  have  efficted  that 
which  the  medical  staff  of  Europe  could  not,  and  some 
thousands  of  pounds :  you  have  set  my  nose  straight ! " 

This  good-tempered  sally  pleased  the  company 
mightily:  O'Connor  was  for  proceeding  with  his  hostili- 
ties, but  was  forcibly  prevented:  whilst  the  ganger,  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  personal  thrusts,  in  a  very  glowing 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  the  gallant,  witty,  and 
forbearing  colonel. 

The  toast  was  drunk  in  great  glee.  When,  thus,  the 
object  of  so  much  clamour : 

"  My  countrymen !  Revenge  disappointed  is  like  a 
furious  huntsman  coming  up  to  a  gate,  and  finding  it  is 
not  leap  here.  In  physics,  heat  is  said  to  be  an  entity; 
so  that  there  never  is  positive  cold,  but  only  less  or 
more  warmth:  in  argument  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case :  cold  should  be  the  real  existence,  and  more  or  less 
coolness  should  be  the  thing  valued;  but  there  never 
should  be  heat.  No  man  can  eat  without  putting 
something  into  his  mouth,  yet  in  argumint  he  would 
devour  you,  not  by  putting  in,  but  by  letting  out;  a 
pitiable  way  certainly,  of  satisfying  a  man's  bowels.  In 
rain-bow  making — the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  heavenly 
manufactures — the  simplest  materials  are  used,  light 
and  water:  yet  since  with  these  the  most  majestic  fabric 
has  been  created,  should  we  not  note  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  surpass  it,  in  our  social  moments,  by  using,  for 
the  trophy  we  would  erect,  thunder,  lightning,  and 
grate  big  glass  hail-stones.  (Rapturous  applause). 

"  Man  is  made  of  a  baser  material — clay,  and  so  is  a 
pot;  can  we  wonder,  thin,  that  both  sometimes  are 
cracked:  nay,  and  we  know  that  Folly  and  Despair 
often  fly  to  a  glass  for  relief:  but  madness  indeed,  and 
Irish  madness  too,  which  would  make  a  glass  fly  to  seek 
it.     That  would  be  Fancy  vitrified.     Well,  since  there 
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IS  humour  in  every  man's  eye,  can  we  wonder  that  there 
should  be  some  in  his  actions,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  are 
in  too  good  a  one  to  allude  any  more  to  this  new  method 
of  difference-settling. 

"  No,  it  is  hard  for  an  old,  industrious,  faithful  pair  of  bel- 
lows, which  has  blowed  the  fire  for  a  century,  to  be  shoved 
into  it  itself  at  last,  and  be  puffed  at  by  the  new  pair." 

"  Must  be  an  Irishman,"  muttered  O'Connor,  "  there 
is  so  much  gab  and  no  sense." 

"  Well,  thin,"  continued  the  eloquent  speaker,  "  since 
the  spade  which  earned  the  sexton  eighteen-pence 
yesterday,  shall  make  his  own  grave  to-morrow,  why, 
let  us  enjoy  ourselves  like  swallows  on  a  mill-stream: 
catching  the  time  as  it  flies,  and  wetting  our  wings  in 
the  generous  fluid  under  our  mouths.  We  will  be  as 
merry  as  travellers  refreshed;  happy  as  when  we  journey 
with  those  we  love,  to  see  a  new  country ;  blithe  as  hay- 
makers after  their  afternoon's  beer — a  young  sparrow 
on  his  first  visit  to  a  corn-field  shall  not  be  more  pvess- 
ing  for  all  to  enjoy  thimsilves,  than  will  your  chairman 
this  evening:  you  shall  be  as  welcome  as  prosperous 
son-in-laws;  or  the  first  hundred  pounds  an  author 
receives  from  his  publishers — as — " 

"Is  your  name  O'Craizem?"  demanded  a  somewhat 
rough,  though  well-enough  dressed  stranger. 

"  Well,  and  if  it  be,  Mr.  Intrusion,  what  thin?" 

"  Brian  O'Craizem,  commonly  called  Colonel  O'Crai- 
zem?" 

"  I  am  not  uncommonly  called  so,  my  chucks,  at  all 
evints."     The  colonel's  talk  was  getting  very  broguey. 

"  Then  you  are  arrested." 

"  You  did  that  to  my  speech  before,  and  now  take 
care  before  you  do  the  likes  to  the  gintleman." 

"At  whose  suit?"  demanded  two  or  three,  with 
whisky-punch  valiancy. 
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"  No  matter,"  said  the  surly-looking  gentleman. 

"  The  devil  it's  not,"  said  another:  "  you  had  better 
tell  us,  though,  or  look  through  that  window,  just  to  see 
how  far  you  will  have  to  fall." 

"  Barbara  Clough — sum  two  eight  four — costs,  but 
that  we  can  talk  of  after." 

"Phit,  the  ould  hag:  if  I  had  made  out  my  bill  for 
what  I  have  done  for  her,  I'd  want  a  thousand,  and  pay 
that  to  boot." 

"  I  think  he'll  turn  out  an  Irishman  at  last,"" 
triumphantly  called  out  O'Connor;  "  this  is  a  judgment 
for  libelling  his  country." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  a  benevolent  farmer,  "  you  must 
not  take  away  the  colonel  to  neet:  waiter,  just  go  and 
tell  Mr.  John  Lawrence  he's  wanted:  here,  ]Mr.  Sheriff, 
sit  down  a  bit  until  we  con  see  what  is  best  to  be  done 
in  this  affair." 

The  officer  would  insist  on  taking  his  prisoner  then, 
the  chaise  waited  at  the  door,  so  he  would  not  wait  for 
any  man;  "come,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  must  finish  your 
fun  out  in  Chester  Castle  to  night." 

"  Well,  but  where  is  your  bail-bond?"  asked  another, 
"  because  we  may  feel  inclined  not  to  let  the  colonel  go 
to  Chester  to-night." 

"  I  have  no  bail-bond,"  said  the  other  sulkily:  "  come, 
get  ready." 

Mr.  Fribble  was  then  appealed  to,  as  to  whether  the 
officer  should,  or  should  not,  be  prepared  with  the  in- 
strument demanded.  But  Mr.  Fribble  said  he  never 
gave  an  opinion  unless  when  engaged  on  one  side.  And 
then  the  w^eakly  attorney  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Lawrence  now  arrived,  and  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts — he  knew  that  the  sum  claimed 
was  the  one  which  his  family  had  paid  for  the  over- 
ploughing — said,  that  the  oflScer  must,  at  once,  produce 
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his  bond,  "  because,"  continued  he  "  we  may  not  fancy- 
Mr.  O'Craizem  being  dragged  off  upon  such  a  debt. 
The  money  never  belonged  to  the  witch,  and  I  will 
bail  the  colonel,  if  he  will  pledge  his  word  that  he  will 
surrender  himself  when  I  require  it:"  several  others  were 
also  ready. 

"  Well,"  said  O'Connor,  "  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  bailers  are  not  Irish,  whatever  the  debtor  may  call 
himsilf:  what,  bail  an  Irish  colonel!  All  Ireland  would 
not  do  it." 

When  the  officer  knew  Mr.  Lawrence,  he  seemed  more 
sulky  than  ever,  and  was  not  for  receiving  his  bail 
whosesoever  else  he  did.  At  this  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  a 
little  of  his  high  game :  told  the  master  bum  that  if  he 
made  such  another  remark,  he  would  serve  him  as  he 
had  once  done  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff — throw  him 
through  the  window. 

The  gentleman  of  sulky  habits,  though  of  very  taking 
attainments,  did  not  like  all  this:  and  at  last  said,  'that 
if  people  liked  to  be  such  fools,  they  might. 

"Produce  the  bail-bond!" 

"  Oh,  it's  here:  but  if  you  have  so  much  money  to 
spare,  so  as  to  be  paying  an  adventurer's  debts — " 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  prisoner,  and,  though  not 
a  violent  man,  yet  he  gave  his  fist  such  directions,  and 
so  well  were  they  obeyed,  that  down  fell  the  bailiff,  not 
but  his  follower  soon  seized  upon  his  prey,  and  held  there 
until  his  principal — swearing  he  would  seek  the  most 
expensive  redress — got  up. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  actually  a 
struggle  as  to  who  should  sign  the  bond,  though  the 
colonel  persisted  in  saying  he  would  give  himself  up: 
that  he  should  have  more  leisure  to  write  his  great 
national  work  on  Beechwood,  and  the  loching-up  of  its 
lady :    he  was  going  on,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  winked 
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at  him  not  to  say  more,  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  late 
residence. 

"  There,"  said  the  savage  man  of  law,  putting  the  bond 
in  his  pocket;  "I'll  make  somebody  remember  this 
night's  work;  and  hark  you,  you  gentlemen  with  the 
punch  a-board,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  giving  bail,  you  had 
better  seek  out  your  landlord,  and  join  in  a  bond  with 
him.  I  have  taken  possession  of  Beechwood  to-night, 
assisted  by  that  thoroughly  good  and  learned  man, 
Pinchet  Hadeock,  Esquire,  so  that  that's  the  place  to 
go  to,  if  you  want  to  sign  bonds,  only,  ha,  ha,  ha !  they 
—  they  wont  be  taken.  The  money,  the  money! 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  besides  another  execution 
will  be  put  in  for  two  thousand,  ha,  ha,  ha," 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  a  drawing-room,  of  such  splendour,  that  the  bare 
description  of  it,  a  century  since,  would  have  secured 
the  describer  either  immortality  or  a  mad  house,  sat  two 
ladies.  The  one  might  be  fifty:  the  other  some  forty- 
three  or  four.  The  eldest  was  almost  as  delicately 
dressed,  certainly  as  gorgeously,  as  the  apartment  itself, 
though  its  draperies  were  of  lemon,  ultramarine,  and 
yellow-satin  stripe.  The  ceiling  was  tinted  the  same 
colours,  done  in  encaustic:  there  was  no  gilding,  that 
being  left  to  make  blithe  the  mouldings  of  cafes,  con- 
fectioners* shops,  or  the  hoops  of  dram  hogsheads.  No, 
here  the  taste  had  been  too  pure,  too  good,  and,  we  may 
add,  too  expensive — all  the  furniture  was  light  and 
summer-like,  though  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
In  few  words,  the  state-rooms  of  ancient  royalty  knew 
nothing  of  this  finery  or  fairyry,  and  we  must  say,  the 
correct  taste  of  the  room,  in  which  sat  two  ladies  of  fifty 
and  forty-three  or  four. 

This  apartment  was  in  an  equally  noble  mansion  in 
Belgrave  square. 

The  first-named  fair-one  had  rino^lets  of  lio^htish 
auburn. 

The  other  of  very  glossy  black,  that  is,  a  good  black 
well  lubricated.  Both  were  exquisitely  scented;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  hair  did  not  tally  well  with  the  faces, 
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or  the  faces  did  not  seem  so  debonair  as  the  silken  fringe 
that  every  where  so  gracefully  flowed  around  them. 
But  this,  as  it  may,  since  ladies  at  a  certain  time  of  life 
look  more  at  their  mirrors  than  they  do  when  young,  so 
ought  we  to  scrutinize  less,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
searching  for  that  which  they  fear  has  departed,  and 
we  having  no  such  object,  should  show  no  such  in- 
quisitiveness :  yet  with  all  this  splendour,  ease,  comfort, 
and  years,  it  will  seem  from  what  we  are  going  to 
transcribe  for  the  reader's  benefit,  they  had  not  all  they 
wanted,  nor  had  they  anything  with  which  they  wanted 
to  part,  unless,  perhaps,  a  handful  or  two  of  the  years 
mentioned:  certainly  none  of  the  flowing  ringlets,  or 
satin  draperies  of  the  Elysium  in  which  sat  the  two 
ladies  of  fifty  and  forty-three  or  four. 

"  This  setting  Harecroft  at  liberty  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  sent  Yielding  a  present : 
indeed,  he  was  always  a  very  considerate  man — to  the 
aristocracy — as,  indeed,  which  of  the  little  rectors  are  not 
if  you  will  honour  them,  when  in  town,  with  one  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Your  niece  must  have  acted  foolishly 
in  ever  permitting  Harecroft  to  be  arrested:  however, 
the  taking  him  into  my  service  puts  that  at  rest." 

"  I  am  sure.  Lady  Bourgoin,  I  am  greatly  obliged,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  this  other  affair  so  disturbs  you : 
though,  certainly,  if  I  had  such  an  accumulation  to  my 
fortune  as  has  had  the  noble  and  beautiful  Lady  Bour- 
goin, I  should  never  take  the  thing  so  to  heart,  not  but 
I  must  confess  his  beauty  is  the  theme  of  general  remark 
— and — and — " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clough,  don't  say  another  word,  it  will 
drive  me  mad:  and  what  is  more,  he  is  my  own  dear — 
dear  husband!'''' 

"  I  am  sure  Lady  Bourgoin  will  pardon  me;  but  does 
your  ladyship  think  that  the  marriage  would  stand — he 
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being  so  young — running  away  too,  when  he  found  the 
ceremony  to  be  in  earnest — and — " 

"Oh !  don't  distract  the  only  remaining  powers  left  me. 
Will  it  stand?  only  let  me  get  him  into  my  power,  and 
I  will  spend  half  my  estate,  which,  thanks  to  my  brother- 
in-law's  death,  is  one  of  the  greatest  female  fortunes  in 
Europe;  but  what  is  money?  what  is  the  largest  purse, 
if  love  holds  the  strings:  and  this  Miss  Groveby,  too, 
what  said  you?  a  mere  farmer's  daughter?  but  I  hope 
your  niece's  information  may  be  wrong  as  to  his  riding 
out  with  her,  and  the  rest.  What  blundering  fools  I 
must  have  had  about  me;  to  think  no  one  could  trace 
his  retreat:  certainly  that  changing  his  name  to  ^ Yernon' 
has  been  the  cause;  but  to  be  in  Oxford  of  all  other 
places!  And  I  there  a  week,  and  yet  my  fluttering 
heart  not  to  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject! 
His  scholarship  makes  him  my  equal,  and  now  that  he 
turns  out  to  be  of  a  good  family  too — that  of  Beechwood 
— oh,  nonsense;  I  shall  declare  to  the  world,  at  "once, 
the  choice  I  have  made." 

"  You  do  right.  Madam." 

"  Beside,  what  do  I  care  for  the  world?  they  may  say 
I  am  a  few  years  older!  well,  be  it  so;  but  then  my  eye 
is  not  any  older  than  ever  it  was,  and  that  I  believe  is 
the  organ  which  has  to  be  pleased,  after  all.  The  world 
should  consider  that  we  do  not  look  at  those  we  love, 
and  those  who  are  loveable,  differently  to  what  we  did 
when  we  possessed  corresponding  graces :  when  I  see  an 
enchanting  form,  I  am  not  bound  to  think  of  that  which 
is  smitten,  but  that  which  smites." 

"  That  is  the  great  error,  no  doubt;  hence  the  vul- 
garity of  such  remarks  as,  '  what  would  a  man  of  his 
years  do  with  such  a  lovely,  blooming  creature  as  that?' 
and  when  a  lady  may  make  a  young  choice — " 

"  Just  the  same  impertinence :   but  impertinence  is 
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only  of  importance  to  trades-people,  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  husband  their  passions  to  their  exigencies: 
but  to  unlimited  wealth,  there  should  be  an  equal  ex- 
tension of  enjoyment,  or  what  is  fortune?" 

"Your  ladyship  is  essentially  right;  (and  your  lady- 
ship is  very  beautiful,)"  this  was  said  by  Barbara  Clough 
as  if  not  wished  to  be  heard.  Whether  it  was,  or  not, 
would  be  hazardous  to  guess,  but  certain  it  is,  that  Lady 
Bourgoin  arose  to  smell  at  a  vase  of  richly-scenting 
flowers,  and  managed  to  look  how  her  French-white 
satin,  point  lace,  bare  arms  and  neck  looked.  She 
looked  as  if  she  thought  tJie?/  looked  very  fascinatingly. 

"  Ah,  and  to  think  what  an  honour  it  would  be  to  our 
poor  house,  if  Lady  Bourgoin  were  to  condescend  to  take 
one  of  its  members;  perhaps  a  peerage  might  follow; 
his  great  learning — his  lady's  great  wealth — ^" 

"Might  follow!  my  dear  Clough — shall  follow;  or 
else  I  would  soon  fetch  some  of  my  money  in;  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  besides  three  of  the  cabinet  being  pretty 
well  fast  to  me — as  are  also  more  members  of  the  roval 
family  than  one,  I  think,  I  may  say,  without  much  risk 
in  the  calculation,  that  he  should  have  a  peerage.  But, 
now,  since  some  of  your  affairs  seem  destined  to  be 
locked  up  with  some  of  mine,  let  us  have  a  word  or  two 
about  them.  You  seem  to  think  that,  actually,  my 
beloved,  graceless,  dear  one,  is  still  under  the  advice  of 
that  wretch  Stratford,  that's  what  you  have  discovered 
his  name  to  be,  I  believe?  And  that  he  had  the  audacity 
to  go  to  your  house,  in  the  character  of  servant  to  that 
monster,  O'Craizem.  How,  in  the  good  Lord's  name, 
did  you  ever  stumble  upon  that  ugly  Irish  colonel?  an 
impostor,  too ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have 
secured  him — in  Chester  castle  don't  you  say?" 

"  That  is  where  I  first  put  him,  but  my  attorneys, 
the  Hadcocks,  inform  me,  by  this  post,  that  he  has 
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removed    himself,    by    habeas    corpus,    to    the    king's 
bench — " 

"  Stay,  I  am  glad  of  that^  I  will  put  in  a  detainer  for 
above  a  thousand  pounds/' 

"  I  would  not  do  so  for  the  present,  Lady  Bourgoin, 
because  it  is  evidently  his  intention  to  wipe  off  all  at 
once :  no,  I  would  let  that  alone,  I  have  a  scheme  by 
which  we  can  both  be  revenged.  But  as  to  the  question 
your  ladyship  just  asked,  how  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  this  swindler — swindler  and  fool — look  at  the 
way  in  which  he  did  me  out  of  the  over-ploughing  fines, 
threw  me  away  nearly  twenty  thousand,  but,  before  I 
tell  how  I  had  the  misfortune  to  know  this  villain,  might 
I  ask  how  it  also  became  the  ill  luck  of  Lady  Bourgoin 
to  be  similarly  acquainted  V 

"Oh,  to  be  candid  with  you,  Clough — I — I— he  cer- 
tainly is  a  fine-enough   looking  fellow — were  it    not  for 
his  nose — I  wanted  to  make  another  jealous — oh,  indeed, 
that  was  a  sweet  youth — eh — '' 
"  Jealous  V 
"Just  so/' 
"My  case,  exactly." 

"  Still  I  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  with  the  fellow, 
for,  singularly  enough,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  meeting  with 
your  cousin — my  own  dear  !  oh,  1  shall  go  distracted 
until  I  get  him  into  these  arms — dear,  exalted,  William 
Vernon — Lord  Vernon  I  will  soon  have  him." 

"  (An  old  idiot),"  Miss  Clough  said  this  entirely  to 
herself.  "  Well,  Lady  Bourgoin,  only  assist  me  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  ruffian  who  no  doubt  murdered  my 
poor  brother,  and  attempted  the  same  thing  to  myself, 
and  but  for  the  most  miraculous  intervention,  as  your 
ladyship  knows,  he  would  have  succeeded,  and  then  the 
audacity  of  a  turned-off  steward  of  ours,  to  try  to  effect 
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a  matcli  between  a  member  of  the  Vernon  family  and 
his  grand- daughter — '' 

"  Is  the  creature  so  handsome  as  you  say  ?  Oh,  that 
I  could  have  my  way  with  a  few  of  these  beauties; 
would  soon  cure  them  :  there  ought  to  be  no  beauty  out 
of  the  circles  of  the  aristocracy.  What  have  the  people 
to  do  with  these  things  ?  it  is  horrifying  to  think  of  it : 
their  wants,  appetites,  and  all  things  are  different  to 
ours  :  let  them  be  satisfied  with  something  more  homely  : 
animals  without  tenderness,  taste,  luxury  of  feeling — 
indeed,  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  their  work — 
oh,  if  I  had  the  managing  of  things,  they  should  not — as 
we  were  ordained  to  govern  them,  so  it  is  their  duty  to 
obey,  and  work.  A  nice  affair,  truly,  that  they  must 
have  beauty  to  whet  their  appetites  !  they  need  no  whets 
for  their  other  appetites,  being,  generally,  hungry  and 
thirsty  enough — and  why  should  they  in  this  V' 

"  Oh,  your  ladyship  does  my  heart  good.^* 

'^  In  order  to  stop  such  breeds,  I  would  have  all  girls 
that  were  born,  or,  by  chance,  grew  to  be  beautiful, 
contributive  to  the  happiness  of  our  young  gentlemen — 
as  I  would  the  youth — for — for — '^ 

<i  Why  not,  say  at  once  for  a  similar  purpose  ?  why 
should  not  we  have  our  rights  as  well  as  they  ?  Oh, 
Catharine,  Catharine  !" 

"Oh,  Clough,  Clough,  I  never  think  of  that  great 
woman^s  name  but  it  makes  me  ill ;  that  was  a  queen, 
there  a  country  !  I  am  not  sure,  yet,  whether — since 
there  appears  to  be  no  feeling  for  the  higher  classes  in  this 
kingdom — I  shall  not  buy  an  island,  turn  queen  myself, 
and  still,  even  then,  I  feel  I  could  never  lay  my  own  adored 
William  aside :  he  would  ever  be  my  Lanskoi.  Now,  I 
would  go  as  far  as  Catharine  in  some  respects,  but  she 
wanted  romance.    Why  not  have  a  myriad-sparkling  grotto 
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— a  barge  which  skims  the  waters  Hke  a  swallow,  and 
flies  like  the  white  clouds  before  a  storm ;  my  Arab- 
drawn  carriage,  to  delight  my  subjects  and  give  a  variety 
to  my  luxuries;  not  at  any  time  forgetting  my  dear, 
dear  Lanskoi,  my  heavenly-mouthed  William ;  no  !  still 
I  would  dream  of  the  grove  and  the  welcome  blisses  of 
my  Lanskoi ;  though  Toritch  leads  my  armies,  and  wins 
my  battles  and  my  favours,  still,  my  Lanskoi,  I  should 
be  true  to  thee.  It  is  right,  it  is  pleasant,  and  is  the 
pendulum  that  counts  out  and  reminds  us  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  the  business  of  wealthy  life, 
luxury,  love,  and  constancy." 

''Well,  let  us  secure,  at  once,  the  beautiful  Lanskoi. 
And  speaking  of  sparkling  grottos,  I  know  of  one — the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world :  oh,  once  get  him  in 
there  /" 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  Clough,  effect  that,  and  T  think  I  shall 
be  induced  to  share  my  fortune  with  you  \" 

*'A11  that  I  want  from  the  aid  of  your  fortune  is, 
to  assist  me  in  punishing  some  infamous  wretches  who 
have  assisted  in  taking  away  my  uncle,  and  indeed,  for 
some  time,  all  my  power  from  Beechwood.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  daring  manoeuvre  of  seizing  me  and 
shutting  me  up,  for  that  length  of  time,  was  concocted 
and  abetted  by  more  heads  and  hands  than  those  which 
dragged  me  to  the  top  of  Beechwood  :  nay,  and  would 
you  believe  it  !  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  will  sympathize 
with  me  in  this — I  am  quite  certain  that  the  man  whom 
I  intended  to  be  my  Lanskoi  was  the  man." 
"  Was  that  he  whom  you  call  Lawrence  V* 
"  The  same  !" 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Clough,  you  are  not  handsome 
enough  to  think  of  Lanskois,  nor  rich  enough :  and, 
recollect,    if  we  are  to  have  any  partnerships,    I   must 
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have  the  Lanskois,  you,  the  clumsy  lumps  of  earth, 
called  tenantry,  money,  and  the  rest :  I  was  born  for 
love,  almighty  love/^ 

"  And  /,  Madam,  for  power,  and  a  little  bit  of 
revenge.'^ 

"  True ;  you  say  old  Vernon  is  in  Chester  castle  t" 

"Or  else  by  this  his  darling  grand-son,  the  beau- 
tiful William,  had  been  married — I  did  this  to  get  on 
time." 

"  An  old  wretch :  and  yet  you  say  his  maudlin 
tenantry  are  going  to  lend  him  the  £20,000 — to  pay 
you  off?" 

"  Now,  Madam,  with  your  assistance  and  weight  I 
can  get  the  estate  into  my  own  hands — " 

"Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  estates  being  got  into  your 
own  hands,  when  the  young  Lord  Vernon  is  out  of 
these  arms — " 

"Oh,  but  that  follows:  just  let  me  exercise  your 
ladyship^s  purse-strings  until  I  can  get  the  sum  I  have 
sued  for,  the  j820,000,  and  he  shall  be  yours." 

"  Do  what  you  like ;  only,  I  must  have  an  agree- 
ment drawn  up,  that  if  you  don^t  succeed,  you  are 
to  return  all  that  you  may  spend  up  to  that 
time." 

"  Agreed,  dear  Lady  Bourgoin  :  you  see  before  I  can 
do  anything,  I  must  pay  the  Hadcocks  the  £3,000, 
else  there  will  be  no  chance — none  whatever  :  we  must 
have  them  with  us.  As  to  Fribble,  a  hundred  or  two 
will  set  his  cork-screw  nose  to  work,  but  then,  we  can 
do  nothing  (well)  without  him.  His  poverty  is  useful 
to  us.  Mary  Ellen  will  be  of  the  highest  value  :  nay, 
without  her,  all  will  fail.  Then  for  cunning  and  execu- 
tion, Harecroft  is  the  man.  Of  course.  Yielding  is  every 
thing  to  us  :  and  won^t  he  act  ?  particularly  now  as  my 
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uncle   and   amiable  family  have  quarrelled  with  him: 
and  then  he  detests  Walford — " 

"  And  I  hope  the  beauty  of  his  darling  grand  puss?" 

"  Oh,  the  young  ladies  of  the  rectory  are  as  savage 
about  it  as  are  the  young  gentlemen,  who  are  to  shoot 
no  more  on  our  estate." 

"  That  will  do,  and  now  tell  me  of  this  grotto:  is  it 
secure?  no  chance  of  its  being  found?" 

''  None ;  that  is,  if  your  ladyship  will  buy  the  land  in 
which  I  have  discovered  the  entrance.  Oh !  I've  been 
months — Harecroft  too — all  the  time  I  gave  it  out  I 
was  on  the  Continent,  in  finding  its  thousand  charms, 
its  endless  varieties:  nay,  it  is  the  place  of  all  others  in 
the  world:  a  cave  in  England,  spacious,  brilliant,  and 
more — no  one  knows  of  it — save  myself  and  Harecroft : 
for  our  purpose,  instead  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
millions  would  not  pay  for  it." 

"Enough,  dear  Clough:  about  it  at  once:  but,  you 
say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  gentle  prisoner  of 
my  William,  unless  we  can  first  seize  the  fellow  whom 
you  call  ^  Stratford.'  "  Lady  Bourgoin  never  hinted  a 
word  to  her  protegee  about  the  dinner  at  Richmond — 
the  one  whereat  the  great  Professor  Costello  made  such 
a  hit. 

"  Impossible." 

"  You  say  you  think  you  have  some  traces  of  him?" 

"  I  think  so,  no  doubt." 

"  Do,  then,  my  dear  Clough,  about  it  at  once :  stay ; 
don't  you  think  that  if  we  can  get  my  truant  husband — 
though,  sweet  youth,  he  was  stolen  from  me,  so  I  blame 
him  not — into  the  labyrinth,  could  we  not  get  his  Miss 
Beauty  there  also?  and,  perhaps,  whilst  chipping  geo- 
logical specimens  off  the  grotto,  do  a  little,  or  so,  at  her 
face :  and  though  what  we  took  might  not  deface  the 
first  at  all,  it  might,  it  might — ha,  ha,  ha!   alter  the 
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impression  a  looking-glass  would  give  even  to  the  minx 
herself!" 

"  No  doubt." 

"  What  money  you  like  then,  dear  Clough :  we  will 
about  itj  at  once." 

And  so  ended  the  merry  dialogue,  in  the  grand 
drawing-room,  in  the  grand  house  in  Belgrave  square, 
between  the  two  grand  ladies  of  fifty,  and  forty-three 
or  four! 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Mellow  gets  on  at  his 
major  gin-palace:  we  find  he  looks  as  plump  and  cozy 
as  ever,  and  therefore,  may  infer  that  his  health  is  good, 
and  his  circumstances  felicitous. 

"  And,  [Mrs.  Johnson,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  was 
imbibing  a  quartern  of  gin,  "  how  is  she,  Mr.  Mellow? 
does  she  ever  come  here,  now?" 

"  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  contemplated  Mr. 
Mellow,  "  well  now,  really,  sir,  I  don't  recollect  that  ere 
lady's  name:  though  I've  no  doubts  she  once  honoured 
this  establishment  with  her  attendance." 

"  She  was  a  lemon-seller,"  continued  the  other:  "good 
health,  Mr.  Mellow." 

"  Thankee,  sir:  '  lemon-seller,'  we  have  sich  a  many  of 
that  perfession,  that  really  I  don't  recollect.  Is  there 
any  other  features  by  which  you  could  perduce  a  indenti- 
fication  on  my  mind." 

"  She  had  a  very  respectable  husband — and  she  used 
to  get  very  drunk." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir — thousands  adapted  to  drink — we 


are  no  nearer." 


"  There  was  a  Mistress  Brady  used  to  come  with  her: 
we  used  all  of  us  to  sing  hanthems:  they  called  me 
'  mug  Joe.' " 

"Oh!" 
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"  She'd  a  son  as  was  the  Professor  Costello,  at  fifty  a- 
night,  at  the  Royal  Sans-par-hell." 

^^Ah,  my  dear  young  friend — I  now  remember  all 
the  lot :  ay,  ay,  to  be  sure :  ay,  poor  things,  poor  things 
— how  happy  we  all  was.  But, '  Johnson,'  oh,  ay,  I  now 
recollect,  she  went  off  in  spontaneous  fustian :  no  doubt 
such  deaths  was  the  cause  of  gun-cotton  being  found 
out.  Ay,  poor  thing,  ha,  ha,  ha!  we  oftens  laugh  when 
we  think  of  her  havin  her  shoes  stole  off  her  feet  the 
very  first  time  she  evers  had  them  on.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Ay,  I  recollect,  we'd  two  or  three  hanthems  about 
that:  and  Mrs.  Brady,  where*s  she?" 

"Ay,  poor  thing;  hers  was  a  very  singular  casuality: 
she  had  been  indulgin  in  gin  a  bit,  through  her  son's — 
now,  whether  it  was  his  birth-day  or  he  had  bin  trans- 
ported or  not,  that  day,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  fell  with 
her  head  into  a  perticlar  place,  and  not  being  able  to 
get  it  up  again,  strangalation  set  in,  and  death  comed  to 
relieve  the  sufferer;  or  else,  it  must  have  bin  a  very 
uncomfortable  end  of  her  career.  Well,  sir,  and  where 
have  you  bin  sin  I  seen  you  last — some  time  sin  now?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  recollect,  Mr.  Mellow?" 

"  Why,  not  just  now :  I  have  just  had  a  large  marriage 
in  my  family  to  a  great  nobleman,  or,  at  laste,  it  wont 
be  long  before  he  is,  so  my  memory  is  very  treacherous 
just  now." 

"  Well,  don't  yer  remember  that  you  gen  three  on 
us  eighteen  months,  two,  two  years,  and  me  three 
years,  for  stalin,  so  you  swore,  five  pound  of  copper  and 
sixty  three  bob  of  silver?" 

"  From  the  other  vaults?  odd  bless  me,  to  be  sure  I 
do :  and  yon  was  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  was  you? 
well,  give  me  yer  hand,  you  have  served  yer  time  law- 
fully, so  I  wish  you  every  prospect  in  life:  bless  me, 
how  things  turn  out.     But  you'll  excuse  me  a  few  re- 
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marks,  Joseph ;  you  see  I  recollect  your  name :  but  you 
see  by  doing  one's  duty  properly,  one's  no  worse 
thought  for;  I  am  sure  I  shant  lose  a  customer  in  you. 
I  had  no  wish  to  lag  you,  but  you  see  being  extensively 
engaged  in  this  trade — pawn-brokerin,  and  the  rest — if 
we  did  not  send,  now  and  then,  a  batch  to  the  sessions, 
as  well  as  give  a  good  deal  to  the  charities,  and  attend 
very  regular  to  our  duties — I've  seven  sittings  in  as 
many  churches — we  should  never  get  on  well  at  licensing 
day,  before  the  magistrates;  and  indeed  no  where 
else." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Joe,  "  I  thought  it  must  hav  bin 
soniethin  a  that  sort.  Well,  I  served  your  turn,  then; 
you  must  serve  mine,  now.  Here  I'm  come  out  of  the 
locks " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  spakln  of  them,  here's  a  good  joke  of 
mine — a  sort  of  conundrum : 

"  I  said,  when  you  was  all  doin  your  time  together  for 
getting  into  the  safe ;  I  said,  '  any  one  may  pick  a  lock, 
but  it's  after-ivards ;*  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Ha,  ha !  Well,  but  I  want  a  basket  of  mugs ;  here 
I  am  without  a  screw  of  capital." 

"Ay,  that's  very  true;  well,  there  is  a  good  basket 
as  was  left  here  some  time  sin — indeed  several — and 
here's  five  shillin  to  get  a  stock  of  crack  pottery;  ha,  ha, 
ha!     There  is  nothin  like  crack  articles  now-a-days." 

"  Here,  pitch  in  another  half-crown,  and  show  you 
are  a  Christian  like  me. 

"  I  forgive,  and  I  know  you'll  not  forget  that  I  owe  you 
seven-and-six." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  as  merry  as  ever.  Well,  you'll  mind 
not  name  this  to  any  ones,  as  I  ever  wishes  all  my  light 
to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  perticular  now  as  potatoes 
are  so  dear." 

"  Humph,"  said  a  rather  seedy-looking  lady  who  was 
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taking  a  drop  of  gin  out  of  a  wine-glass :  "  I  seen  in  the 
papers  about  your  grand  wedding  to  one  of  the  Vernons : 
might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  if  it  be  the  Vernons  of  Beech- 
wood,  in  Cheshire,  or  any  relation  to  them?  because, 
I  once  lived  servant  in  that  family;  the  family  of  Sir 
Joseph  Yernon;  him  as  cut  his  throat." 

"  Indeed,  Mum,"  said  the  little  sleek  Joseph  Mellow, 
at  hearing  this:  still,  to  show  he  was  not  too  eager,  he 
attended  to  two  other  ladies  who  wanted  quarterns  of  the 
same  exhilirating  liquid  that  was  in  drinking  by  the 
lady  of  rusty  attire.  "  Indeed,  Mum,  well,  do  you  know 
I  was  down  there  with  my  son-in-law,  that  now  is,  some 
time  agone,  and  a  very  enlivenin  spot  it  is ;  and  pray  in 
what  part  of  that  ancient  pile  did  you  sleep  in?" 

"  No.  29." 

"  Bless  me,  hum :  what  a  noble  prospectus  you  must 
have  had  from  that  apartment!  will  you  walk  behind 
the  counter.  Mum?  My  son-in-law  and  his  lady — 
perhaps,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Lord  Yernon  it  may  be  some  time, 
is  not  in  just  now,  indeed  they're  only  stay  in  here  tem- 
perate until  their  new  place  of  abode  is  painted." 

^'  Oh,  thankee ;  but  how  can  your  daughter  ever 
be  Lady  Vernon,  since  she  has  only  married  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Joseph  Yernon?  Thomas  is  the  eldest, 
is  he  not?  and  from  the  account  I  saw  in  the  papers,  the 
one  who  has  married  Miss  Mellow — " 

"  Miss  Adolphina  Mellow." 

"  Exactly,  Miss  Adolphina  Mellow — his  name  is 
Peter?" 

"  Why,  yes.  Mum." 

"  Why  didn't  the  young  lady  take  the  heir  at 
once?" 

"  Why,  Mum,  affections,  affections :  you  seen  real 
edicated  young  ladies,  of  tender  rearings  and  rich 
parents,  they  don't  hke  to  marry,  unless,  what  they  call 
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their  affections,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  engaged  in 
holy  matrimonial  marriage." 

"  Ay,  but  then  the  heir  to  such  a  estate  as  Beech- 
wood  !" 

"  True,  Mum,  true.  Mum :  Tom  is  the  heir  as  you 
have  bin  a  sayin — we  had  him  here  for  some  time — he 
has  got,  now,  such  a  wallowing  tortise ;  indeed,  as  I  say, 
he  might  have  done  it  on  purpose,  to  pervent  any  young 
lady  from  takin  a  fancy  to  him.  Lord,  Mum,  he's  only 
about  twenty-four  or  five,  and  he  can  only  walk  sixteen 
times  across  the  room  in  a  day;  so  being  so  fat,  he  may 
marry  it's  very  true,  but  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  have 
tissue." 

"Tissue?" 

"  Ay — hofspring.  Mum,  to  inherit  Beechwood,  and 
so  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  younger  bargain.  I 
think  th'  tother  too  fat  to  live,  and  now  as  his  grand- 
father has  got  quit  of  his  two  terrible  nieces,  he  may 
live  a  long  time;  you  see.  Mum,  I  get  information-from 
Beechwood  every  few  days,  how  things  are  a-gettin  on 
there — I  say  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  he  may 
live—" 

"  Two  terrible  women,  I  believe,  are  the  nieces?" 

"  Oh,  the  most  dreadfullest  in  the  world;  however, 
the  old  gentleman  has  done  a  rare  job  in  sending  them 
adrift;  I  should,  if  I'd  bin  him,  much  sooner  before — and 
also  a  persekuted  the  young  un  for  removin  that  heir- 
loom plate :  and  now  to  think  of  the  poor  old  man  being 
in  a  gaol  himsel:  a  weak  silly  mortal,  and  sees  the  conse- 
kences  of  following  other  women — and — if  all  be  true — 
his  own  niece — still,  I  believe  the  fault  was  all  hern;  of 
course,  she  will  suffer  dreadful,  as  all  sich  like  does — iu 
another  state." 

"  No  doubt :  but  how  comes  it  that  the  young 
gentlemen — one   being    the   heir,    and   the   other   the 
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next  to  him  again — don't  go  and  stay  with  their  grand- 
papa, and  not  be  serving  in  dram-shops  and  the  likes  of 
that?" 

"What!  after  the  old  silly  man  a  preferrin  of  the  old 
ugly  hag  of  a  niece  to  his  own  lawful — and  I  must  put 
— ^beloved  wife;  that  is  what  he  will  have  to  put  upon 
her  grave-stone,  so  no  wonderin  if,  in  all  his  likes,  he 
does  wrong;  so  he  prefers  his  third  grand-son,  William 
Vernon — a  very  forward  young  chit — so  much  so,  that 
at  Oxford,  I  believe,  he'd  let  nobody  won  a  thing  but 
himsel." 

"  Still  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  the  rich  papa  of 
Miss  Adolphina  Mellow  should  not  have  pitched  upon 
the  real  heir  instid  of  the  heir — " 

"  Of  the  heir  consumptive,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  would  rather 
have  the  heir  consumptive  than  the  heir  apoplextive, 
Mum ;  beside,  since  you  have  been  in  the  family,  Mum, 
a  word  with  you.  Mum.  I  had  another  rason  which  I 
intend  to  tell  to  nobody.  Mum.  Leave  Joseph  Mellow 
alone  for  seein  of  his  way:  I  had  Tom  here,  and  d'ye 
think,  since  I've  more  daughters  than  one — although 
he's  sich  a  dray  load — as  I  should  have  allowed  another 
publican  to  have  got  him,  Mum,  unless  I'd  a  known  a 
thing  or  two.  Mum?  no,  no." 

"  Then  is  the  eldest  son  in  the  same  business  he  was 
here?" 

"  Just  so,  a  assistant  to  the  vaults  just  over  Black- 
friar's  bridge." 

"  Oh,  I  know;  well,  good  mornin:  I  will  give  you 
another  call  another  day." 

"  Well,  but  don't  be  in  a  hurry :  will  you  step  up 
stairs?  the  young  folks  will  be  in  soon,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  glad  to  chat  a  bit  with  a  old  and  faithful 
sarvant  of  Beechwood." 

"  Thankee,  Mister  Mellow;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  will 
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do  myself  the  honour  to  give  you  a  call,  but  now  I  must 
go :  good  mornin,  Mister  Mellow." 

"  Well,  a  very  good  morning,  Mum,  if  you  are  obli- 
gated to  be  gone;  be  sure  and  don't  go  past — I  don't  mean 
in  the  sense  of  a  customer.  Mum;  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  suppose 
you  never  happened  to  hear  if  anythin  was  ever  made 
out  respectin  the  reward  of  £200  as  was  made  for  the 
captivation  of  Mr.  Stratford  for  attemptin  to  murder  old 
Miss  Clough,  and  rob  Beech  wood?" 

"  No,"  said  the  lady,  still  going,  "  did  you  happen  to 
hear  anythin?" 

"  Why,  no.  Mum ;  but  every  body  says  the  professor 
is  a  great  fool  not  to  give  himsel  up,  and  let  the  old  hag 
do  her  worst;  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  never 
had  any  intention  of  either  one  or  th'  tother;  of  course 
she  would  swear  hard;  still,  I  should  advise  the  old 
dame  to  keep  out  of  it,  because  all  the  affair  of  lockin  up 
the  real  lady  of  the  manor,  and  Madame  Benzoni,  would 
come  out,  and  wheres  would  she  be  then?  no,  no;  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  afeard — indeed.  Dr.  Benzoni  is  a 
persuin  of  that,  yet." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  lady,  "  good  mornin,"  and  away 
she  went. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Mellow,"  commenced  mug  Joe,  "I've  been 
a  skewtin  at  that  ere  customer  some  time;  and  brace  me 
tight,  if,  instid  of  her  bein  a  sarvant  of  the  old  house — 
you  know  I  come  from  that  country — and  I'll  swear — 
that  that  is  the  wiry  individial  as  I  seen  ride  with  old 
Kent,  Sir  Robbet  Yernon  as  they  called  him  in  those 
days." 

"  What!"  said  Mr.  Mellow,  " you  don't  mean  to  think 
that  that  is  Miss  Clough  herself? — in  sich  attire,  too — 
and  suppin  of  gin  at  a  counter,  too?  oh,  I  should  say 
unpossible !" 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  means  to  say :  and  I  should  be 
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swearin  a  good  deal  more  truth  than  what  you  did  again 
me  in  the  copper  case,  if  I  swore  that  it  is  the  celebrated 
hag,  and  no  one  else ! " 

"  Well,  then,  I  made  some  very  singlar  enclosures  to 
her,  that's  certain;  some  very  curious  observations,  I 
think,  she  would  think  'em»" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

We  will  now  not  only  introduce  the  heir  of  Beechwood 
to  the  reader,  but  renew  his  acquaintanceship  with  an 
old  friend — Mr.  Thomas  Harecroft.  Mr.  Harecroft  in 
London!  this  will  prove  that,  in  despite  of  the  dis- 
comfiture by  his  brother  Scut,  that  still  he  is  destined 
to  rise  and  figure  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Harecroft  marched  into  the  vaults,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter  as  being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Vernon.  He  was  attired  like  a  most  respectable  country 
yeoman;  ay,  and  looked  like  one,  too. 

Vernon,  who  was  resting  against  the  beer-pump,  cer- 
tainly did  present  something  to  the  black  eyes  of  the 
ex-gamekeeper  of  the  manor.  The  latter  had  been  to 
Smithfield  cattle-show,  but  had  seen  nothing  there,  in 
a  carcass-butcher  sense,  at  all  to  vie  with  the  speci- 
men of  feeding  before  him.  It  was  brilliant,  and 
knowing  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  his  township's 
heir,  he  at  once  accosted  him  with — • 

"  A  big  place  you  have  got  here,  young  sir — is  this 
Lunnun,  too?** 

"  Yes,  it  rather  be,"  replied  the  little  mouth  which  was 
surrounded  by  two  cheeks  of  plum-coloured  fat. 

"  I  have  been  here  these  two  days,  and  I  think  there 
is  more  to  be  seen,  yet:  your  good  health,  sir,  I  have 
brout  some  show-goods  to  Smithfield,  and  won  a  prize." 
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"  What  part  of  this  ere  empire  was  he  fed  in — was  it  a 
bull  or  a  pig?" 

"  Oh  no,  sur,  a  Cheshire  cheesin  cow :  come,  will  you 
sup  with  me,  sur." 

"Thankee:  come,  here's  moor  fortin  next  time:  eh, 
Cheshire  did  you  say?  are  you  from  Cheshire,  farmer?" 

"  Yes — yees  I  be." 

"  What  part,  may  I  inquire?" 

"  A  place  cawd  the  Sluck." 

"  Oh,  a  market  town?" 

"Noo-ah,  noo-ah:  it's  only  th'  name  of  th'  farm." 

"  And  in  what  parish  may  that  be  in?" 

"  Parish  of  Groveby." 

"What,  near  to  Beechwood  manor?" 

"  I  farm  under  Beechwood,  under  Sir  Robbet  Yernon.'' 

"  Give  us  yer  hand,  farmer,  I  am  the  heir  to  that  fair 
domain,  my  name's  Vernon!" 

Mr.  Harecroft  let  fall  his  glass,  and  his  knees  began 
to  tremble :  "  oh,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  pardon  me  for 
making  so  bould  to  spake  with  so  grand  a  gentleman : 
ay,  now  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  family,  you  are  so  like 
Sir  Robbet." 

"  Grand-father — but,  come,  don't  be  afeared :  and, 
since  I  find,  old  feller,  that  you  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  my  estate,  as  will  be  when  the  old  chap  feels  no 
further  use  for  his  eyelids,  here,  come  this  way.  This 
place  aint  mine,  although  I'm  a-goin  to  marry  the  gov- 
ernor's daughter:  come,  sit  here,  and  we  can  chat  a  good 
deal  more  comfortabler  nor  what  we  could  in  the 
'  palace,' "  concluded  the  heir  to  Beechwood,  taking  his 
tenant  in  perspective  into  a  saw-dusted  room. 

"  Well,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  yer  knows;  but  what's  yer  name, 
old  feller,  as  we  are  likely  to  know  a  bit  more  about 
each  other's  pigs." 
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''  Harecroft,  so  please  yer  honour." 

"  So,  you've  heard  my  name  is  Thomas?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yer  worship:  Thomas  and  Peter,  so  I've 
bin  told,  and  then  a  younger — a  half-brother — " 

"Bill!  a  young  miff:  a  reglar  cob-web  duster — yer 
knows  what  muffs  them  scholars  are?" 

"  Oh,  perfect,  perfect,  yer  honour." 

"  What  a  singlar  meetin,  ourn!  stop,  I'll  pay  for  that." 

'^  If  yer  refference  will  allow  me — I  won  the  prize 
yesterday,  and  it  would  be  moor  to  boast  about  when  I 
got  home  to  Groveby,  that  I  had  took  a  glass  with  the 
baron  of  Beechwood,  than  all  the  prizes  in  Newgate — " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  pay  for  the  next." 

"  Thank  yer  clemency." 

"  Why,  yer  see,  Rabbitcroft,  I've  not  so  much  money 
yet,  although  I've  had  lots  of  offers ;  but  then,  if  they 
lend  me  a  hundred,  they  wants  security  for  two — the 
jew-imposters,  and  I'm  not  a-goin  to  stand  that  ere." 

"  The  angels  in  Groveby-church  ceiling  forbid  ?  I 
know  plenty  that  would  lend  it  you  for  nothin,  and  feel 
too  much  honoured :  two  hundred  for  one,  indeed ! " 

"Hush!  don't  let  any  one  hear  us,  old  chap;  but,  I 
say,  if  you  can  do  anything  of  that  sort,  you  know  I  am 
your  man." 

"  Well,  the  lady  as  I  am  goin  to  be  land-steward  for, 
would  do  it  in  a  second:  I  know  /  should  borrow  forty 
or  fifty  thousand,  and  have  all  the  ladies  in  Belgrave 
square  in  love  with  me." 

"  Hush !  not  quite  so  loud :  if  Juliar  hears  me  she'll 
have  my  eyes  out." 

"  (She'll  have  to  root  for  'em)  any  one  would  fall  in 
love  with  a  lord  of  a  manor." 

"  Give  us  yer  hand,  Haresfoot :  yer  shall  be  my  steward, 
too:  well,  when  can  I  see  the  lady?  yer  knows  there's 
plenty  of  'busses  will  waggon  me  up  to  the  west  end 
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whenever  she's  in  a  humour  to  be  introduced  to  the  lord 
of  all  I  survey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beechwood." 

"  Why,  now  I  think  on't,  there  is  a  relation  of  yours 
stayin  at  Lady  Bourgoin's — " 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  the  west  end  smasher  as  I  am 
a-goin  to  see?" 

"  Yes,  yer  honour." 

"  It  strikes  me  as  certain  as  my  father  was  always 
a-whoppin  on  me,  that  I  have  heard  of  that  name 
afore." 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  from  the  newspapers:  she  dined  th* 
other  day  with  our  gracious  sufferin,  my  lady  the  queen 
of  England,  includin  Ireland  and  many  other  foreign 
parts." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  well  that  may  be  it,  or  else  I  could 
almost  ha  sworn  that  I  had  heerd  of  her  name  before." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  grand  lady  with  above  a  hundred 
thousand  a-year:  and  so  good  too:  but,  as  I  was  sayin, 
there  is  a  cousin  of  yours  stoppin  there ;  and  it  is  a  very 
strange  thing  but  I  heard  her  saying  to  my  ladyship, 
yesterday — *  I  wonder  how  my  cousin  Tom' — pardon 
me  for  not  saying  Thomas — *  Yernon  is :  how  hard  it 
seems  that  two  cousins  should  be  in  London  together 
and  not  visit  one  another.' " 

^*  And  who  might  she  be,  Harewood?" 

"  Miss  Clough." 

"  Oh,  oh !  but  she  be  a  reglar  hag,  baint  she?  do  to 
make  a  dramar  from  w^here  all  the  parts  are  murdered?" 

"Lord's  mercy  deliver  us!  what  a  world,  what  a 
world!  shall  I  be  bauld  and  spake  out?" 

"  Why,  what's  the  use  else?" 

"  That  I  think  a  better  woman  had  never  the  nostrils 
of  life  in  her:  no,  no,  she's  bin  called,  I'll  not  say  by 
wlio^  as  I've  a  good  farm  under  um,  but  a  word  in  yer 
ear — them  as  calls  her,  does  you^^ 
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"  Oh,  I  see,  that's  grand-father  Kent  party  and  Bill, 
the  scholar." 

"  I  didn't  say  who — but  a  better  lady — why,  now  do 
you  think  as  Lady  Bourgoin,  she  as  dines  in  ordinary 
with  the  queen,  would  have  her  on  a  visit  to  her  house, 
take  her  every  where  and  call  her  '  my  dear : '  would 
she  do  this  if  she  was  not  a  good,  dear  lady? — and  I'll 
tell  yer  refference — a  rich  lady  too?" 

"  Why,  how  can  she  be  so  rich?  I  am  told  as  how 
she'd  nothin,  only  what  she  prigged  out  of  Beechwood, 
whiles  there." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  lord  bless  you,  she  made  fifty  thousand 
out  of  one  railway." 

"Oh!" 

"  Ay,  now,  you  seen :  so  the  reason  why  some  folks 
calls  some  folks  as  shouldn't,  is  because  she  wants  twenty 
thousand  from  Beechwood,  and  must  have  it  too,  so 
your  plan  is  to  survive  those  feelins  of  relationship  which 
will  be  so  advantageous  to  both  your  interests." 

"  Give's  yer  fist,  old  feller;  I  begin  to  see  they  have 
bin  callin  her  to  keep  me  away  from  the  manor.  There's 
not  one  of  grand-father's  party  as  likes  me:  they'd  like 
to  smuggle  the  estate  for  Bill,  so  they  want  me  to  quarrel 
with  th'  tother  party.  So  I  see  yer  right.  And,  be- 
side, I  think  I  could  give  her  a  hint  as  to  where  that 
young  villain,  the  professor,  is.  I  have  bin  havin  my  eye 
upon  that  two-hundred-pound  offer  for  some  time:  oh, 
he's  a  regular  monster,  he  was  always  a-backin  of  his 
Bill,  and  a-who]3pin  of  me." 

"  Kevenger  yerself;  but  I  tell  yer  honor,  you  must 
join  with  cousin  Clough,  and  help  her  in  all  things;  and 
that  will  be  better  than  the  two  hundred;  because,  you 
seen,  it  would  hardly  do  for  a  grate  baron  to  turn  in- 
former: no,  no,  it  can  be  done  better  than  that:  you 
get  thick  with  cousin  Clough — rich  cousin  Clough :  the 
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great  lady  Bourgoin — live  as  becomes  a  British  noble- 
man, and  you'll  see  what  will  become  of  Bill  and  that 
villain  Stratford." 

"  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  to-morrow,  old 
Rabbit  warren?" 

"  Harecroft — your  honour." 

"I  mean  that;  when  can  we  meet?  I'll  not  serve 
another  quartern;  I  will,  as  you  say,  live  as  becomes 
my  high  ascent,  give  my  love  to  my  cousin  Barbarer, 
and  we'll  unite — " 

"That's  the  word,  ^ unite'  in — in  holy  wedlock,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  how  happy  she'll  be  when  I  tell 
her  you  wish  a  union  I  Now,  meet  me  at  the  place  this 
card  says,  to-morrow,  at  twelve,  and  I  will  have  a  coach 
and  drive  yer  honour  up  to  Belgrave  square." 

"  To  the  moment,  Hareskin;  to  the  moment." 

Harecroft  made  full  report  to  his  mistress  when  he 
arrived  at  Belgrave  square,  which  he  managed  to  effect 
a  few  hours  after  the  chat  we  have  heard. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  delights  which  tickled  Miss 
Clough's  breast,  that  about  the  union  was  not  the  least; 
to  cheat  Miss  Julia.  It  would  be  the  thing:  but,  with 
true  Spartan  firmness,  she  soon  discovered  that  it  would 
not  be  the  thing  for  her  to  marry  cousin  Tom.  She 
feared  that,  at  her  time  of  life,  there  was  not  likely  to  be 
any  tissue,  as  that  cunning  wretch  Mellow  called  it:  cun- 
ning wretch!  brutal  monster!  and  if  only  to  thwart  his 
views  she  would  not  think  of  marrying  Tom  herself;  no, 
no !  there  musthe  heirs  to  Beechwood.  She  would  defeat 
the  miscreant  of  the  dram-vaults.  She  must  preclude 
even  the  thought  of  Miss  Groveby's  lover  coming  to 
the  estate:  she  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea.  So  that 
to  marry  him  herself  was  out  of  the  question ;  it  must 
be  to  Mari/  Ellen;  but  then  she  must  have  the  estate; 
or  at  least  such  power  over  it,  as  would  enable  her  to 
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punish  the  brutality  of  the  tenantry — startle  them  a 
little;  make  them  remember  for  the  yelling  character 
they  had  given  of  her;  a  deal  of  which  she  had  heard 
herself — more  of  which,  her  agent,  Mary  Ellen,  had 
transmitted  to  her — oh,  oh !  but  she  would  out-do  sly 
Mr.  Mellow. 

She  would  take  savage  revenge,  and  the  Lawrences 
should  feel  it  this  time. 

A  marriage  with  Tom  and  Mary  Ellen  must  be  the 
first  thing  done. 

Of  course,  the  old  squire  would  not  live  long  after 
such  event — his  having  been  sent  to  gaol — by  herself, 
too,  his  severe  indisposition  since,  grief,  and  this  new 
blow,  would  waft  him  out.  Tom  would  then  be  the 
nominal  proprietor,  she  the  rampant  one:  why,  her 
name  alone  would  scarify  all  Grovehy, 

After  the  wedding,  she  would  finish  the  all-absorbing 
undertaking  of  this  part  of  her  life — one  that  was  writhing 
her  more  than  the  schemes  for  encompassing  BeechwOod, 
and  the  tenants*  punishment — the  capture  of  the  monster, 
Stratford — the  Wilton  of  the  villain  O'Craizem;  he  had 
certainly  tricked  her,  for  she  had  discovered  all  about 
his  employment  by  Benzoni:  he  had  put  a  fright  upon 
her,  as  well  as  a  privation,  which  she  found  would  shorten 
her  days.  Kage  shook  her,  rattled  her  teeth  as  desperate 
gamesters  do  dice,  and  would  have  done  the  same  to  her 
bones,  when  vexation  had  scratched  all  her  flesh  ofi",  but 
for  Bevenge,  who  beguiled  his  attention,  and  took  him- 
self the  lady's  arm.  And  though  she  had  ofiered  £200 
for  his  apprehension,  she  became  daily  more  alarmed  lest 
he  should  be  captured,  because  she  saw,  with  Councillor 
Harecroft,  that  though  a  conviction  would  be  certain, 
yet  the  counter-examination  would  be  dreadful,  and  lay 
open  such  scenes,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
to  take  him  herself  than  let  either  the  head  or  the  arm 
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of  the  law  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Oh,  and  if  once 
clutched,  let  him  quake;  for,  though  she  would  not 
commit  murder  herself,  she  knew  that  her  victim  would 
be  but  too  glad,  after  he  had  tasted  of  one  of  her  amuse- 
ments, and  his  tortures.  And  that  murder  would  be 
self-murder :  he  would  have  no  chance  of  using  violence 
upon  any  one  else,  but  would  sop  his  prayers  in  tears 
for  a  chance  to  slay  himself. 

She  had  another  reason  for  taking  him:  she  well  knew 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  capturing  William  Yernon, 
unless  she  could  get  Stratford  as  a  decoy:  and,  to 
exercise  (as  she  would  like)  the  purse-strings  of  her 
tool — the  Lady  Bourgoin — she  must  seize  the  scholar. 

Her  plans  were  certain:  only  let  her  fairly  get  upon 
Stratford's  trail,  and  escape,  or  even  an  attempt  at  it, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  was  hers,  when  she,  in  turn,  was 
captive. 

Now,  she  had  heard  something  which  excited  a  wish 
to  visit  Bath :  the  information  was  very  incomplete,  but 
still  she  was  convinced  there  was  something  in  it,  and 
being  resolved  not  to  jostle  a  chance  out  of  its  way,  she 
wrote  to  Mary  Ellen,  desiring  her  to  indite,  anonymously, 
to  the  fair  Lady  Bourgoin,  the  following  letter. 

"  Madam,  ask  me  not  why  I  write  you  this  information 
— only,  I  know  that  you  desire  some  upon  the  subject 
of  this  note.  Know  then  that  the  man  you  love — with 
a  young  lady  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  is  now 
staying  at  Bath." 

This  was  addressed  to  "  The  Honourable  Lady  Bour- 
goin, &c.  &c." 

And  this  made  the  bereaved  one  almost  go  out  of 
her  senses,  and  though  she  was  resolved  to  take  with 
her  to  Bath   her  ally  and  adviser.  Miss  Clough,  she 
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was  equally  determined  not  to  let  her  know  the  cause 
of  so  sudden  a  visit.  She  might  be  disappointed,  and 
so  look  a  little  stupid  in  the  eyes  of  that  shrewd  monitor. 

The  jolly  Thomas  Yernon  had  called  upon  his  fair 
cousin  at  the  time  arranged  by  Mr.  Harecroft,  and 
found  her  lodsinars  and  connexions  all  that  had  been 
said  by  his  conductor.  Nay,  a  thousand  times  more  so; 
and,  really,  as  to  the  bad  opinion  he  had  entertained 
about  his  cousin  Clough,  why,  it  banished  in  half-an- 
hour,  that  is,  as  to  her  morals,  not  as  to  her  person. 
No,  in  that,  his  information  had  been  sound:  he  was 
told  she  was  ugly,  and  he  said  he  was  happy  to  say  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion. 

Lady  Bourgoin  treated  him  with  the  most  charming 
politeness  and  condescension.  His  cousin  took  him  a 
drive  through  the  parks  in  the  ultramarine  chariot — 
lemon  and  satin-stripe  linings — like  those  of  the  drawing- 
room.  He  never  felt  so  heavenly  before;  only,  every 
young  lady  he  passed,  in  a  black  silk  mantle,  he  feared 
would  turn  out  to  be  Miss  Julia,  Well,  if  it  was,  had 
he  not  a  right  to  ride  out  in  the  china-blue  carriage 
with  silver  and  lemon  out-riders  and  four  giddy  bays? 
to  be  sure  he  had,  and  would. 

Not  but  he  knew  Miss  Julia's  temper. 

Lady  Bourgoin  did  not  honour  them  with  a  seat  in 
the  barouche,  and  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  whisper 
she  had  heard  from  one  of  her  six-feet  men,  to  another. 
The  cabalisticism  was  this,  "  surely  this  is  not  to  be  a 
LanshoiV  "  Nothing  like  change,"  replied  the  other. 

This  was  enough :  she  had  not  the  slightest  fancy  or 
investment  in  the  wholesale-carcass  before  her,  and 
therefore,  for  one  journey,  at  least,  she  was  resolved 
to  ease  scandal  of  his  load. 

Things  were  chatted  between  the  loving  cousins  most 
delightfully,  and  most  satisfactorily.     The  bargain  that 
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the  heir  of  Beechwood  should  marry  Mary  Ellen,  if  he 
liked  her  upon  appearance,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he 
should,  was  struck;  and,  in  consideration  of  Miss  Clough 
paying  ten  thousand  pounds,  on  the  wedding  day,  he 
would  sign  an  instrument — -just  a  friendly  thing — when 
she  wished  him.  And  until  all  could  be  arranged,  he 
was  to  have  a  west-end  lodo^ins;  taken  for  him.  He  was 
never  to  move  out,  however,  for  fear  of  encountering 
Julia,  or  her  papa  or  mamma.  This  suited  him  best  of 
all;  he  never  wanted  to  5^zV  out ;  so  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  all 
day,  save  when  he  had  to  take  his  exercises,  which 
consisted  in  eating  his  six  meals,  besides  getting  out 
of  the  bed  and  upon  the  bed. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lady  Bourgoin  said  that  she  had 
received  information  of  the  very  dangerous  state  of 
health  in  which  was  her  dear  uncle  at  Bath.  She  must 
go  thither  at  once :  would  Miss  Clough  accompany 
her?  certainly.  The  travelling  carriages  and  post  horses 
were  ordered  for  that  very  ancient  and  respectable  city. 

Miss  Clough  must  stay  at  the  York,  whilst  Lady 
Bourgoin  repaired  to  the  residence  of  her  suffering 
uncle.  She  went  to  a  library  to  look  at  the  list  of 
arrivals,  and  it  was  evident  from  her  excitement  that 
the  name  she  sought,  she  had  found.  There  it  was: 
"  William  Yernon,  No.  9,  Belle  vue."  She  took  a  drive 
to  the  pump-room,  and,  without  entering  her  name, 
scrutinized  pretty  closely  all  the  company :  however,  not 
seeing  any  one  like  the  object  of  her  search,  and  this 
manoeuvre  taking  up  the  required  time  for  her  visit  to 
her  uncle,  she  returned  to  her  friend. 

^^  My  dear  uncle  is  better,  Clough;  so,  if  you  like, 
we  will  dress  for  a  stroll,  and  mark,  as  we  are  not  going 
to  stay  here,  be  sure  not  to  enter  our  names  in  the  arrival 
book." 
^    "  Certainly  not,  Madam,"  replied  the  humble  Miss 
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Clough:  which  was  exactly  what  she  wanted,  and  as 
her  ladyship,  also,  wanted  to  be  in  private,  why,  nothing- 
could  be  better. 

So  now  for  the  stroll :  both  were  veiled — no  servants : 
and  now  for  the  objects  of  their  respective  look-outs. 
The  titled  lady  stole  a  sly  peep  at  every  elegant  young 
gentleman  she  met,  resolving,  however,  that  if  this  did 
not  succeed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days,  she  would 
go  to  Belle  vue. 

The  other  not  only  peeped  well  from  under  her  veil, 
but  read  with  great  care  the  play  bills  in  the  confectioner's 
shop,  wherein  they  have  stepped  to  take  jellies,  and 
some  news.  There  was  no  name  or  part  in  the  theatrical 
prospectuses  which  at  all  induced  her  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Stratford  was  engaged  there,  either  in  his  old 
quality  as  Professor  Costello,  or  any  thing  else  which  he 
might  have  adopted  since. 

They  had  not  walked  far,  when,  peeping  into  a  print- 
window,  they  were  struck  with  a  large,  and  tolei^ably 
executed,  lithograph  of  a  splendid-looking  figure,  tailor's 
fashion-book  dressed.  The  gentleman  had  mighty  mous- 
taches, but  very  small  hands  and  feet.  He  stood  in 
rather  a  theatrical  position,  and  was  evidently  addressing- 
Queen  Victoria  and  all  her  brilliant  court:  underneath 
this  were  written  these  words; — 

"  Monsieur  Le  Plege,  the  illustrious  clown,  as  he 
appeared  before  her  most  gracious  majesty  and  court, 
at  Windsor,  during  his  entertainment  of — "  &c. 

Both  the  ladies  looked  for  some  time:  at  last,  the 
younger  said,  after  again  eying  the  plate  very  keenly, 
"  upon  my  honour,  Lady  Bourgoin,  that  is  the  best 
figure  of  a  man  I  ever  saw." 

And  then  the  younger  lady  looked  at  the  elder,  and 
seeing  that  her  eyes  ran  a  little  water  in  straining  to 
get  a  better  view  at  the  elegant  proportions  before  her, 
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further  observed :  "  If  the  fellow  is  as  well  made  as  he 
appears  there,  I  wonder  not  at  the  royal  party's  admira- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  ladies." 

"  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  him :  but  then,  when 
in  his  clown's  dress,  his  proportions  would  be  hidden." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me.  Madam,  improve  them,  fit  tighter, 
see  the  development  better;  oh,  undoubtedly,"  con- 
cluded Barbara,  a  little  enthusiastically. 

"  I  wish  we  had  known  before  we  had  left  town," 
replied  the  honourable  Lady  Bourgoin :  "  I  would  have 
spent  an  hour  at  Astley's;  he  would  have  been  worth 
that." 

"  Why,  now  I  look  again,  don't  you  see,  Lady  Bour- 
goin, he's  playing  down  here,  at  the  circus?  heavens, 
what  a  figure!" 

Her  ladyship  looked  a  little  jealously  at  Barbara,  who 
seeing  it,  said,  "  it  would  be  a  little  frolic  to  go  half  incog., 
as  your  ladyship  has  no  other  way  of  spending  the 
evening." 

'^  We  must  not  be  seen  there  for  the  world." 

"Why,  as  to  that,  if  the  queen  has  had  him  at 
Windsor,  surely  there  can  be  no  great  impropriety  in 
her  subjects  listening  to  half-an-hour's  drollery  here. 
Not  but  what  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Madam,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  be  so  veiled  that  no  one  could  know  us, 
unless  very  close." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go  back  and  prepare." 

The  circus  was  a  large  temporary  building,  covered 
with  canvas  at  the  top :  inside,  however,  it  was  elegantly 
fitted  up;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  great  star  of  the 
night,  the  place  was  crow^ded,  and  by  an  audience 
amongst  which  Lady  Bourgoin  herself  need  not  fear 
losing  caste. 

The  ladies,  however,  fixed  themselves  in  so  retired  a 
part  of  the  boxes,  that,  though  capable  of  seeing  and 
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hearing  most  of  the  business  before  them,  they  could  not 
be  easily  recognised ;  certainly  not  at  a  distance. 

After  a  small  drama  was  finished,  there  was  an 
equestrian  display,  with  rival  clowns,  and  then — 

A  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  a 
similar  entrance,  the  equestrian  this  time  being  a  lady, 
and  the  great  gun  of  the  night,  the  wonderful  buffo,  M. 
Plege  !  Had  a  conqueror  been  coming  under  a  trium- 
phal arch,  there  could  not  have  been  a  greater  stretching 
of  necks  and  eyestrings  from  the  balconies  or  windows, 
than  there  was  to  see  the  entry-bow  of  the  great  Mon- 
sieur Le  Plege. 

His  appearance  entirely  differed  from  all  the  clowns 
ever  seen  before:  he  wore  a  half-mask,  whilst  his  dress 
was  in  all  ways  dissimilar  and  in  all  ways  better,  as  much 
so  as  it  was  in  all  ways  richer  than  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  witnessed. 

He  had  a  sort  of  Spanish  jacket,  green,  with  rich  gold 
ornaments;  the  waistcoat — nearly  all  open — was  leftion 
and  silver;  the  shirt  with  open  frill  and  diamond  studs; 
the  breeches,  green,  with  a  broad  gold  stripe  down  the 
side  of  each  thigh;  he  had  a  white  stocking  and  a  red 
stocking,  of  silk,  with  gold  clocks  up  the  ankles.  The 
breeches  covered  the  handsomest  pair  of  thighs  in  the 
world,  as  the  stockings  did  the  best  of  calves,  and  the 
neatest  of  ankles.  The  feet  were  done  justice  to  by  a 
pair  of  exquisitely  formed  slippers,  a  red  and  a  white 
one,  reversed  to  the  red  and  white  stockings.  The  feet 
were  equally  objects  of  admiration,  as  were  the  well- 
turned  arms:  then  the  neck  was  faultless:  the  hands 
appeared  to  be  so,  but  were  covered  with  a  pair  of  white- 
kid  gloves,  upon  which  were  several  rings,  containing 
the  most  costly  gems;  and  made  more  so  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  presented  by  royalty  of  two  or  three 
kingdoms. 
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Such  was  the  drcus  buiFo:  and  as  soon  as  the  rider 
commenced  her  feat,  the  master  of  the  ring  his  whip, 
the  two  grooms  their  walking  round  in  a  small  circle, 
the  band  its  exhilarating  tune,  and  the  audience  their 
applause,  the  clown  put  on  a  large  wig  and  a  (stage) 
physician's  hat,  sat  down  to  a  table  and  began  to  write 
with  the  usual  fury  of  theatrical  penmanship. 

Then  the  lady  stopped,  and  the  master  of  the  ring 
demanded  of  the  learned  doctor  what  he  was  after. 

"  Writing  a  leading  article  for  the  Daily." 

"Upon  what  subject?" 

"  Describing  my  last  grand  cures!" 

"  What  were  they,  sir?" 

"  One  a  young  woman,  of  a  terrible  case  of  Aurora 
borealis :  and  the  other  a  severe  attack  of  Magna  Charta 
in  a  rebePs  back  (the  master  uses  the  whip) :  nothing  ails 
my  back.  A  nice  thing,  flog  a  man  with  his  own 
whip ! " 

"  This  your  whip,  sir?  how  dare  you,  sir;  how  come 
you  to  claim  it,  sir?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  one  that  I  used  (snatching  it  and 
whipping  the  master  as  if  by  mistake)  this  time  come 
twelve  months  will  be  a  year  since." 

"Why,  sir,  that  is  not  the  same  lash !"  said  the  master, 
indignantly. 

"  How  can  it  be,  when  it  was  stolen?" 

"  Nor  is  that  the  same  handle!*" 

"  How  is  it  possible  when  you  broke  it  on  my  back  ? 
and  that  surely  is  giving  a  suflScient  reason  why  I  know 
it  to  be  my  whip." 

The  master  seizes  the  whip,  and  again  applies  it  to  the 
clown's  shoulders:  the  latter,  however,  informing  the 
audience  that  that  is  ever  the  way  in  which  bullies  argue, 
striking  with  their  fists  when  they  fail  to  do  so  by  their 
wits.     However,  upon  the  doctor  saying  he  would  read 
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some  of  his  testimonials,  as  to  his  miraculous  cures,  a 
reconciliation  took  place. 

The  doctor  then  read  the  following,  which  he  said  was 
from  his  Lancashire  agent,  who  had  received  it  from  a 
patient. 

"Chouter  bent,  Lankatshere  Hinglond. 
'^  To  Doctor  Cure-um-if-liv-be-in-um. 

"  Hearin  fro  aw  th  parts  oth  world 
abeaut  yo,  and  partickilar  fro  thoose  printed  pappers  yo 
sendun  reaund,  that  yo  have  curet  hevery  thin  hin- 
decent  to  th  human  degenuration,  for  this  purpose  I 
hattended  hat  all  th  plasis  that  yo  menshun  eh  yur 
reaund.  A  whent  fro  Bouton  o  Mundy,  to  Leigth  o 
Tusdo,  fro  theer  to  dam  lone  heend,  fro  theer  to  L  nook, 
fro  theer  to  dongerous  corner,  fro  dongerous  corner 
w^hoam  witheaut  meetin  yo,  where  a  drunk  a  queart  o 
yarb  tay,  and  fund  I  was  no  better,  when  ma  woif  axt  me 
fort  tak  annuther  queart,  as  hoo  sed  hoo  had  tan  four 
that  da,  for  a  varily  thine  hoo''s  fonther  of  fissic  than  me ; 
but  a  wudn't,  but  she'd  sum  pills,  as  i  gat  fro  that  ju 
himpostor  fro  mansh ester,  still  a  wor  wors,  then  a  toke 
a  bottl  mad  up  by  the  penny  saturist,  still  no  better,  so 
then  a  tooke  sixteen  pills  covered  we  silver,  but  a  was  no 
yessier,  then  a  tooke  an  injetshun  peauder,  and  then  a  toke 
a  glister  in  a  mistake  and  rum,  and  then  a  threw  up  a  pon 
mug,  which  made  me  yessier  still  when  it  was  full,  so 
havin  tryed  hevery  docther  in  Hinglond,  and  bein  a 
independent  mon  ever  sin  aw  ad  a  theausand  a  yere  left 
me  and  noat  do,  mi  helth  left  me  at  sam  time,  tho  a'll 
be  beaund  a  tak  moore  fissick  than  any  ten  horses,  ma 
woif  is  redin  oud  Culpepper  neaw,  an  two  moore  yarbals, 
so  a'm  just  biling  sum  dandelion,  killygrace,  bludwurt, 
foxgloovs,  coalvvurt,  cukoograce,  kammomoy,  a  few  bitter 
yarbs,  a  few  cobwebs,  which  a  um  gooin  for  tak  a  pint 
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hevery  have  heaur,  an  ma  woif  a  gill,  so  the  duce  is  int 
if  we  are  not  betther  soon. 

"  Yo  sed  eh  yor  sircilar  that  it  as  pleased  the  heaven  to 
able  yo  to  cure  every  thin,  aum  thankfoo  for  it,  for  aum 
shure  it  must  a  pleast  the  diel — an  aw  spak  it  with  aw 
refference — to  mak  me  an  moy  poore  half  licked  woif  to 
stand  so  very  much  eh  yur  way  just  neaw. 

"  inclosed  is  a  ten  peaund  bank  of  Hinglond  nooat, 
so  send  us  lots,  the  nastier  the  better,  there  is  no  good 
eh  fissic  unless  it  makes  yo  hill. 

"  feelin  for  ever  thankfoo  to  heaven  for  sendin  sich  a 
mon,  I  remane  youres, 

"  RoGGER  Clayclod  and  his  woif,  as  is  wors 

if  possibl  than  im. 

"  Po-spit.  Awve  only  sent  yo  won  bottl  fool  of  her 
fissik  an  moin,  as  a  speciment,  bur  a  supose  it  winnit 
mather,  as  we  are  mon  an  woif — hers  however  is  top- 
moost,  bur  that  a  rekon  youd  a  knowne.  i  rote  to  yo 
befor,  but  direct  it  rung  to  the  dispatch,  abeaut  lawin 
aur  parson,  aw  have  had  thirteen  lawshutes  awready 
throw  there  advis,  which  the  giv  for  nothin,  and  i  lost 
um  aw — but  besrsrars  shud  na  be  chusers. 


■'0&" 


*'Notun  benny,  hav  yo  onythin  as  wud  doo  hour  kows 
gud,  not  as  there  hill  neaw  nor  th'  horses,  but  aw  here 
fro  the  newspappers  as  their  is  a  distemper  ith  glanders 
rageing  ith  seauth  of  hireland,  an  yo  no  thats  not  far  off, 
so  aw  thout  awd  begin  eh  toime.  Nout  like  preventshun, 
as  heaur  parson  says,  so  awm  biling  sum  yarbs  ith  biler, 
an  inten  to  giv  um  a  buckit  ful  hevery  heaur,  unless  yo 
border  it  hoftener.     so  no  moore  at  present. 

"hauf  a  heaur  after  rittin  this,  kows  luks  wors,  so  I 
rekkon  fissic  is  hopperatin.  one  on  um  is  bawkin  terrible, 
rite  soone." 
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Of  course,  it  turned  out  that  the  letter  was  in  the 
learned  doctor's  own  hand-writing,  the  flagrancy  of  which 
conduct  was  suitably  pointed  out  by  the  master;  and 
after  the  colloquy  ceased,  another  horse  was  let  into  the 
ring.  Mademoiselle's  took  new  spirit  at  this,  and  went 
off  at  a  gallop.  The  doctor  speedily  transformed  him- 
self into  a  noble  Spanish  gallant — but  still  retaining  the 
half-mask — a  thing  which  he  had  always  done  in  all  his 
performance,  and  which  caused  infinite  surmises.  The 
new  horse — a  muscular  roan — followed  with  equal 
vigour,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  career  was  backed  by 
the  dashing  cavalier,  and  though  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
he  soon  breasted  the  one  honoured  by  the  fair  Eugenie. 

The  pantomime  then  was  (both  of  course  standing  on 
their  horses),  that  they  were  flying  lovers,  pursued,  for 
the  purpose  of  wresting  the  lady  from  her  gallant,  of 
course  set  on  by  a  powerful  but  very  wicked  rival.  The 
horses  still  gained  in  speed,  the  pursuers  were  evidently 
gaining  on  them,  or  why  the  terror  in  the  lady''s  fece. 
At  this  moment  the  muscular  hero  seized  his  mistress, 
and  held  her  at  arms'  length.  This  feat  was  so  extra- 
ordinary; showing  such  enormous  arm-strength,  courage, 
and  address,  that  a  very  hurricane  of  applause  came  down 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  for  he  held  her — though  a 
fine  girl — and  the  horses  at  a  swinging  gallop,  as  RoUo 
ever  does  the  baby.  Then  in  rush  two  more  horses 
mounted  by  the  fierce  pursuers;  the  attack  becomes 
active;  the  lover  is  wounded  by  two  pistol  shots,  still 
he  sticks  to  his  beauteous  prize,  and  discomfits  the 
assassins:  gates  and  fences  are  put  in  their  way,  every 
horse  clears  them:  the  wounded  cavalier  holds  his  mis- 
tress fiercely,  the  audience  applaud  fiercely,  the  band  is 
no  longer  heard,  at  last  he  is  triumphant,  and  with  one 
bound  jumps  from  his  horse,  with  the  joy  of  his  heart 
still  in  his  arms. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  exciting,  gallant,  and  heroic, 
nay,  some  of  the  audience  shed  tears  of  delight,  and 
amidst  a  whirlwind  of  shouts  for  the  buffo's  re-entrance, 
Miss  Clough  left  her  box,  and  ran  round  to  the  part 
nearest  the  stage,  in  order   to  have  a  more  forcible 
glimpse  at  him.    M.  Le  Plege  came  on,  bowed,  breathed 
hardly,  bowed,  panted,  and  bowed  again.   It  was  enough: 
the  lady  knew  from  the  grasp  the  lover  gave  his  mis- 
tress, the  terrific  arm-strength,  enduration,  and  two  or 
three  other  criteria,  that  she  could  not  be  mistaken. 
No  other  arm  in  the  world  could  have  done  it:  it  was, 
it  must  be,  the  same  which  held  her  from  the  battlements 
of  Beechwood;  she  looked  again,  her  heart  verily  peeped 
through  her  ribs,  she  could  tell  it  was  he,  first,  from 
the  fear  which  came  over  her,  next  from  the  weasel-like 
feel,  to  get  within  her  jump  the  panting  unconscious 
prey:  just  to  fasten  her  teeth  under  his  ear,  and  stick 
until  she  had  drunk  all  his  nice  warm  blood,  suck  it 
from  the  heart:  ha,  ha!  she  had  now  neared  her  game,  let 
it  escape  her  if  it  could;  she  looked  again,  "  ah,  'tis  he, 
my  abducer,  the  villain  Wilton,  the  powerful  Stratford : 
the  noble  Professor  CoSTELLO.     Now,  wretch,  escape 
me  if  you  can ! '' 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

The  sleep  which  that  night  comforted  Barbara  Clough 
was  sweeter,  sounder,  and  more  cherishing  than  any 
which  had  ever  visited  her  from  the  night  of  her  being 
stolen,  to  the  night  of  her  meeting  the  merciless  thief. 
Nights  of  bedclothes'  crumpling  had  she  spent  in  think- 
ing and  scheming  as  to  whether  she  should  ever  have  a 
chance  of  paying  off  the  impudent  colonel,  and  deviHsh 
valet :  but  this  night  she  reposed  happily ;  better  things 
were  in  preparation  for  her;  she  would  rest  well  the 
body  that  the  mind  might  participate  in  its  invigoration. 
Kest  is  a  good  thing,  and  to  rest  in  your  revenge  shows 
a  power  and  cultivation  in  the  science,  that  even  the 
Indian  has  not  arrived  at.  He  can  nurse  it  well  enough, 
but  knows  not  the  art  of  giving  it  a  good  nighfs  sleep, 
previous  to  its  next  day's  gambols. 

Lady  Bourgoin  was  also  scheming — all  night — how, 
with  propriety,  to  ask  M.  Le  Plege  to  breakfast  with 
her.  Such  a  muscular  beauty  as  he  must  not  be  left 
unadmired :  no,  she  had  no  great  fear  of  a  refusal,  only, 
she  was  half  certain  that  in  the  opposite  box  to  herself 

sat  the  Marchioness  of  B ,  a  woman  noted  for  her 

predilection  for  splendid  fellows.  And  though  famous, 
she  was,  as  Lady  Bourgoin  knew  from  fatal  experience, 
not  overrated  in  her  renown. 

They  had  not  clashed  so  much  as — their  pursuits  and 
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interests  known — might  have  been  expected.  The 
reason  was  this,  Lady  Bourgoin's  fancy  and  favours 
were  nearly  always  cast  upon  the  very  youthful,  those 

of  the  Marchioness  of  B were  not  so  much  under 

the  consideration  of  age,  as  stamina,  a  tolerable  amount 
of  personal  beauty,  but  above  all,  there  must  be  mus- 
cular development.  Where  there  were  these,  her 
bounty  and  rewards  amounted  to  ancient  oriental 
prodigality. 

Amongst  all  the  candidates  that  had,  knowingly  or 
otherwise,  offered  for  her  suffrages,  none  had  ever 
equalled  the  pretensions  of  Monsieur  Le  Plege;  her 
cicerones,  or  rather  her  procurators,  had  told  her  of  this 
prodigy,  when  at  Astley's,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
heavy  engagements,  and  that  too  for  a  long  time,  during 
the  while  the  great  buffo  dignified  the  walls  of  that 
"  Equestrinasium,"  she  could  not  possibly  steal  a  visit. 

But  hearing  of  his  engagement  at  Bath,  she  had,  at 
once,  flown  thither.  It  must  be  considered  great  re- 
solution, as  a  domestic  bereavement  was  expected  in  her 
house,  daily :  this  fear  was  founded  upon  the  melancholy 
state  of  the  Marquis  of  B 's  health. 

The  marchioness  had  also  twigged  the  Lady  Bour- 
goin,  and,  she  feared,  one  or  two  more  of  their  sisterhood, 
which,  naturally,  as  much  alarmed  her  as  it  would  for 
one  curator  of  a  menagerie  to  meet  another — his  purse 
equally  filled — at  a  port  where  had  been  landed  the 
largest  white  bear  ever  brought  into  Europe :  or  a  chim- 
panzee, a  giraffe,  or  any  other  extravagant  or  rare 
specimen  of  nature. 

Lady    Bourgoin's    taste,    then,   was    for    what    the 

"  fancy"  calls,  duchs  of  men:  the  Marchioness  of  B 

for  what  the  same  erudite,  feminine  school  demonstrate 
to  be  mandrakes. 

But  in  this  case  it  would  seem  the  pair  thought  the 
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great  buffo  and  equestrian  both  one  and  the  other:  that 
is,  the  lady  thought  him  a  duck,  the  marchioness  a  drake ! 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  high  reputation. 

As  regarded  the  Lady  Bourgoin,  Miss  Clough  was 
not  long  to  perceive  the  true  state  of  things,  and  was 
resolved  to  stop  her  advances,  fearing  it  might  give  the 
professor  some  alarm;  because,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  since  she  was  so  anxious  to  watch  his  movements, 
as  well  as  the  reward  she  had  offered,  that,  on  his  part, 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  wish  to  know  something 
of  hers.  Under  these  considerations,  it  is  possible,  he 
might  have  heard  of  Miss  Clough's  allyship  with  the 
Lady  Bourgoin:  she  must  not  be  further  acquainted 
with  the  great  buffo. 

"  Lady  Bourgoin,"  commenced  her  humble  friend, 
"  what  a  fortunate  discovery  I  have  made  this  morning, 
through  just  taking  a  walk  to  the  library  before  your 
ladyship  was  up:  what  a  fortunate  thing,  truly!" 

"What  may  it  be?" 

"  Why,  I  met  that  wretch  who  swindled  you  so,  and 
said  such  naughty  things  about  your  ladyship — what  is 
his  name? — ^lie  who  planted  the  colonel  on  Beechwood 
— oh,  Dr.  Benzoni!" 

Lady  Bourgoin  turned  her  head. 

(A  blush  by  suppression,  thought  Barbara  Clough;) 
"  and  what  else,  do  you  think  I  have  discovered.  Lady 
Bourgoin?  a  far  more  important  thing  still." 

"  What  may  it  be?"  demanded  the  lady  of  title  from 
the  one  without,  and  that  slightly  anxiously,  too. 

"Who  the  clown  is!" 

"  Can  it  be  possible?  and  who  is  he?  of  course,  it  can 
be  no  one  I  know." 

"I  don't  know  that;  I  think  your  ladyship  must 
either  have  seen  him  or  heard  of  him,  since,  at  one  time, 
he  was   no   less   an   individual   than   an   adviser   and 
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esteemed  friend  of  your  husband:  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Stratford !^^ 

Her  ladyship  pretended  not  to  remember. 

"  He  was  called  the  '  Professor  Costello.' " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Clough,  how  fortunate,  that  you  have, 
in  time,  discovered  who  he  is." 

"  Yes,"  thought  dear  Clough,  "  in  time  to  prevent 
you  from  discovering  your  unfaithfulness  to  the  ^  par- 
ticular friend'  of  your  husband :  but,  however,"  said  she 
aloud,  "  there  is  one  thing,  you  see  he  has  changed  his 
name  and  style  to  elude  the  reward  I  had  offered.  Still, 
I  find  that  he  cannot  live  apart  from  his  old  friend  and 
companion;  so  is  doubtless  making  his  way  to  Cheshire, 
where,  of  course,  a  meeting  will  take  place  between  the 
love-sick  friends,  plenty  of  crying  over  it ;  for  much  as 
the  young  minx  of  Groveby  has  got  into  the  scholar's 
affections — and  I  have  a  letter  from  Fribble  who  says 
they  are  never  seen  apart,  and  that  the  wedding  may 
take  place — " 

"  Oh,"  screamed  the  lady,  "  don't  drive  me  to  lunacy." 

"  Well,  you  see  how  things  are :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
this  Stratford  is  making  his  way  thither,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  knowing,  (I'll  touch  her,)  to  be  at  the  wedding." 

''  Something  must  be  done,  at  once,  Clough!" 

"I  know  it;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  are  ruined  if 
he  thinks  we  are  upon  his  track.  He  would  be  off  again 
to  Belgium,  and  Benzoni  with  him,  as,  depend  upon  it, 
the  young  villain  is  under  that  accomplished  scoundrers 
tuition,  or  farming." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Well,  you  see,  you  must  not  stir  until  I  have 
reconnoitred." 

The  lady  promised  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

In  this  affair,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Barbara 
showed  the  cunning  of  the  sable  gentleman  himself,  we 
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mean,  in  even  thinking  that  Benzoni  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  farming  of  the  great  buffo,  gymnast,  and 
equestrian;  because,  the  hint  she  threw  out,  to  frighten 
the  lady,  happened  to  be  the  very  truth  itself:  for  Dr. 
Benzoni,  finding  that  the  Beechwood  project  of  revenging 
the  usage  which  Madam  Benzoni  had  received,  had 
entirely  failed,  and  this,  too,  in  consequence  of  Jacky 
looking  after  the  interest  of  Mr.  Yernon  instead  of  that 
of  his  lady,  insisted  that  John  should  do  something 
towards  reimbursing  the  expenses,  three  hundred  pounds. 
Jacky  readily  agreed  to  any  plan  that  would  not  expose 
him  to  the  two-hundred-pounds-reward  offer,  and  the 
doctor,  knowing  the  great  powers  of  Jacky,  after  first 
placing  him  three  months  in  a  gymnasium  on  the  con- 
tinent, finally  produced  him  in  Berlin  in  the  monkey 
business:  and  this  Jacky  did  to  better  houses  and  higher 
prices  than  he  had  ever  done  at  the  Eoyal  Sanspareil. 

Through  this  engagement  he  had  great  opportunities 
of  practising  equestrianism,  and  this  he  always  -did 
upon  the  bare  back,  and  finally,  through  his  indomitable 
daring,  he  became  the  great  rider  we  have  seen. 

After  visiting  many  cities,  on  the  continent,  he  joined 
an  English  equestrian  corps  at  Brussels,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  tried  his  hand  at  clown.  His  figure,  wit,  and 
brilliant  wardrobe,  carried  all  before  him.  His  fame 
soon  reached  this  country,  and  now,  out  of  thirty 
guineas  a-night.  Dr.  Benzoni  was  deducting,  towards 
his  old  debt  and  present  management^  twenty  guineas  for 
the  same  time.  So,  as  usual  with  the  poor  professor, 
although  making  great  sums  of  money,  he  was  not  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  rich,  especially  if  we  consider  that  he  was 
illustriously  charitable,  and  brilliantly  improvident. 

Miss  Clough  was  about  to  pursue  her  plans  of  recogni- 
tion when  she  received  a  letter  from  her  legal  advisers, 
the  Hadcocks,  of  Chester.     The  letter  simply  told  her, 
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that,  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  they  had  agreed, 
fearing  they  might  have  been  worse  situated  had  they 
litigated,  to  accept  £10,000  in  full  of  all  demands  against 
Robert  Vernon,  Esq.,  late  a  prisoner  in  Chester  castle. 
That  they  had,  of  course,  been  paid  their  own  bill,  thus 
exonerating  Miss  Clough :  that  all  prosecutions,  &c.,  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  for  conspiracy,  were  to  be 
foregone.  "  Thus,"  concluded  the  letter,  "  we  think  we 
have  done  well  for  all  parties :  the  money  is  now  in  the 
bank  waiting  your  draft:  the  sum  was  advanced  by 
Mr.  Vernon's  tenantry,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  The  cool  villains:  so  they  have  got  their  money,  to 
effect  which  they  have  taken  one-half  my  demand.  No 
doubt  they  think,  with  the  good  tenantry,  that  my 
power  has  ceased  at  the  good  hall  of  Beechwood  and 
the  lands  thereabout:  ha,  ha,  we  will  see  about  that. 
And  the  tenantry  have  paid  the  money!  doubtlessly 
headed  by  the  new  steward,  and  seconded  by  the 
Lawrence  family.  I'll  mar  it  all — this  wedding  be- 
tween the  young  slut  and  the  heir,  will  surely  be 
better  than  for  Providence  to  kill  all  off,  that  this  great 
scholar  with  Walford's  grand-daughter  may  be  the  lord 
and  lady  of  the  manor.  Oh,  we  will  do  better,  far: 
ha,  ha!" 

And  the  lady  got  almost  too  savage  to  give  utterance 
to  her  soliloquy,  as  the  next  thought  jarred  her  brain, 
and  made  her  heart  rise  up  and  sink  down  as  does  the 
bead  in  a  spirit  level — that  was,  as  to  the  probability  of 
John  Lawrence  marrying  her  cousin  Annis  Vernon,  her 
uncle's  favourite  child. 

'^  I'll  smash  them  all:  I'll  have  this  wedding  between 
this  fat  animal  and  young  baggage  done  at  once: 
cunning  jilt!  I  hate  her,  and  she  knows  it,  but  without 
her  I  cannot  do.  And  then  Fribble's  plan  of  drawing 
the  bond  will  be  admirable. 
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"And  this  fat  Tom — an  avaricious  sloth;  to  expect 
that  I  would  advance  £10,000,  and  take  back  the  same 
amount  when  the  beeve  comes  to  the  estate,  merely 
because  he  marries  Mary  Ellen!  The  fellow  must 
think  I  value  her  as  much  as  he  respects  lard — ha,  ha ! 
he'll  see  what  I  shall  want  for  my  £10,000 — one  clause 
in  the  agreement  wont  be  so  bad — '  that  I  am  to  appoint, 
during  my  life,  the  steward.'  He'll  find  who  will  be 
the  steward;  the  tenantry,  and  all  other  villains  round 
Groveby,  will  also  find  who  will  be  the  stetvard.^^ 

At  this  moment  entered  Harecroft,  who  told  his 
mistress  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  agent, 
and  in  it  was  one  enclosed  for  her.  This  scheme  was 
hit  upon  in  order  that  their  whereabouts  could  not  be 
guessed. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  lady  to  Thomas,  "  from  Mary 
Ellen.  Humph,  what  is  this?"  asked  the  lady  of 
herself,  finding  that  the  epistle  was  (instead  of  being 
Mary  Ellen's)  from  the  mother  of  that  young  lady. 
"  Humph,  as  I  expected,  upon  my  soul — here  the  mother 
says,  that  her  amiable  daughter  dares  not  write  to  her 
beloved  aunt,  because  she  is  in  a  situation  rather  to 
bring  disgrace  into — curse  the  young  wretch — the  house, 
than  a  wedding — stay,"  cried  the  astonished  reader — 
^^  leave  the  room,  Harecroft — might  not  this  be  just  as 
well!  should  it  be  a  lad — there  is  an  heir  much  sooner 
than  might  have  been  reckoned  upon — and  by  a 
'  common,  neighbouring  servant  man,'  too !  there  is  only 
one  thing:  yon  fellow  is  such  a  complete  animal  and 
sordid  hog  that — oh,  it  must  be,  I  will  have  them 
married  in  less  than  three  days." 

And  for  this  purpose  she  immediately  wrote  to  Mary 
Ellen,  and  to  her  mamma,  to  tell  them  to  be  up  in 
London,  at  once;  the  place  she  would  meet  them  at, 
and  the  rest. 

u 
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Then  she  wrote  to  Fribble  to  be  up  with  the  draft  of 
the  deed. 

And  then  she  went  to  a  green  grocer's  shop,  and  told 
the  mistress  of  it,  that,  if  she  would  lend  her  a  suit  of 
her  clothes,  an  hour,  she  would  give  her  a  sovereign: 
— leaving  her  own  as  a  pledge,  and  giving  as  a  reason 
for  her  need  of  them,  that  she  wanted  to  watch  the 
movements  of  a  very  wicked  husband,  who  had  come 
to  Bath  from  London,  with  a  lady — and  the  rest — with  a 
bit  after  that  again. 

Of  course,  the  good  woman  had  a  bad  husband  of  her 
own,  and  could  therefore  feel  for  all  ladies  who  were 
similarly  situated;  so  she  not  only  lent  her  her  clothes, 
but  readily  assisted  her  to  dress :  then  she  got  her  an 
old-fashioned  walking-stick,  spectacles — and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  metamorphose.  Even  the  lady  of  the 
cabbage  establishment  gave  it  as  her  bible  opinion,  that 
forty  husbands  would  not  know  her.  And  so  away  the 
little,  stooping,  old  woman  tottered  to  the  lodging — a 

mansion — of  the  Marchioness  of  B ,  she  well  judging 

that,  for  some  time  or  other  of  the  day,  the  great  buifo 
would  have  an  invitation. 

Whatever  part  it  was,  at  him  she  was  resolved  to 
have  a  fair  peep — in  his  plain  dress,  too — and  thus 
make  doubly  sure  as  to  his  identity. 

She  was  right;  a  grand  breakfast,  at  twelve,  was  the 
meal  to  which  were  invited  the  grand  professor  and  his 
lieeper — Dr.  Benzoni;  and,  probably,  to  give  an  appear-- 
ance  to  the  whole — two  other  of  the  corps.  These 
were  the  manager  and  his  lady — his  wives  lived,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  New  York. 

The  little,  and  almost  double  old  woman,  was  talking 
to  an  apple-woman,  when  the  vehicle,  in  which  sat  the 
grand  party,  drew  up.  The  great  star  was  somewhat 
smashingly  dressed,  having  on  a  pair  of  sky-blue  trou- 
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sers,  with  black  stripes  down  the  sides,  a  black  surtout, 
with  about  a  thousand  yards  of  braid,  trimming,  and 
frogs  upon  it.  His  jewellery  was  gorgeous,  and  the 
whole  was  strictly  continental. 

The  feeble  old  lady  peeped  from  under  her  spectacles  as 
the  splendid  man  walked  from  the  chaise  to  the  front 
door.  It  was  he!  The  face  was  a  good  deal  bronzed, 
but  there  were  the  slight  pock-marks — there  was  a 
tremendous  black  moustache — ^but,  no  matter,  it  was 
he — Wilton — the  abductor. 

And  now  was  realized  Miss  Clough*s  hypothesis  as  to 
Dr.  Benzoni  being  in  Bath,  for  the  next  gentleman 
who  got  out  of  the  coach  was  no  other  than  the 
gorgeous  doctor  himself.  This  satisfied  the  small  woman 
that  she  possessed  a  good  deal  of  sagacity — if  not 
actual  witchery  itself 

The  peep  at  Jacky  must  have  been  somewhat  ardent, 
for  though  he  had  only  caught  a  part  of  her  glance — 
and  thouirh  he  never,  for  the  slicfhtest  duration  of  time, 
thought  that  the  peerer  was  Miss  Clough,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly felt  uneasy,  and  the  first  thing  he  did,  after 
arriving  at  the  drawing-room,  was  to  look  through  the 
windows  at  and  after  the  retiring  old  lady  of  the  crooked 
back,  old-fashioned  stick,  and  queer  spectacles.  Nay, 
so  marked  was  his  uneasiness,  that  the  doctor  perceived 
it,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  disciple 
from  going,  in  order  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  object 
who  had  so  unceremoniously  got  a  good  look  at  him. 

The  grand  entrance  of  the  Marchioness  of  B and  a 

few  more  ladies,  stopped  all  further  parleying  as  to  the 
little  funny  woman,  in  rusty  robes.  Though  the  con- 
versation of  the  breakfast-party  might  be  smart  enough 
for  themselves,  still,  we  do  not  think  it  so  for  these 
pages;  and  being  of  no  use  to  our  readers,  we  will  take 
them  to  something  else,  which  though  not  exhibiting 
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any  marked  advancement  in  the  science  of  morality,  is 
nevertheless,  a  portion  of  our  history,  and  must  be 
endured. 

Miss  Clough,  after  satisfying  herself  as  to  the  route 
and  engagements  of  the  great  equestrian  star,  posted 
up  to  town,  taking  v^^ith  her  the  forlorn  and  disappointed 
Lady  Bourgoin. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when,  in  looking  over 
a  newspaper,  she  saw  a  very  affecting  appeal  to — "  the 
young  gentleman  who  left  his  home  (describing  the  late 
home  of  Tom  Yernon),  on  Monday  last :  if  he  will  come 
to  his  disconsolate  friends,  one  heart-broken,  (no  doubt 
Julia,)  every  arrangement  will  be  made  so  as  to  be  satis- 
factory to  himself,"  &c. 

"  Fools,"  said  Miss  Clough,  "  to  think  that  an  animal 
like  Tom  would  ever  read  a  newspaper:  Til  engage  it 
shall  lie  in  the  same  room  with  him  for  twelve  months — 
and  no  other  thing  to  read — and  he  does  not  see  it! 
But,  however,  to  put  poor  Julia  out  of  pain.  Til  have 
him  married  in  two  days ;  if  practicable,  sooner." 

Mary  Ellen  and  her  mamma  arrived  in  town  next 
morning:  Miss  Clough  looked  savagely  at  her  niece; 
she  saw  it,  and  so  determined  the  rising  scolding  by  an 
indignant  toss  of  the  head;  observing  that,  after  all, 
she  was  good  enough  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  lump  of 
prize  beef. 

"  Wonderful,"  quietly  returned  the  aunt :  '^  this  is  nice 
behaviour  for  our  first  meeting,  after  the  cruel  attempt 
that  was  made  to  murder  me." 

"  Oh,  for  shame,"  said  the  young  lady's  mother, 
beginning  to  weep:  "oh,  fy!  see  what  a  good  aunt 
your  aunt  has  been." 

"  Yes,  and  these  are  her  thanks,  I  am  going  to 
cover  her  shame,  and  marry  her  to  the  heir  of  Beech- 
wood  ! " 
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"  Well,"  said  Mary  Ellen,  "  I  know  you  have  been  a 
good  aunt."     And  then  Mary  Ellen  cried  too. 

"  Well,  come,  there  is  no  time  for  this  work;  we  have 
all  of  us  too  difficult  a  task  to  play  to  be  simpering  here : 
so  mind  and  behave  yourself:  one  word  is  enough  to 
you,  generally;  I  should  think  that  a  look  would  be 
sufficient  now;"  and  Miss  Clough  gave  a  very  forcible 
one  at  the  head-fallen  niece. 

Mr.  Fribble  arrived  the  next  morning,  read  the  draft, 
and,  after  a  few  ingenious  alterations,  suggested  by  his 
client,  it  was,  at  once,  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  not  by 
any  law  clerk  or  stationer's,  but  by  Mr.  Fribble  himself. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  signing,  Mr.  Fribble  told  his 
patron  that  though  it  would  do  without,  still  it  would 
be  better,  that  is,  more  safe,  to  have  a  legal  adviser  on 
the  part  of  Thomas  Yernon. 

This  rather  posed  the  lady,  because  another  lawyer's 
law  might  not  be  so  convenient  as  that  of  Mr.  Fribble. 
Her  mind,  however,  seemed  to  acquire  a  little  ease  whfen 
Fribble  said,  that  there  had  used  to  be  an  attorney  who 
frequented  a  small  pot-house  near  to  Gray's  Inn,  who 
would,  doubtless,  do  the  requisite,  if  something  like  a 
£20  note  were  given  to  him. 

This  was  enough:  Fribble  must  not  lose  ten  seconds 
in  finding  out  this  convenient  practitioner.  The  honour- 
able member  of  Gray's  Inn — pot-house — was  found, 
and  next  day  was  fixed,  not  only  for  the  lovers  to 
see  each  other  for  the  first  time,  but  to  sign  and  get 
married. 

And  on  the  next  day  all  these  things  were  done. 

Very  privately  though:  for  the  heir  of  Beech  wood 
was  so  terrified  lest  Julia  should  find  every  thing  out, 
that  he  desired  all  might  be  kept  quiet :  or,  at  all  events, 
until  grand-father's  death,  and  then  he  could  creep  to 
Beechwood,  where  she  durst  not  follow  him. 
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We  perhaps  need  not  add,  that  secrecy  was  as  agree- 
able to  Miss  Clough  as  to  her  timid  cousin — 

As  it  was  to  both  the  lawyers. 

Well,  then,  all  enjoyed  themselves. 

But  the  newly  married  gentleman  durst  not  walk  or 
ride  out  for  fear  of  Julia,  or  her  relatives.  For  he  stuck 
to  it,  that  they  would  stick  him.  He  was  the  more 
convinced  of  this,  as  most  of  the  family  were  butchers, 
and  they  had  often  said  how  well  he  would  cut  up — no 
doubt,  in  a  Leadenhall-market  sense. 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Fribble,  you  have  managed  this 
affair  so  well,  that  so  soon  as  this  couple  embrace — " 

"  Oh;  consummate,  by  all  means!" 

"  Bah !  don't  be  as  silly  as  the  rest  of  the  noodles  in 
the  world,  embrace  the  domains  of  Beechwood,  I  shall 
make  you  the  family  attorney.  The  Hadcocks  have 
swindled  me." 

"  Oh,  Madam,  I  am  sure  you  overbear  me  with  good- 
ness: I  shall  endeavour — "" 

"  Well,  that  will  do :  you  say  in  your  last  letter,  that 
the  timber-marking  is  going  on  very  fast?" 

"  By  this  time.  Madam,  I  have  no  doubt  completed." 

"  Well,  let  them  go  on :  let  the  sale  be  announced, 
and  all  the  buyers  proceed  with  their  valuations  ;  in 
short,  let  the  sale  commence,  and  then  you  will  have 
my  power  to  stop  it." 

This  promise,  of  such  an  enormous  undertaking,  did 
that  to  Fribble's  breath  which  he  was  to  do  to  the  sale 
of  the  timber.  It  had  never  entered  his  small  law-shop, 
or  his  less  head,  that  the  gorgeous  task  of  putting  in 
anything,  either  as  an  execution  into  the  house  of  Beech- 
wood,  or  a  demurrer  into  any  of  its  projects,  would  fall 
to  his  lot. 

Lord !  how  big  a  man  he  should  feel  when  he  entered 
the  sale-room — the  brandy-flip  in  handing  about;  pur- 
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chasers  looking  over  their  calculations;  the  valuers 
reviewing  theirs;  the  attorney  with  his  two  clerks;  the 
auctioneer — in  short,  all  the  dignity  of  a  large  sale  of 
large  timber — stopped,  put  down,  turned  out,  by  these 
words :  "  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Yernon,  Esq. 
of  London,  name  of  street,  and  so  on,  I  stop  this  pro- 
ceeding, and — I  must  study  a  speech — '' 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Fribble,  the  sooner  you  get  back  to 
Groveby,  the  better.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  will 
wonder  at  your  absence,  and  whether  or  not  I  shall 
want  you  on  the  spot :  not  a  minute  but  you  must  keep 
your  eyes  open,  not  a  post  but  you  must  report  to  me. 
When  least  calculated  upon,  I  shall  be  down  there :  so 
good  by :  take  this  note  (£50)  and  be  trust-worthy,  and 
above  all,  be  silent."^ 

"  Fribble,"  said  that  gentleman,  slapping  his  breast, 
"  you  are  a  made  man,  sir." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  Groveby  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  their  worthy  landlord  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  his  prison,  and  come  back  to  his 
villa  amongst  them.  We  say  great,  for  he  had  positively 
refused  any  negotiations  as  to  his  release.  The  money 
was,  however,  paid,  and  through  the  tender  entreaties  of 
his  family,  and  William  Yernon's  intended  bride.  Miss 
Groveby,  he  once  more  submitted  to  be  brought  back 
to  social  life,  that  is,  as  far  as  his  shaken  frame  and  state 
of  health  would  permit.  The  timber  sale  was  to  realize 
£80,000,  and  that  was  to  pay  off  the  loan  which  had 
just  been  advanced  to  liquidate  his  niece's  claim,  the 
Hadcocks,  and  several  others :  the  rest  was  to  be  fortunes 
for  his  family,  and,  of  course,  for  William  Yemon.  With 
such  management  as  would  now  find  its  way  into  the 
family,  since  his  beloved  wife  would  take  it  upon  herself 
— with  the  assistance  of  her  happy  daughters — all  would 
be  ample,  and  all  would  be  happy. 

Then  the  noble  John  Lawrence  was  about  to  be  allied 
to  the  squire's  youngest  daughter,  Annis.  This  match 
was  highly  popular  both  with  the  retainers,  and  the 
family  of  Beechwood. 

And  still  more  so  was  the  match  of  the  scholar  and 
the  gentle  Ellen  Groveby.     Oh  !  this  was  a  union  that 
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would   make  all  hearts  spring,  however  wintry  they 
might  have  been  before. 

The  intercourse  permitted  the  lovers  was  such  as 
should  mark  to  the  thoughtless,  the  security  that  ever 
is  between  the  refined  and  educated;  the  truthful  lovers, 
as  compared  to  the  insincere  or  vulgar.  And  then  the 
intense  and  growing  love  which  each  bore  the  other, 
such  was  it,  that  a  minute's  separation  seemed  wearisome  I 
And  this  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  life. 
The  day  is  now  fixed  for  the  weddings:  this  was 
through  the  growing  desire  of  the  squire:  he  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  requests.  And,  certainly,  the  friends  of  the 
fair  Ellen  Groveby  could  not  reject:  she  had  £10,000, 
which,  with  interest,  was  to  be  paid  to  her,  when  twenty; 
then  the  fortune  she  would  have  from  both  her  grand- 
fathers, and  other  expectancies — and  her  mind  ever 
humble — made  her  quite  easy  as  to  her  income,  even  if 
her  intended  husband  should  be  cast  entirely  without 
fortune. 

But,  then,  he  was  a  scholar,  which  was  considered, 
not  only  by  the  young  intellectual  lady  herself,  but  by 
all  her  family,  to  be,  in  all,  equal  to  the  fortune  and 
position  of  the  renowned  beauty. 

The  squire  promised  that,  should  he  live,  he  would 
make  his  grand-son's  estate  equal  to  that  of  his  wife. 

The  plan,  we  have  seen  hinted  at  by  Miss  Groveby, 
as  to  her  married  life,  was  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
extent.  And  therefore  a  suitable  dwelling  and  furniture 
were  now  the  care  of  the  young  couple  and  friends;  and 
everything  was  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
description  of  Phillis  in  the  hawthorn  bower. 

The  beautiful  pair  were  walking  down  their  favourite 
dell,  promising  to  each  other  a  thousand  happy  things, 
when  a  servant  came  up  to  them,  saying  he  had  a  letter 
for  Mr  .William  Yernon.   The  scholar  glowed,  when,  after 
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a  hasty  glance,  he  found  it  was  from  his  long  lost  and 
darling  friend,  Jacky.  Oh,  he  was  delighted,  and  the 
more  so  to  find  that  the  professor  was  in  good  health, 
and  had  made  so  marked  an  improvement  both  in  his 
penmanship  and  spelling:  nay,  and  the  whole  style. 
Really,  the  letter  was  a  most  creditable  composition. 
And  above  all,  it  planned,  and  that  too,  at  not  more 
than  a  three  hours'  ride  from  the  place,  a  meeting. 

Ellen  was  as  delighted  as  her  lover;  for  she  knew 
that  for  a  long  time  he  had  verily  groaned  to  see  the 
preserver  of  his  dear  grand-mother,  a  being  next  to 
herself  and  his  own  family,  he  loved  most  on  earth. 
Then  she  had  heard  such  extraordinary  things  of  Jacky : 
of  his  powers,  eccentricity,  fidelity,  plain  honesty, 
humility,  and  lastly,  of  his  illustrious  iynprovidence. 

She  looked  upon  this  event  as  being  charming  in  all 
ways:  nay,  more,  she  certainly  should  advise  William 
Vernon  to  induce  Jacky  to  come  into  the  world  at  once 
— and,  if  Miss  Clough  durst  prefer  her  charge  against 
him,  why — from  the  opinions  of  her  family,  as  well  as 
those  of  Beechwood — let  her  do  so,  the  sooner  the 
better:  it  would,  even  if  it  went  so  far,  be  certain  to 
end  in  an  acquittal. 

With  this  did  her  lover  entirely  agree:  the  keeper 
of  the  asylum  (in  which  Mrs.  Vernon  was  placed)  alone, 
would  be  justificative  of  all  that  the  old-family  servant 
had  done.  He  should  at  once  come  to  day-light:  it 
would,  certainly,  be  monstrously  cowardly  on  the  part 
of  the  Beechwood  family  to  allow  the  poor  creature  to 
be  skulking  about  the  country  any  longer.  There  must 
be  a  clearing:  if  the  £200  offer  durst  come  forth — so 
should  the  noble  Jacky. 

The  glad  news  of  Johnny's  resurrection  was  carried 
to  the  Vernons:  poor  Mrs.  Vernon  swooned  when  she 
was  told  that  he  was  in  England,  in  health,  and  that  he 
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was  making  his  way  to  that  neighbourhood.  Oh  !  she 
must  see  him,  even  if  that  were  to  be  her  last  act. 
The  poor  lady — nor  were  her  family  much  behind — was 
almost  frantic  with  delight.  William  must  set  off  for 
the  rendezvous,  at  once,  and,  at  once,  bring  Jacky  to 
Groveby. 

And  then  of  him  Mrs.  Vernon  began  to  tell  gentle 
tales,  when  a  boy.  "  Ah !  poor  fellow,  how  happy  we 
were,  and  particularly  on  a  Saturday  night,  after  a  heavy 
day's  business,  and  Jacky  had  counted  up  the  copper, 
and  had  asked  me  what  silver  and  gold  I  had  got,  and 
when  I  had  told  him,  he  would  begin  to  reckon  the 
profits  of  the  day:  I  could  tell  at  once  if  it  were  above 
three  pounds,  from  the  delight  expressed  by  his  eyes, 
for  that  sum  was  the  task;  that  we  must  do;  more  if  we 
could,  but  I  should  have  had  a  wretched  night,  ay,  and 
Sunday  too,  if  we  had  not  managed  that  amount.  Well, 
one  Saturday  night  it  had  got  up  to  three  pounds,  seven- 
teen shillings,  this  was  a  happy  night,  and  we  must  have 
something  extra  to  supper:  so,  after  thinking  over  it 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  as  to  what  the  extra  should  be, 
one  thing  not  being  good  enough,  another  he  could 
not  allow  as  being  too  expensive,  it  just  fell  down  to 
what  I  saw  it  would  all  along,  the  usual  supper  of 
coffee,  toast,  and  eggs.  Indeed,  Jacky  was  fond  of 
his  coffee. 

"  Then  he  would  boil  the  eggs,  and  begin  to  pet  a  bit, 
always  pouty  after  a  good  day:  I  would  be  watching 
my  gentleman,  and  at  last,  when  all  was  ready,  he  would 
begin. 

" '  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  Ma'am,  but  though  Tve 
often  brought  up  your  cofiee  to  bed,  you  never  brought 
it  up  to  mine.' 

"  '  Always  when  you  are  poorly,  my  dear.' 

"  '  Because  I  never  am  poorly.' 
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" '  Wellj  come,  Johnny,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
morning.' 

"  ^  How  can  you  do  that.  Ma'am,  when  you  know 
gracious  well  I  must  bring  it  to  you?' 

"  '  Well,  ril  bring  it  to  you,  after/ 

"  *  What !  do  you  want  to  make  a  boarding-school  girl 
of  me,  the  first  week  of  vacation?  I  suppose  I  must  get 
into  bed  again,  in  order  that  you  can  make  me  look 
anything  but  a  gentleman  as  can  throw  every  youth  in 
Westminster,  of  aught  like  my  own  weight?' 

"  'Well,  well;  come  and  take  this  egg^  and  this  cup.' 

"  Still  Jacky  petted. 

" '  Come,  now;  I  see  what  little  baby  wants;  it  wants 
its  mammy's  egg,  the  one  she  has  broken  for  herself: 
will  it  have  it,  and  her  cup  too?' 

"  This  did  it;  I  would  change  his  cup  for  mine,  and 
his  Qgg  and  toast.  Then  did  Jacky's  eyes  brighten  as 
did  the  fire :  he  would  get  up,  give  me  an  embrace,  and 
say:— 

"  '  You  know  I  have  had  no  mother  but  you.'  And 
then  he  would  begin  to  cry,  and  say  he  feared  I  did  not 
love  him  as  well  as  Annis,  Jane,  or  little  Billy  Kent; 
but  when  I  did  assure  him  that  I  did  love  him  quite  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  in  every  way  considered  him  as  one 
of  the  family — 

"  Then  he  was  the  happiest,  and  the  kindest — best 
mortal  upon  earth." 

And  this  reminiscence  was  finished  with  a  cry,  nor  did 
the  rest  of  the  family  refuse  to  join  their  mother  in  these 
gentle  thinkings  of  the  past. 

"  I  like  to  hear  tales  about  Jack,"  said  the  squire, 
"  and  if  I  had  my  days  to  do  over  again,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  Royal  Sanspareil  every  night,  to  have  seen 
him  play  the  monkey-umpire." 

Well,  the  reunion  to  the  family  promised  the  most 
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intense  delight;  and,  though  in  great  secrecy,  William 
must  proceed  to  meet  him  forthwith.  But  this  caused 
the— 

First  parting  of  the  lovers. 

Many  times  did  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  fair  Ellen 
look  anxiously  into  those  of  her  adored. 

"  Ah,  dear  William,  if  any  accident  or  ill  should  come 
to  you!  I  wish  it  were  a  maidenly  act  to  go  with  you; 
but  if  it  were,  it  might  be  an  imprudent  one — I  mean  as 
regards  the  schemes  of  that  unhappy  woman.  How 
grateful  should  this  parish  be  that  she  has  no  longer  any 
power  in  it!  and  yet,  I  know  not,  her  name  is  never 
mentioned,  or  her  form  intrudes  itself  upon  my  fancy, 
but  I  shudder.  I  know  no  braver  a  man  exists  than  my 
cousin,  John  Lawrence,  and  still,  I  never  hear  an  allusion 
to  her  in  his  presence,  but  he  seems  as  much  moved  as 
myself." 

"  That,  dear  Ellen,  is  from  hate,  not  fear :  I  am  sure 
I  have  as  good  reasons  for  fearing,  as  he  has  for  hating 
this  terrible  creature ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  I  was  made 
in  a  gentler  mould  than  the  noble-minded  John  Law- 
rence, yet,  of  all  things,  I  should  wish  to  meet  her." 

Miss  Groveby  shook,  and  clung  to  her  lover.  "  Oh, 
dear  William,  I  would  rather  journey  with  you  to  the 
Indies  than  you  should  ever  see  her:  don't,  don't,  dear 
love,  think  of  any  retaliation:  a  scholar,  and  of  thy  gen- 
tleness, is  but  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  a  tigress :  a  ferocious 
creature  which  would  tear  more  flesh  than  thou,  sweet 
love,  hast  the  strength  to  heal,  though  thy  power 
exceeded  thy  philanthropy,  thy  means,  thy  wish." 

"Dear  angel,  it  may  be  so:  in  all  things  but  my 
studies,  my  gentle  Ellen  shall  be  my  monitor." 

"  May  God  direct  my  counsels !  Oh,  William,  be  not 
long  from  me;  I  pine  until  your  return:  I  will  study 
some  labour  to  show  my  love.     I  wish  your  journey 
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could  be  begun  and  finished  in  one  day :  but  Mr.  Stratford 
fixing  the  hour  of  meeting  so  late  in  the  night — poor 
fellow,  a  needless  fixing;  but  then,  there  is  no  way  of 
communicating  with  him;  it  will  be  impossible.  But, 
dear  William,  be  back  early  to-morrow  morning :  recol- 
lect," continued  Ellen,  with  the  extreme  of  tenderness 
and  love,  "  this  is  our  first  parting,  I  know  it  is  a  weak- 
ness, but  I  have  a  strange  fear." 

"  Come,  sweet  Ellen,  you  are  always  to  find  fortitude, 
I,  the  learning." 

"  True,  could  I  be  with  you,  or  any  of  my  cousins,  then 
would  my  heart  be  lighter." 

"  I  know,  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  hours :  it  will  only 
make  us  love  better"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  small 
attempt  to  be  merry. 

Ellen  answered  with  a  sigh,  and  with  another  look  of 
intense  love. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  I  feel,  sweet,  sweet,  oh !  dearly  sweet 
Ellen,  that  we  cannot  love  more.  And  a  thousand,  and 
a  thousand  kisses  reward  thy  choice.  I  will  devote  a 
life  to  thanking  thee,  thou  first,  first  love.  Man  loves 
but  once,  even  as  he  has  but  one  life ;  but  though  death 
conquers  the  last,  his  arrow  is  powerless  against  the  first. 
It  is  our  first  separation,  but  oh !  how  delightful  to  know 
that  not  a  moment  but  that  07ie  thinks  of  me !  and  then, 
to  think  again  of  what,  and  where,  and  how  the  dear  angel 
is,  moves,  muses,  and  acts.  Oh!  these  are  the  items  that, 
when  summed  up,  make  so  large  a  total  of  love;  and  I 
will  be  a  very  careful  arithmetician." 

"  Stay,  cousin  Robert  comes  this  way :  let  this  be  our 
parting." 

And  the  embrace  only  lost  its  hold  as  the  steps  of  the 
intruder  came  too  near  for  the  secrecy  of  innocent, 
lasting,  first  love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*^  Well  but,  Clough,  when  are  we  to  go  down  to  the 
grotto?  When  am  I  to  have  my  dear  WilUam  in  these 
arms?  You  will  please  to  recollect  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  money  expended  upon  this  scheme;  now, 
if  it  should  go  wrong  after  all,  I  shall  go  mad  after  it  all; 
that  is  all." 

"  Do,  Lady  Bourgoin,  be  a  little  patient;  it  cannot  go 
wrong:  Harecroft  has  just  returned,  and  he  says  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  right." 

"  Will  there  be  any  danger  in  entrapping  my  truant?" 

"Of  course,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  if  the  machinery 
was  not  both  strong,  and  in  good  condition:  but  you 
will  find  that  the  working  points  are  well  lubricated,  and 
this  must  necessarily  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"  It's  a  heavenly  place,  is  it  not,  Clough?  and  not 
very  deep  in  the  earth?  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  too 
deep.     Is  it  very,  very  dark?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  is  there  no  means  of  letting  the  darkness  out?" 

"  (Here's  aristocratical  learning  for  you !)  Why,  no, 
Madam,  but  we  can  mix  it  up  with  many-coloured 
lights,  some  sweet,  pretty,  pretty  rays." 

"  Oh!  that  will  be  fanciful,  and  surely  will  soften  the 
obduracy  of  my  truant.  And  you  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  find  us?" 
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"  Oh,  impracticable :  the  entrance  is  in  a  wood,  and, 
doubtless,  has  been  unknown  for  ages;  though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  was  once  well  known  and  used,  though 
remote,  indeed,  the  time." 

"  You  will  take  care  to  have  plenty  of  light :  you  say 
it  will  need  no  furniture  or  ornament,  in  order  to  make 
it  look  more  fairy-like  and  romantic?" 

"  Oh,  nature  has  done  more  than  could  all  the  trades- 
men and  artists  of  the  land." 

"  I  think  we  might  risk  taking  a  couple  of  servants ; 
my  own  maid,  and,  and — " 

"  Be  betrayed?  No,  no;  alone  it  must  be  done — until 
your  adored  shall  become  as  willing  as  yourself — when 
you  are  reconciled." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  lady,  putting  her  laced  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes :  "  the  cruel,  cruel  Adonis." 

Now,  lest  the  reader  may  imagine  that  the  genius  of 
Miss  Clough  had  really  discovered  a  fairy  region  in  this 
railway  land,  we  will  do  that  for  his  benefit,  which  Miss 
Clough  did  not  find  convenient  to  do  for  her  patron — 
we  will  tell  the  truth  about  this  grotto. 

This  cave,  then,  of  sparkling  gems  and  youth-dream 
wonders,  was  an  old  salt-mine,  which  had,  probably, 
not  been  worked  for  what  Miss  Clough  termed,  "  count- 
less ages."  It  was  unknown  in  the  county,  and  the 
entrance,  not  the  shaft,  but  the  way  in  which  the  work- 
men had  ascended  and  descended  from  and  to  their 
labours,  was  found  to  be  amidst  some  huge  brambles; 
and  as  Miss  Clough,  when  a  little  girl,  was  black- 
berrying  in  this  spot,  she  accidentally  tumbled  into  it. 
She  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  extricate  herself, 
and  even  then,  not  before  the  next  morning.  Her  fright, 
which  occasionally  visited  her  through  life,  did  not, 
however,  induce  her  to  tell  the  secret.  She  imagined 
there  might  be  some  hidden  treasure,  or  something  else 
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equally  wonderful,  so  she  kept  the  discovery  to  her- 
self. 

Knowing  her  own  agonies,  she  thought  what  a  nice 
place  it  would  be,  in  which  to  thrust  an  enemy;  and 
there  secure  him,  or  her,  from  being  a  foe  any  longer. 
A  strange  calculation  it  may  be  thought  for  a  child  to 
make,  but  it  is  the  very  one  she  did  make. 

And  it  was  the  one,  which  gave  such  frightful  originality 
to  her  actions,  fearlessness  to  her  designs,  and  boldness 
to  their  execution.  For  she  always  considered  this  as 
the  strong-hold  of  her  revenge;  the  mighty  castle  of 
her  strength,  the  refuge,  should  she  be  defeated  in  open 
field:  the  retreat  when  allies  had  deserted  her,  and  a 
reverse  had  come  upon  her  forces. 

The  passage  to  the  old  salt-mine  was  merely  a  dark 
and  devious  way,  rudely  enough  cut  through  the  earthy 
a  hole  capable  of  admitting  two  a-breast.  The  old  mine 
itself  was  certainly  magnificent,  as  all  salt-mines  in 
Cheshire  are. 

Still,  it  was  anything  but  the  grotto  Miss  Clough  had 
painted  to  the  warm  imagination  of  Lady  Bourgoin. 

She  had,  however,  wonderfully  fancified  the  chief 
apartment  with  lights  and  stalactic  ornaments^  and  she 
had  exceedingly  strengthened  another  apartment. 

Made  it  strong  as  her  breast,  and  as  unforgiving;  hard- 
hearted as  her  purpose:  a  prison  so  dreadful  that,  as 
compared,  Bastileism,  and  Inquisition  strong-holds  were 
mere  human  inventions. 

One  other  knew  of  this  lahyrinth — for  partly  in  that 
consisted  its  strength — and  his  name  was  Joshua  Horn- 
blower:  an  old  man  was  Joshua  now  getting,  some  seventy- 
three  or  so.  And  in  order  to  tell  the  reader  why  he 
came  to  be  in  possession  of  this  great  secret,  we  must 
premise  that  it  was  because  Miss  Clough  had  a  still 
greater  secret  against  Mr,  Hornblower;  and  this  it  was* 

X 
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Twenty-three  years  before  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak,  a  terrible  murder  had  taken  place  in  the  large 
cheesing  farm  of  Mr.  Hornblower;  the  facts  of  which 
appeared  to  be  these.  One  Jane  Darcy  was  a  dairy- 
maid in  Hornblower*s  service;  also  was  a  ploughman,  of 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Warburton,  and  though  there  was 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  courtship  between  them, 
beyond  the  joking  of  all  farm-houses,  yet,  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  appearing  to  be  in  the  family-way,  he  was  the 
only  man  that  gossip  could  fix  upon  as  the  ruinator  of 
poor  Jane.  For,  otherwise,  Jane  was  a  good  servant, 
and  a  good  girl. 

Now,  this  was  an  awkward  circumstance,  but  nothing 
to  what  followed,  for  Jane  was  found — through  some  of 
her  clothes  being  seen  floating — drowned  in  a  pit,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  farm-house.  She  was  taken 
out,  when  terrific  marks  of  violence  were  discovered 
upon  her  body;  and  it  was  also  found,  upon  further 
examination,  that  she  was  farther  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy  than  had  generally  been  supposed.  The 
sides  of  the  pit  were  of  strong  clay,  a  fact  which  the 
murderer  had  not  sufficiently  noted;  for  there  were  the 
print-marks  of  his  shoes,  as  strongly  and  as  well  defined 
as  though  they  had  been  made  to  cast  from.  But  the 
most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most  important  thing,  was 
an  imprint  of  the  murderer's  knee,  and  one,  too,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  the  villain  had 
worn  a  pair  of  fustian  corded  breeches,  and  (as  if  for  no 
other  purpose  but  detection)  a  small  patch  of  the  same 
material  was  on  the  knee,  with  this  diiference,  that  the 
cords  ran  horizontally  instead  of  up  and  down  the  leg, 
as  did  the  others.  Casts  were  immediately  and  carefully 
made  from  these  moulds,  and  suspicion  falling  upon 
Jonathan  Warburton — simply  because  he  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  unfortunate  girl's  lover,  for  no  lad 
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had  ever  borne  a  better  character — ^he  was  at  once  seized ; 
nor  could  there  be  a  doubt,  for  not  only  did  the  casts 
agree  with  his  strong  iron-shod  shoes,  and  knee  breeches, 
but  there  were  the  undeniable  marks  of  the  clay  upon  both. 

This  was  enough:  for  though  he  denied,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  any  guilty  knowledge,  still  no  one 
could  have  a  reasonable  doubt.  He  was  committed  for 
trial,  and  though  all  agreed  as  to  his  guilt,  yet  some 
thought  that  his  master,  Joshua  Hornblower,  was  too 
persevering  in  getting  up  evidence  against  him:  but, 
then,  it  was  a  terrible  affair  to  happen  upon  a  man's 
premises,  and  so  he  had  a  right  to  see  that  the  punish- 
ment was  suiting. 

In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  ploughman's 
humble  friends,  nothing  could  save  him:  he  was  hung, 
though  protesting  with  increasing  firmness  to  the  last, 
that  he  was  innocent.  With  all  this,  the  mob  yelled 
him  to  the  halter — and  then  into  eternity. 

And  there  the  affair  rested. 

All  over  the  world,  save  in  one  small  part  of  it,  that 
was  in  Miss  Clough's  flat  breast:  from  two  or  three 
things  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge — and  they 
were  so  small,  that  they  never  would  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  else — she  was  satisfied  that  Horn- 
blower  was  the  man  who  ought  to  have  been  yelled  into 
heaven,  and  not  the  poor  hind. 

And  this  she  was  resolved  to  find  out. 

And  she  did,  though  it  took  some  time  and  ingenuity. 

She  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  family;  was 
at  the  house  a  great  deal,  during  these  wretched  trans- 
actions: and  one  day  (some  time  after  the  expiation  of 
the  murder)  she  heard  Hornblower  say,  when  taking  his 
afternoon's  nap  (for  she  had  discovered  that  this  was 
the  only  time  he  slept)^  "  why  will  they  hong  me?  why 
will  they  hong  me?  " 
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This  set  the  young  lady  to  watching  his  movements^ 
and  she  observed  that  when  fetching  the  cows,  he  ever 
looked  most  anxiously  around  him  when  he  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fatal  pit,  and  this — though  out  of 
the  way — he  always  made.  Then  he  surveyed,  most  care- 
fully, a  huge  holly  bush,  and  bramble  bed:  then  walked 
away.  This  she  had  so  often  seen,  that,  just  to  try 
him,  she  hid  herself  in  the  bramble,  and  when  the 
farmer,  as  usual,  came  to  look  if  the  bushes  were  pro- 
gressing favourably  for  the  black-berry  season,  she  jump- 
ed up,  and  cried,  "Bah!" 

Hornblower  screamed,  and  fell  senselessly. 

Miss  Clough  found  that  she  was  right,  made  her 
retreat  without  being  seen  by  Hornblower;  and  the  next 
day,  resumed  her  ingenious  studies,  and  in  their  course, 
discovered  why  the  bushes  possessed  so  much  interest 
for  the  prosecutor  of  Jonathan  Warburton.  This  was 
in  finding  the  swivel  end  of  a  flail,  the  very  blud- 
geon which  had  dealt  out  the  stunning  blow  to  poor 
Jane  Darcy.  The  reader  may  ask  why  this  stupid 
piece  of  evidence  was  not  destroyed;  yes,  but  then  he 
must  ask  why  a  murderer  does  not  rake  up  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  or  let  him  ask  away — such  was  the  fact,  and 
this  with  a  sudden  recollection,  bursting  on  the  fair 
inquisitor's  mind,  as  to  seeing  Hornblower  leave  the 
murdered  girl's  apartment,  twice,  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner,  proved  to  her  that  he  (and  not  poor  Jonathan 
Warburton,)  was  the  miner  as  well  as  the  murderer  of 
Jane. 

Well,  the  youthful  Barbara  Clough  dreamed  a  dream, 
and,  of  course,  told  it  to  the  paralyzed  Mr.  Hornblower: 
we  need  not  say  that  the  dream  possessed  the  secret  of 
her  discovery;  she  boldly  accused  him  of  the  murder! 

Mr.  Hornblower  a  second  time  saluted  the  earth. 
■■    After  he  recovered,  he  rushed  to  his  pistols,  whether 
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to  shoot  himself  or  accuser,  is  not  known;  but  she  seized 
his  arm,  and  told  him  that  so  far  from  his  needing  to  do 
a  rash  act,  he  had  only  to  join  her  in  a  little  piece  of 
revenge,  that  she  then  had  in  hand,  and  she  would  save 
him;  ay,  if  all  the  constables  in  Europe  were  after  him, 
but,  first  of  all,  she  must  have  his  written  confession, 
stating,  at  length,  how  he  had  effected  the  murder,  and 
the  hanffino;  of  Jonathan. 

Upon  the  mysterious  entry  of  the  mine  being  shown 
him,  he  gladly  agreed :  he  felt,  that  with  some  improve- 
ment, it  was  a  place  in  which  he  never  could  be  captured : 
for  though  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  from  his 
birth,  he  had  never  suspected  the  retreat;  beside,  the  su- 
perior genius  of  his  new  ally  had  completely  mastered  him. 

And  the  sum  of  the  terrible  confession  was  this:  the 
girl  had  been  ruined  by  himself;  and  he  having  a  grown- 
up family  of  daughters,  a  wife  of  great  determination 
to  assert  her  rights,  and  he  also  being  the  churchwarden 
of  the  parish,  he  thought  it  better  to  kill  poor  Jane  than 
let  her  become  a  mother.  On  the  fatal  night  it  was 
agreed  between  the  murderer  and  his  victim  that  they 
should  meet  near  the  pit,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
final  arrangement;  she  had  to  steal  out  of  bed  for  the 
purpose,  whilst  Hornblower,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
had  a  cow  to  attend  to,  during  the  night,  never  went 
to  his. 

But  though  he  did  not  go  to  bed,  he  stole  to  that  of 
the  sleeping  hind,  poor  Jonathan,  and  dressed  himself 
in  his  clothes,  taking  his  own  into  the  shippon,  and  after 
he  had  stunned  the  girl  with  the  instrument  named,  he 
threw  her  into  the  pit,  and  there  held  her  until  he  knew 
she  was  drowned,  his  right  knee  kneeling  in  the  clay. 
He  then  returned  to  Jonathan's  room,  undressed,  then 
put  on  his  own  clothes,  went  to  bed,  and  said  the  cow 
was  all  right,  which  was  the  case. 
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Thus,  then,  the  murder  was  fixed  upon  the  man  hung 
at  Chester:  and  thus  his  innocence:  and  thus  the  prayers, 
to  this  hour,  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  all  may  be  as 
happy  in  another  state,  as  poor  Jonathan  Warburton. 

Hornblower  affected  to  go  from  home  several  days, 
but,  in  reality,  with  his  instructor,  it  was  only  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  mine,  this  was  done  by  them 
most  satisfactorily ;  so  much  so,  that  Hornblower — who 
had  some  mining  skill — was  resolved  to  cut  a  passage 
from  the  wino^  of  the  mine  nearest  his  house  into  an  old 
granary:  from  that  again,  he  had  long  had  a  secret 
passage  to  his  own  room. 

He  now  looked  upon  himself  as  safe,  and  particularly 
through  an  act  of  Miss  Clough's,  which  also  rendered 
her  so. 

It  was  this,  and  the  reason  why  Hornblower  was  ever 
entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  mine;  she  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  young  farmer  (more  so  than 
ever  she  was  with  John  Lawrence),  and  the  youthful 
yeoman,  again,  was  equally  smitten  with  a  salt-master's 
daughter.  This  Miss  Clough  discovered,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  hide  her  in  the  salt-mine  for  life :  and,  of 
course,  as  she  did  not  intend  to  give  her  any  food  or 
lio^ht,  she  concluded  that  her  life  would  not  last  for  ever. 

But  before  this  project  was  fully  entered  upon,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  mine  should  be  made  a  little  more 
puzzling,  and  this  is  the  way  it  became  so  fearfully 
strong;:  which  consisted  in  its  beino^  made  into  a 
labyrinth.  And  it  was  done  by  herself  and  Hornblower. 
And  simply  enough,  too.  They  found  that  by  having  a 
sliding  door,  just  so  as  to  cut  a  passage  in  two,  as  it 
were,  that  escape  was  out  of  the  question.  But  then 
the  slide  must  not  be  known  to  the  prisoner  as  a  door: 
so,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  made  to  look  exactly  like  the 
other  rock  salt,  being  made  of  wood  and  encrusted  with 
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about  a  foot  thick  of  that  useful  mineral.  This,  then, 
cut  off  the  way  as  effectually  as  a  side  of  rock  would,  of 
a  mile  in  thickness.  There  needed  no  locks  to  these 
terrible  prison-doors:  the  serj^et  was  all,  same  as  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  or  a  calf  in  a  tether,  it  is  only  knowing  how 
to  loosen  the  loop,  and  then  liberty. 

Mr.  Hornblower,  then,  had  another  journey  to  see  after 
a  large  fortune  left  him  in  Ireland :  he  was  away  a  fort- 
night, and  during  his  absence,  that  is,  from  home,  the 
passage  was  cut  to  the  old  granary;  the  two  working 
like  buried  miners.  Mr.  Hornblower  now  gave  himself 
up  to  ease,  conviviality,  and  how  to  get  a  secret  against 
Miss  Clough. 

For  this  purpose  he  opened  to  her  his  purse,  and 
would  insist  that  she  took  a  twenty  or  forty  if  she 
wanted  it.  It  was  through  such  sums  as  these  that 
she  was  enabled  to  make  her  uncle  Kent,  when  he  first 
played  truant,  so  comfortable,  and  herself  so  capable  of 
watchino^  for  the  release  of  Beechwood.  Not  that  One 
of  her  family  ever  dreamed  that  she  had  any  private 
resources ! 

As  to  the  young  lady  who  was  to  have  been  the  first 
victim.  Providence  took  her  to  himself,  as  if  in  pity  for 
the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  her:  she  died  of  con- 
sumption. And  her  lover  was  so  shocked  that  he  left 
the  kingdom :  so  that,  though  the  youthful  Barbara  was 
relieved  of  her  rival,  she  did  not  succeed  in  transferring 
the  swain  to  herself. 

However,  Mr.  Hornblower  was  not  long  in  getting 
enough  against  his  terrible  confessor:  at  all  events,  he 
had  enough  when  she  set  her  wits  to  work,  to  rid  herself 
of  the  proprietor  of  Beechwood — Sir  Joseph  Vernon. 

So  he,  as  we  have  said,  enjoyed  very  considerable 
peace  of  mind:  thinking  that,  after  all,  killing  one 
animal  was  no  more  sinful  (in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord)  than 
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another :  that  is,  you  are  not  to  kill  anything  unless  when 
very  obnoxious;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  Mr.  Horn- 
blower  carry  this,  that  he  would  not  allow  a  sparrow  to 
be  slain,  or  even  a  rat,  unless  it  and  friends  became  too 
easy  in  their  circumstances — too  numerous,  and  too 
roistering,  and  that  too,  out  of  his  corn  stacks — all  of 
which  got  him  the  character  of  being  a  remarkably 
humane  man,  save  by  one  or  two;  there  is  sure  to  be 
one  or  two  who  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world! 

The  farmer  would  now,  however,  have  enjoyed  his 
reputation,  his  wealth,  and  his  big  arm-chair;  indeed,  his 
years  made  comforts  a  little  more  welcome — but  for  Miss 
Clough's  demands  as  to  his  immediate  co-operatiooi  in  the 
grotto  scheme  of  the  Lady  Bourgoin,  and  the  retaliation 
business  for  being  suspended,  in  two  senses^  at  Beech- 
wood,  the  one  from  the  battlement,  with  the  fiend-arm, 
the  other,  by  the  same  machinery,  from  the  lady-of-the- 
manor-ship.  The  last  vexed  her  most,  although  it  did 
not  terrify  her  so  much  at  the  time. 

And  then  the  lady,  as  she  wanted  to  work  herself  up 
to  a  nice  state  of  fiendry,  tried  to  make  herself  believe 
that  her  abductor,  Stratford^  entrapper  of  her  wily  self — 
and  then  her  ribs  began  to  creak — had  murdered  her 
dear  brother  James.  He  had  said,  "  your  brother  is 
dead ; "  how,  else,  could  he  have  known  that?  and  then 
the  lady  wept.  And  then  she  once  more  thought  of  her 
being  tricked  by  a  youth,  and  then  she  thought  of  the 
salt-mine,  and  then  she  laughed.  This  shows  how 
nearly  joy  is  tied  to  woe;  how  soon  (sometimes)  the 
most  miserable  pangs  are  followed  and  alleviated  by  the 
most  buoyant  hopes;  the  most  joyous  fancies. 

Miss  Clough  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  was  happy. 

These  things,  however,  troubled  Mr.  Hornblower 
much,  because  when  he  entered  into  a  partnership  for  the 
salt-mine,  he  only  reckoned  u];on  it  for  his  own  use  and 
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home  business  :  never  thinking  there  would  be  such  a  de- 
mand for  all  things  foreign  to  the  undertaking,  that  of  its 
being  a  place  of  safety,  of  retreat :  not  a  wholesale 
murder  warehouse.  Because  he  knew  from  experience, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  plan,  nay,  to  execute  a  homi- 
cide, than  it  is  to  be  prepared  to  answer  the  most  trifl- 
ing, though  sure  to  be  very  perplexing  —  questions, 
afterwards.  To  account  for  fifty  things  which  ought 
never  to  have  come  into  the  transaction  at  all,  to  look 
and  act  as  if  you  knew  nothing  about  it :  these  things 
he  knew,  and  wisely  considered  that,  although  it  might 
be  easy  to  get  both  the  young  men  into  their  living  grave, 
there  might  be  a  lot  of  these  difficulties  so  turn  up,  that 
once  more  he  would  be  as  deeply  involved  in  finesse 
and  manoeuvre  as  he  was  in  the  days  when  he  used  to 
start  up  and  shout ;  "  why  will  they  hong,  why  will  they 
hong  me  V 

Then  he  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  low  brutality  of 
Harecroft,  and  of  another  ruffian  whom  Miss  Clough  had 
hired  in  London;  not  that  he  feared  them  peaching, 
but  their  roistering  temerity. 

And  again,  he  knew  how  inferior  he  was  both  in 
stratagem  and  nerve  to  his  ally :  it  is  true  there  was 
one  good  thing  about  it,  there  was  plenty  of  money : 
for  Miss  Clough  had  told  him  that  Lady  Bourgoin 
would  no  more  mind  j620,000,  than  the  flirt  of  a  fan — 
could  not  he  get  the  bulk  of  it  into  his  own  hands  ? 
fly  to  America;  marry,  there,  a  wife  that  would  not 
be  so  sulky  and  tyrannical  as  the  lady  who,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  had  claimed  such  rights  over  him  ?  to  be 
sure  he  could,  and  to  be  sure  he  would,  then  leave 
Miss  Clough  and  her  ladyship  to  fight  it  out ;  ha,  ha  ! ; 
give  it  out  he  was  dead,  and  not  live  in  fear  of  the 
deviPs  first  born,    his   ally.     Then  even    the   salt-mine 
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itself  would  be  no  terror  to  him ;  for  it  was  one.  Ay,  ay, 
this  must  be  the  plan,  he  would  affect  to  be  most  hearty 
in  the  affair,  and  then  off — off. 

And  these  thoughts,  with  a  toast  and  ale,  made  his 
heart  as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  balloonish  as  they  were 
in  his  courting  days :  he  verily  revelled  again  in  the 
thoughts  of  starting  a  new  life  in  America  :  a  handsome 
young  wife  in  America ;  then  he  supped  his  warm  ale  and 
then — "ah!  what^s  that  ?^^  and  the  American  farmer  let 
drop  his  ale,  and  flew  to  the  kitchen-poker. 

"At  thy  same  tricks  again,  Joshua,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Hornblower,  who  was  knitting  near  her  husband,  "  no- 
thing but  a  bit  of  a  brick  fallen  deaun  th^  chimley,  and 
yet  it  makes  thee  start  like  a  murderer.^' 

The  farmer  quietly  put  down  the  poker,  and  sat  down 
in  his  chair,  whilst  the  big  drops  of  perspiration  jumped 
from  his  brow. 

His  wife  looked  at  him,  looked  again,  and  tried  to 
catch  his  eye  :  she  only  saw  those  drops  which,  she  felt 
assured,  should  have  come  from  the  organ  she  wished 
to  see,  not  as  fountains  springing  from  a  desert — she 
again  peered,  but  he  was  too  busily  employed  in  picking 
up  the  broken  beer-pot  to  see  her,  or  be  fairly  seen 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CoLOKEL  O'Craizem  was  still  enjoying  himself  in  gaol: 
tellino^  all  his  Beechwood  friends  that  he  was  resolved 
to  lie  the  debt  out  of  Miss  Clough's;  and  that  if  they 
would  insist  of  paying  it  for  him,  giving  him  the  amount, 
he  would  prefer  it  should  be  put  into  his  old  landlady's 
hands,  and  she  not  to  tell  him  that  she  had  the  money 
at  all;  on  the  contrary,  just  blow  him  up  every  week's 
end  for  his  lodgings,  milk-money,  and  boot-patching,  the 
same  as  she  had  used  to  do !  This  hint  was  afterwards 
acted  upon.  Then  he  told  all  his  visitors  that  he  was 
writing  a  book  to  prove  that  the  devil  casts  his  skin 
every  thousand  years;  and  that  it  is  as  equally  certain 
that  a  woman  is  ordained  to  wear  it — 

And,  that  Barbara  Clough  was  the  present  possessor. 

These  fancies  pleased  the  Groveby  folks  very  much, 
when  they  went  to  visit  him,  as  he  was  still  in  Chester 
castle.  He  had  tried  by  habeas  to  remove  to  the  King's 
Bench,  but  when  the  old  squire  became  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  he  was  quite  content  to  dignify  a  country  gaol. 
Besides,  it  was  handier  for  his  patrons  of  Groveby  to 
come  and  see  him,  and  bring  him  all  sorts  of  snug 
presents ! 

He  was  talking  about  the  injustice  of  Ireland  against 
his  mother  country,  England,  when  entered  Fribble. 
Fribble,  of  late,  had  not  only  dressed  better,  but  could 
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afford  hot  rum  and  water  at  the  Beechwood-Arms, 
instead  of  cold  porter  in  cool  pewter.  Indeed,  his  visit 
to  Chester  was  the  most  important  one  of  his  life,  being 
for  nothing  less  than  to  advise  with  his  county  agents 
as  to  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  timber  sale,  which 
was  to  take  place  that  night. 

Fribble  wanted,  for  a  long  time,  to  make  an  impression, 
and  believing  that  the  day  had  now  come  when  he  could 
do  so — for  besides  dining  at  a  principal  hotel,  he  had 
drunk  a  pint  of  wine — now  felt  mighty  big,  cozy,  and  a 
bit  impudent :  feeling  these  things,  and  also  a  desire  to 
show  his  greatness,  he  walked  into  the  debtors'  ward  of 
the  castle  as  we  have  seen.  Besides,  he  knew  in  a  few 
days  he  should  have  instructions  to  lodge  a  detainer 
against  O'Craizem.     Oh !  his  greatness  must  have  vent. 

"  Well,  Colonel;  plenty  of  time  to  let  your  moustaches 
grow,  here?  some  time  since  you  were  fetched  out  of  the 
Beechwood-Arms?" 

Paddy  saw,  with  Paddy's  usual  astuteness,  that  the 
attorney  had  got  it  into  his  head  that,  after  all,  a  frog 
might  become  a  bull,  and  so  at  once  (offering  his  hand) 
said,  so  that  all  could  hear  him ;  "  how  are  the  butter- 
milk dinners  getting  on?" 

"Where  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  gentleman, 
who  had  just  partaken  of  so  very  different  a  beverage 
to  his  dinner. 

"  In  your  one-window  dining-room,  when  at  home!'* 

"  Come,  come,  sir;  less  familiarity.*' 

"  By  my  soul,  I  want  as  little  familiarity  as  possible 
with  the  legal  agent  of  a  witch :  when  did  you  hear  from 
mother  Hecate?" 

"  To-day :  and  I  have  orders  from  that  best  of 
ladies — " 

"What!  mother  Hecate?" 

A  running  laugh  from  all  the  prisoners. 
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"  I  mean,  I  mean,"  said  the  small  attorney,  "  Miss 
Clough,  to  lodge  detainers  against  Colonel  O'Craizem, 
of  no  regiment,  and  of  no  county — " 

"  By  my  boot,  Fribble,  if  you  are  going  to  detain  me, 
although  in  a  prison,  the  devil's  in't  if  I  sha'n't  belong 
to  some  place,  whether  that  place  belongs  to  any  county 
or  not:  mind  and  don't  spake  trason,  Fribble." 

Mr.  Fribble,  as  he  thought  that  he  would  humble  the 
prisoner,  at  the  prison-bars,  for  that  was  what  he  was 
playing  at,  worked  himself  round,  and  so  said,  "  I  shall 
make  somebody  else  stare,  before  twelve  hours  are  over, 
although  I  am  above  twenty  miles  off  the  s23ot,  and — " 

"  Timber  r^  sneeringly  remarked  the  colonel,  giving  a 
wink  to  his  chums. 

"Ah!"  thought  Fribble,  "how  can  he  know  that  I 
am  going  to  stop  the  timber  sale?  Mendicant!"  jutted 
Fribble  at  the  colonel. 

"  Mend-I-can't,  though  you  drive  me  from  braking 
stones  to  mend-a-city." 

"  Breaking  stones,  or  mending  the  city  walls,  is  quite 
good  enough  for  such  a  fellow." 

This  produced  a  roar  from  all  the  poor  debtors. 

"  I  shall  make  some  of  you  laugh  in  another  way," 
said  the  enraged  lawyer;  finding  that  nothing  he  could 
say  would  make  the  least  impression  upon  the  dissolute 
fellows. 

"  ril  tell  you  what.  Fribble,"  said  the  colonel,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  turkey-red,  and  turkey-vexed  lawyer: 
*^  it  is  of  no  use  tightening  your  braces  at  front,  if  the 
button  is  off  behind:  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
freezing  snow,  but  there  is  less  in  long-poling  a  mongrel 
lap-dog:  you  are  like  a  water-cart  whose  business  is  to 
lay — but  ever  precedes  its  labours  by  kicking  up  a — dust : 
you  will  go  through  more  changes,  before  you  die,  than  a 
bad  property.     What  is  so  miserable  as  a  disappointed 
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torn  cat  in  a  wet,  dark,  winter's  morning?  a  gentleman 
that  cannot  be  seen  but  whin  passing  a  gas-post;  and 
what  will  you  be  whin  Miss  Clough  withdraws  her  light? 
In  love,  unlike  law,  possession  signifies  nine  parts  of 
satiety;  for  if  too  much  water  spoils  the  rum,  or  whisky, 
can  we  wonder  that  inordinate  rains  should  have  the 
same  effect  upon  our  own  spirits,  and  cause  a  depression 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  humble  bees  themselves. 
Always  git  your  work  done  before  it  rains,  even  if  it  be 
watering  the  streets.  You  think.  Fribble,  Miss  Clough 
will  advance  you  to  the  post  of  her  cat's  paw!  Bah!  it 
will  take  you  years  to  git  as  high  as  Tom  Harecroft: 
she  wants  more  game  in  her  breed  of  cocks:  she  may 
pretend  you  are  one,  and  send  you  out  to  a  walk,  but  it 
will  be  only  for  the  young  cocks'  sparring  butt:  just  a 
place  to  whack  in  their  young  spurs,  without  the  fear  of 
braking  their  own  off,  or  getting  a  slap  for  their  temerity. 
But  mark.  Fribble,  this  is  not  the  walk:  this  is  not  a 
farm  which  is  bound  to  keep  her  a  dog,  a  dung-hill,  or 
a  humble-bee  black :  so  now,  gintlemen,  what  shall  we 
do  to  this  intruder?  I  would  not  suggest  that  every 
feather  should  be  plucked  out  of  him:  no,  lave  a  few 
in  his  tail,  that  whin  he  gets  to  his  employer  she  may 
know  him:  and  if  she  like,  roast  him  to  death  even 
whilst  living.  Or  let  Tom  Harecroft  nail  him  on  the 
dog-kennel,  as  a  warning  to  all  other  mendicant  and 
otherwise  intrusive  fowl." 

This  was  received  with  immense  applause,  and  the 
debtors  were  about  to  arrange  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
punishment,  when  entered  Mr.  William  Vernon,  asking 
for  Colonel  C^Craizem.  ^ 

The  colonel  was  some  time  before  he  knew — what 
he  termed  his  successor  in  the  aflfairs  of  Lady  Bour- 
goin. 

"  Don't  name  that  detested  wretch;"  said  Mr.  Vernon, 
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colouring  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  Fribble,  and  from  the 
same  cause  too. 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha!  good,  good,"  said  Fribble. 

"What  is  good?"  demanded  Mr.  Vernon  of  Mr. 
Fribble,  sternly. 

"  Only,"  replied  the  attorney,  biting  his  bottom  lip, 
and  thrusting  his  hand  a  little  further  into  his  glove, 
^^  a  man  calling  his  own  wife — '  wretch,'  that's  all." 

"  Thou  art  a  detestable  wretch  to  say  that  that 
monster  is  my  wife,  and — " 

"  Stay,  dear  Billy,"  said  the  colonel,  "  and  before  you 
proceed  further  I  will  just  tell  you  of  all  that  fellow's 
impudence,  and  then  say  what  w^e  shall  do  with  him." 

"  I  know  what  I  shall  do  with  him :  a  daring  fellow 
to  assail  my  honour:  to  say  that  I  am  married  to  any 
woman,  let  at  rest  such  a  has:  as  the  one  he  has 
named :  I  wdll  horsewhip  him  round  these  grounds ;"  and 
Mr.  Vernon  raised  his  whip,  and  a  furious  lashing  would 
have  commenced,  only  for  the  proposal  of  one  df  the 
oldest  prisoners,  which  was  that  he  should  run  the  gaunt- 
let; and  being  carried — anything  but  sotto  voce,  the 
operation  at  once  commenced,  and  only  broke  off  as 
the  unfortunate  wretch  neared  the  Castle  gates:  his 
screams  bringing  not  only  all  the  turnkeys,  but  the 
governor  to  his  rescue. 

He  had  got  a  savage  drubbing  though:  and  for  which 
he  left  a  small  benediction  to  the  prisoners  generally; 
and  to  William  Vernon  he  said  these  words. 

"  Rash  Vernon;  I  will  make  you  pay  hell's  price  for 
this  entertainment." 

Little  was  thought  of  these  words  at  the  time;  but 
much  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  squire's  health  was  so  im- 
proved, that  he  was  promising  his  family  a  trip  to  the 
continent  during  the  next  season :  this  was  the  morning 
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after  the  timber  sale,  and  the  one  on  which  William 
Vernon  was  to  return. 

"  So  soon  as  we  can  get  this  timber  money,  we  will, 
after  clearing  all  off  that's  owing,  and  the  loan,  have  an 
out — that  is,  after  the  weddings,  and  then  all  of  us  can 
go  together." 

"  Papa,"  said  Annis;  "  there  has  some  one  just  arrived 
at  the  front  door — on  horse-back." 

"  Oh,  perhaps,  to  tell  us  how  the  sale  went  off  last 
night.     Has  William  returned  yet?" 

"No,  father,  he  was  not  expected,  even  at  Mr. 
Walford's,  so  soon  as  this;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  go 
there  ^^5^,"  replied  Annis,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  man,  a  little  waggishly :  "  his 
poor  old  grand-father  and  mother,  may  go  to  the  old 
fellow,  now  as  this  Ellen  Groveby — " 

"  Now,  Robert,  don't  say  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Yernon : 
"I  know  he  loves  us  as  well  as  ever  he  did:  and 
therefore,  my  dear,  we  shall  have  two  who  will  love  us, 
after  this  marriage." 

■'    "  By  George,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  d — d  deal  more : 
two  dozen,  at  least." 

This  caused  a  very  great  laugh;  when  entered  the 
messenger. 

The  visitor  was  a  clerk  from  Mr.  Vernon's  new 
attorney,  and  who  had  been  attending  the  great  timber 
sale:  the  squire,  after  desiring  him  to  be  seated, 
asked  his  business. 

"It  is  simply  this — that,  last  night,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  about  to  knock  down  the  first  lot  of 
timber,  Mr.  Fribble  of  Groveby,  here,  stopped  the  sale 
on  behalf  of  Thomas  Vernon — the  heir  apparent — to 
Beechwood." 

Mr.  Vernon's  head  fell. 
;   "  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  "  cannot  there  be  a 
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fair  arrangement  made.  Tom  is  now  old  enough,  and 
let  him  have  a  fair  share — but  I  suppose  it  is  his  mtended 
father-in-law — Mr.  Cracks — that  is  doing  all  this — ^]\ir. 
Cracks  the  spirit-vault  keeper  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge — 
or  perhaps  Tom  is  already  married  to  Julia? — Julia  I 
think  she  is  called." 

"  No,  Madam,  he's  not  married  to  Julia;  I  don't  know 
why,  but  Fribble,  last  night,  was  very  communicative: 
indeed,  I  think  something  must  have  roused  him,  for  he 
seemed  to  take  a  savage  delight  in  the  part  he  had  to 
play." 

"  Pray,  sir,  is  he  married  to  any  other?" 

"  So  Mr.  Fribble  says,  Madam." 

"  Who  might  it  be?"  asked  Annis  Yernon. 

<^  To  his  half-cousin.  Madam,  Mary  Ellen  Clough." 

The  old  squire  fell  off  his  chair,  merely  giving  one 
deep  groan. 

The  rest  of  the  unhappy  family  were  nearly  as  much 
terrified:  they  felt  intuitively  that  the  hand  of 'the 
fatal  enemy  was  in  the  whole;  and  they  feared  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Walford  was  at  once  sent  for :  of  course  he  knew 
everything  about  the  cause  of  his  hasty  summons,  as  he 
had  been  at  the  timber  sale,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring the  best  means  of  making  the  terrible  announce- 
ment, when  the  message  arrived.  Miss  Groveby  heard 
part  of  the  communication,  and  had  feared  all  morning 
that  something  had  troubled  her  grand-papa  very 
greatly. 

The  hour,  too,  in  which  William  Vernon  should  have 
arrived,  had  also  elapsed  without  his  return:  this  so 
began  to  agitate  the  trembling  heart  of  poor  Ellen,  that 
Mr.  Walford  was  greatly  puzzled  how  to  act.  He 
durst  not — ^nay,  he  knew  she  would  not  consent — take 
her  to  Mr.  Vernon's  villa;  as  he  knew  that  William  was 
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to  call  on  his  mistress  before  he  went  to  his  grand- 
father's: so  he  was  sure  that  she  would  stay  at  home  to 
meet  him.  Still  there  was  something  so  rapid  in  their 
terrible  enemy's  movements:  something  so  awfully 
mysterious,  that  Mr.  Walford  was  actually  afraid  to 
leave  Ellen  in  the  house,  without  some  one — and  of 
energy  too — to  watch  over  her. 

These  fears  he  named  to  his  grand-sons,  the  Colliers, 
as  well  as  to  their  mother,  and  desired  them  to  watch 
Ellen  well,  without  letting  her  perceive  it:  they  readily 
consented,  though  almost  as  much  afraid,  not  personally, 
as  poor  Ellen. 

When  the  good  steward  arrived  at  his  master's,  he 
found  him  sinking  fast :  the  change  was  distressing,  and 
though  he  was  sensible  at  intervals,  he  saw  that  a 
termination  to  the  old  man's  life  was  near;  nearer  than 
any  around  him  thought. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Walford,  I  feel  that  God  will  pardon  me; 
but  he  has  rightly  punished  me  on  earth,  in  order 
that  others  may  be  deterred:  I  fear  that  though  he  for- 
gives me,  I  cannot  forgive  this  terrible  woman:  oh,  my 
dears,"  continued  the  dying  man,  embracing  them  all 
tenderly,  ^'  I  am  quite  happy  myself,  but  I  groan  at 
the  wrongs  I  have  done  you:  do  forgive  me!" 

And  all  the  family  dropped  down  on  their  knees,  and 
not  only  forgave,  but  claimed  a  blessing.  "  God,  in  his 
mercy,  bless  you  aU!  There  will  be  a  living  for  my 
beloved  wife  out  of  the  estate:  and  pay — and  pay  so 
much  a-year  towards  the  £10,000  lent  by  my  good  tenant- 
ry— and  may,  also,  God  bless  them:  and  oh!  that  I  could 
have  lived  for  your,  for  their  sakes:  take  me  to  bed.** 

And  he  was  taken;  and  the  day  after,  without  a  strug«- 
gle,  he  died;  his  last  words  being,  "  Oh,  that  poor  Billy 
was  here;  but  I  die  contented:  he  will  be  a  blessing  to 
you  all;  I  feel  he  will;  I  know  he  will." 
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And  SO  ended  the  life  of  a  man,  upon  whom,  and  about 
whom,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  speak;  having  no 
fear  (with  all  his  weaknesses)  that  he  will  have  a  kind 
word  for  the  poor  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation  and  alarm,  when  they  heard  of  these 
dreadful  tidings :  the  death  of  their  benevolent  landlord 
.caused  as  much  grief  in  every  house,  as  though  a  member 
of  its  own  had  departed;  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
beloved.  Nor  was  there  a  single  sigh  about  the  loss 
of  the  money  advanced  to  him,  to  pay  off  his  cruel 
creditoir,  and  now  (so  they  dreaded)  their  new  lady  of 
the  manor. 

Their  fears  were  terrible,  nor  were  they  lessened  the 
day  after  the  death  of  the  squire,  as  the  new  lord  and 
lady  of  Beechwood  arrived,  and,  what  they  dreaded 
equally  with  ignominious  deaths — Miss  Clough;  the 
very  name  of  whom  was  like  cold  lead  making  red-hot 
holes  through  their  hearts. 

It  is  usual,  whenever  a  new  family  comes  to  take 
possession  of  a  mansion,  (through  a  death,)  not  to  disturb 
the  old  one  until  all  reasonable  rights  of  sepulture  and 
domestic  arrangements  can  properly  be  made;  but,  on 
the  very  day  named,  the  parties  arrived,  drove  up  to  the 
old  house,  and  took  possession  at  once;  and  at  once 
turned  out  the  few  domestics  whom  Mr,  Walford  had 
placed  there  for  the  purposes  named  elsewhere.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow,  and  so  terrified  the  tenantry  that  they 
were  almost  afraid  to  follow  the  remains  of  the  poor 
squire  to  his  grave.  For,  already,  it  was  whispered  that 
Miss  Clough  would  put  a  speedy  mark  upon  all  who 
made  themselves  conspicuous  in  their  regret  for  their 
departed  landlord. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  attendance  at  the  funeral 
was  numerous  beyond  precedent,  and  we  will  affirm  that 
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more  real  tears  of  affection  fell  that  day,  than  probably 
ever  dropped  from  the  retained  to  the  retainer. 

The  new  family,  however,  went  into  the  deepest  black, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  sableness  of  the  domestics 
and  all  within  the  house,  as  well  as  the  two  pews  of 
Groveby  church,  particularly  when  visited  the  Sunday 
after  the  funeral,  by  the  new  family. 

Miss  Clough  had  visibly  altered  since  she  knelt  there 
before ;  her  face  was  smaller,  and  the  red  upon  it  fiercer : 
her  eyes  were  actually  frightful;  and  in  the  seat  behind 
her  was  one  who  had  also  partaken  of  the  alteration,  and, 
if  possible,  to  a  greater  extent,  at  least  in  animal  aspect, 
or  villanous  frontage;  this  was  Harecroft. 

He  was  no  longer  in  livery,  as  formerly,  but  was  dressed 
in  black  surtout,  trousers,  and  in  every  way  in  accord- 
ance with  his  advancement;  a  sort  of  house-steward. 

His  eyes  were  of  that  full  convex  shape  known  in 
vulgar,  though  very  useful  parlance,  as  greedy  eyes; 
that  is,  eyes  which  never  look  upon  a  thing  but  they 
wish  its  appropriation.  They  stood  out  more  than  when 
he  was  head-keeper;  they  were  also  nicely  blood-shot; 
showing  that  they  wore  the  right  livery  of  the  mind, 
which  was  also  bloody.  His  face  was  of  the  same  glorious 
hue,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  usually  irrigated  with 
brandy;  and  if  sown,  or  set,  would  have  produced  no- 
thing but  cayenne;  with,  perhaps,  a  middle  drill  of 
deadly  nightshade.  The  half-moons  beneath  his  eyes 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  fiendal  development.  He 
seemed  as  though  he  was  wishing  it  was  Monday,  instead 
of  the  day  of  prayer,  in  order  that  he  might  once  more 
let  the  Groveby  folks  hear  the  reports  of  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  that  organ  which  would  alike  make 
his  pointers  and  other  dogs,  whether  canine  or  masculine, 
bestir  themselves,  and,  of  course,  humble  themselves. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Miss  Clough  was  proud  of  her 
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position,  her  genius,  her  power:  nay,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  at  that  time  saying  to  herself  something  of  this 
sort — that  small  as  her  head  was,  and  little  as  her  bonnet, 
that  the  one  held,  and  the  other  covered  more  brains 
than  was  either  in  that  church,  or  every  parish  that  joined 
the  one  of  Groveby. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  place  was  the  new 
squire;  he  certainly,  when  lifted  out  of  the  carriage, 
caused  an  immense  sensation.     He  looked  well. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  looked  well,  also ;  for  Yaughan's 
servant  man,  and  her  aunt,  again  looked  at  her;  and 
that,  too,  as  though  she  would  have  said,  "  Why  don't 
you  look  like  any  of  the  metals,  instead  of  appearing  a 
degenerate  Clough?"  And  Mary  Ellen,  taking  the  hint, 
and  knowing  she  must  make  some  choice,  selected  the 
old  favourite  of  all  error  committers — brass:  and  it  she 
wore  until  the  end  of  the  rector's  short  prayer,  and  a 
modification  of  it,  such  as  when  oiled  before  polishing,  as 
she  walked  to  the  carriage  door. 

Kector  Yielding  and  his  family  looked  as  if  they  should 
once  more  enjoy  the  uncontrolled  right  of  shooting  over 
Beechwood,  and  have  their  tithes  collected  without  the 
bickering  and  stupidity  of  a  lot  of  farmers — of  capital, 
and  therefore  troubled  with  those  complaints,  as  well  aa 
that  of  obstinacy. 

The  poor  tenants,  and  the  poor  poor,  looked  as  if  they 
felt  about  the  same  that  it  was  supposed  poor  Luke 
Bridge  felt,  the  Sunday  before  he  was  brought  to  that 
church  to  feel  no  more. 

The  church  parted,  nor  were  the  congregation  a  little 
surprised  (including  the  new  family)  in  finding  that  a 
large  placard  had  been  stuck  upon  the  door,  announcing 
a  £1,000  reward,  which  would  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
could  give  such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  "  William  Kent  Vernon,  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford, 
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&c.  &c."  The  amount  to  be  paid  whether  the  unfortu-' 
nate  young  gentleman  should  be  found  alive  or  dead. 
And  this  sum  was  to  be  disbursed  at  the  head-office  of 
the  police  magistracy,  Bow  Street,  London. 

This  evidently  made  Miss  Clough  quake ;  at  least,  one 
or  two  pretty  keen-eyed  people  thought  so :  they  might 
be  wrong,  still,  it  was  evident  she  did  not  like  it.  Hare- 
croft,  upon  being  told  of  what  it  was  all  about,  (for  the 
great  man  could  not  read,  although  he  could  see  the 
words  with  great  perspicacity,)  tore  it  down,  and  then 
went  to  the  Beech  wood- Arms,  drank  a  gill  of  brandy,  and 
afterwards  repaired  to  Beechwood. 

When  Miss  Clough  heard  of  this  act,  she  ordered  into 
her  presence  the  bold  man,  and  after  gently  admonishing 
him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  concluded  by  saying  that 
if  ever  he  did  such  a  thing  again,  without  her  orders, 
she  would  poison  him. 

This  made  him  throw  up  the  brandy,  so  that  it  was 
a  dead  loss :  meaning,  that  he  had  lost  his  money,  and 
felt  deadly  sick :  for  his  mistress  had  not  only  threatened 
him,  but  gave  him  a  reason  how  she  could  settle  him 
without  exciting  the  least  suspicion — merely  say  he 
had  got  smothered,  like  her  brother,  through  having  a 
fit — of  brandy  drinking. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  would  behave  himself,  keep 
sober,  that  he  must  do  whatever  else  he  left  to  do:  he 
might  shoot,  indeed,  whatever  he  liked,  and  bully  every 
body  at  the  bar  of  the  Beechwood- Arms :  but  above  all 
he,  as  well  as  his  agents,  were  to  have  the  ears  of  cats, 
and  bring  her  up,  not  only  all  the  news,  but  the  surmises, 
as  to  who  had  stolen,  or  otherwise  mislaid,  the  beautiful, 
and  well  beloved  William  Kent. 

So  soon  as  Fribble  told  his  patroness  of  his  ill-usage 
in  the  debtor's  ward  of  Chester  castle,  and  the  threat 
he  had  made  to  William  Vernon,  she  took  care  to  give 
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liim  a  week's  employment  in  London.  Of  course, 
Fribble  knew  nothing  of  the  object  of  his  anathema 
being  to  be  stolen  whilst  he  was  away,  and  so  was 
delighted  with  his  journey:  little  thinking,  before  his 
return,  his  arrest  on  that  account  would  be  determined 
upon.  There  certainly  were  great  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  him ;  he  away  at  the  time  of  the  abduction — not 
so  Miss  Clough;  she  was  at  Groveby  next  morning. 

The  lady  dowager  of  the  manor  saw  how  it  was  acting: 
there  might  be  some  suspicion  that  she  was  privy  to  it — 
found  the  money,  and  the  like :  why,  that  was  just  what 
she  wanted  to  be  thought;  to  be  the  cause^  but  not  to  be 
detectable,  either  in  the  capacity  of  instigator,  or  instru- 
ment. That  would  prove  her  cunning,  resolution,  and 
skill  in  evasion  !  She  was  right :  these  were  exactly  the 
impressions  she  had  caused  throughout  the  country. 

Then  she  set  Fribble  to  work  in  serving  notices  to 
quit  to  all  the  tenantry,  but  with  an  intimation,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  the  wish  of  their  new  landlord  to  lose 
the  respected  tenants  of  his  ancestors :  no,  it  was  merely 
the  usual  form. 

The  entire  of  the  late  Beechwood  family  hastened  to 
London,  so  soon  as  they  could  recover  from  the  sad 
blow,  and  get  their  affairs  arranged. 

Then  the  squire  gave  notice  that  the  great  timber 
sale,  which  had  been  delayed,  would  be  carried  out  to  a 
still  greater  extent. 

And  then  he  received  a  notice  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Julia  Cracks,  of  London,  would,  at  once, 
make  suit  as^ainst  him  for  a  breach  of  faith  in  the 
business  of  marriage;  and  that  she  would  lay  her 
damages  at  £20,000,  unless  he  would  remit,  by  return 
of  post,  or  the  next,  one-half  of  that  amount. 

So  that  there  was  already  some  work  for  the  exercise 
of  Miss  Clough's  genius. 
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Not  that  she  was  vext  at  this;  she  was  partly  glad: 
she  wished  to  keep  Tom  gently  stewing;  thinking  the 
process  would  make  him  softer,  and  more  nutritious 
food. 

"  A  pretty  Julier,"  said  the  squire,  "  to  nail  me  in  all 
that  here;  and  what's  moor,  it  serves  me  out;  because, 
I  not  only  promised  the  girl  before  scores  of  witnesses, 
but  I  loved  her  more  than  any  other  woman  I  ever 
seen." 

"  Why,  then,  Sir  Brute,  did  you  not  tell  me  so,  and 
I  would  have  taken  precious  good  care  that  you  had 
never  married  me?" 

"  Tell  yer?  by  George,  there  was  not  time  to  tell 
any  thin:  it  was  all  done  before  I  ever  fairly  thought  of 
it  myself.     It  was  all  alongst  the  old  un  here." 

Miss  Clough  winked  to  her  niece. 

And  the  lady  of  the  manor,  quite  understanding  what 
it  meant,  began  to  wail  and  weep  very  loudly;  and 
demand  if  ever  any  woman  which  had  been  born  upon 
the  globe  was  ever  so  unkindly  treated:  to  dote  upon 
one's  husband,  and  to  be  told  that  he  loves  another 
woman  better:  ho,  ho,  ho!  &c.,  &c. 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  squire,  "  as  I  was  a-takin 
my  airing  in  the  carriage,  1  got  a  hearing,  as  well." 

"What  did  you  hear,  cruel  man?"  demanded  the 
squiress,  still  sobbing. 

"  Why,  something  about  Yaughan's  servant  man. 
Another  sung  something  about  '  many  a  man  nursing 
another  man's  child,  and  thinkin  it  is  his  own,  sir,'  and, 
by  George,  he  looked  at  I  a  good  un." 

"  Oh,  the  Lord  that  made  my  poor  mother's  daughter, 
ho,  ho,  ho!" 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  it,  Mary  Ellen: 
however,  time  will  tell." 

"  There,"  thought   the    aunt,  "  the  young  hussy  is 
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catching  It  now:  it  will,  perhaps,  lessen  the  amount  of 
devil  in  her — I  think  so." 

Miss  Clough  was  wrong  for  once  in  her  life:  it  did 
nothing  of  the  sort;  it  rather  added  a  moiety. 

The  family  chat  was  going  on  in  all  that  agreeableness 
wliich  may  be  expected  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
marriage — when  a  somewhat  dashing  travelling  chaise- 
and-four  turned  one  of  the  outward  comers  of  the  main 
entrance,  and  was  evidently  driving  up  to  the  house. 

In  a  short  time,  the  cards  of  "  Mr.  Joseph  Mellow, 
of  London,"  and  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon,"  of  the 
same  respectable  city,  were  handed  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor;  but  though  presented  to  him,  Miss  Clough  took 
them  off  the  salver,  read  them,  and  saying  "  humph," 
walked  out  of  the  room,  moving  to  her  niece  to  follow 
her:  the  lady  of  the  manor  did  so,  just  as  the  other 
parties  were  entering  the  hall.  They  then  placed 
themselves  so  that,  if  the  visitors  commenced  a  chat 
with  the  squire,  of  such  chat  they  could  hear  every 
word.  » 

"  Well,  Tom,"  commenced  his  brother  Peter,  "  here 
is  my  wife  and  papa-in-law.  I  suppose  you  can't  cheek 
a  return  of  the  compliment :  it  would  be  rather  coarse 
to  present  for  the  one,  a  wench  that  has  been  thick  with 
half  the  servant  men  in  the  parish,  and  for  the  other  a 
journeyman  flat-builder.  Well,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  am  seated  in  the  halls  of  my  ancestors :  Mr.  Mellow, 
take  a  chair:  Augustina,  my  dear,  rest  your  dear  limbs 
upon  that  couch — " 

"  It's  but  a  sofa,  love,"  said  Augustina. 

"Well,  Thomas  Vernon,  Esquire,  how  do  you  do?" 
commenced  Mr.  Joseph  Mellow :  "  you  seen,  Thomas, 
we  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you,  and  visit  the  ancient 
sate  of  the  Vernons :  a  fine  house  it  is,  but  still,  I  should 
not  like  to  investigate  my  money  in  it.'' 
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"Thankee,  thankee:  what  will  you  all  take?" 

"  Why,  you  back  with  us,  Tom :  you  are  breaking 
your  heart  here,"  said  Peter. 

Tom  began  to  blubber. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Peter  Vernon :  "  dear  brother 
Thomas,  if  you  had  only  married  my  friend  Julia,  or 
any  respectable  young  lady." 

"  You  certainly  should  have  married  into  a  good 
family:  they  says — but  I  hope  she  aint  within  hearing; 
for  in  Chester,  indeed,  every  where,  they  do  say  that 
your  wife's  aunt  is  the  most  horriblest  woman  that  ever 
lived:  indeed,  there  is  some  terrible  suspicions  against 
her,  about  William  Yernon — ^beside  killing  the  old 
squire." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  you  know,  Mr.  Mellow,  I  should 
not  so  soon  have  come  to  my  estate,  if  he'd  a  lived." 

"  True,  Tom;  but  do  you  think  you  will  enjoy  it  long? 
Augustina,  my  love,  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room; 
and  don't  listen,  sweet,  because  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say."  The  lady  obeyed  her  husband.  "  Well, 
they  tell  me,  Tom,  that  you  won't  be  long  without  a  heir, 
and  then,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  heir,  when  he  comes, 
will  be  as  short  a  time  without  a  step-father ,  and  so  bang 
goes  our  estate  into  other  hands." 

At  the  very  thought  of  which  Mr.  Mellow  wept. 

And  so  did  Tom. 

And  by  sympathy  sobbed  Augustina,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"See  how  grand-mother  Kent  was  used  when  down 
here." 

"  And  Madame  Benzoni,"  added  Mr.  Mellow. 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter;  "  and  though  grand-father  and 
mother  preferred  William  Kent  before  either  of  us,  yet 
I  should  not  like  to  hear  of  his  murder ;  because  he  was 
always  a  good   boy,   and  a  great   scholar;    and,  what 
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is  more,  Tom,  I  am  sure  he  never  would  do  us  any- 
hurt." 

"  Well,  but  touching  this  other  affair,"  resumed  Mr. 
Mellow,  "  this  affair  of  a  heir  coming,  too — not  as  that 
would  much  ha  mattered  if  things  was  rightly  under- 
stood between  yoursels;  but  as  it  could  not  ha  bin  so — 
your  never  a-meetin  on  her  afore — I  think  you  should 
get  a  act  of  parliament  to  make  the  said  child  choose  its 
own  father." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter;  "  damn  it,  give  us  a  fair  chance 
for  the  estate:  so  long  as  you  enjoy  it  yourself,  or  your 
own,  I  don't  care ;  but  I  have  no  notion  of  a  ploughman's 
brat  coming — Oh,  is  this  the  lady  of  the  manor,  Mary 
Ellen  Clough  as  was?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  cousin  and  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Vernon, 
entering;  "  Augustina — you  see  I  have  heard  your  name 
— I  am  so  happy  to  see  you."  And  in  one  moment  the 
sister-in-laws  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

Joseph  Mellow  embraced  them  both. 

And  said  that  he  never  knew  happiness  until  that 
day! 

"  I  was  just  a-sayin,  Mrs.  Vernon,  how  befittin  that 
people  should  marry  into  respectable  families." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  in  ecstasies  with  her  new 
friends,  and  so  would  have  been  her  aunt,  but  that  she 
was  gorke  to  spend  the  day  at  the  rectory ;  and  then  the 
lady  looked  at  her  lord,  in  order  to  give  him  a  hint  that 
he  was  not  to  deny  what  she  had  said. 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Clough  was  afraid  Mr.  Mellow  might 
recognise  in  herself  the  little  old  woman  who  once  chatted 
with  liim  about  her  service  at  Beechwood,  and  so  she 
declined  being  one  of  the  party. 

"  Well,  Tom,  you  have  got  a  decent-looking  crib  here. 
I  always  understood  that  the  old  house  was  a  sort  of  cross 
between  Somerset  House  and  a  dog  kennel;  if  so,  it  has 
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certainly  taken  more  of  the  father  than  mother;  for, 
really,  I  have  seen  worse-looking  places  even  at  the  east 
end." 

This  caused  some  very  grave  merriment. 

And  Augustina  being  desired  to  walk  into  Mrs. 
Vernon's  dressing-room  with  the  sweet  hostess,  why, 
the  conversation  changed  again. 

''  Nothing  will  suit  Julia  but  the  £20,000  I  hear," 
remarked  Mr.  Mellow. 

"  Well,  but  suppose  I  was  to  go  up  to  town  with  you ; 
drop  down  on  my  knees  to  her — get  a  divorce,  as  all 
rich  men  can  do,  when  tired  of  their  wives,  and  so  marry 
her  at  once." 

Mr.  Mellow  and  Peter  shook  their  heads,  but  very 
slowly. 

"  You  will  stay  a  month,  then,  with  me :  and  I  cer- 
tainly begin  to  be  sorry  about  this  poor  lad:  I  hear  as 
how  his  sweetheart  is  a-breakin  her  heart,  fast :  as  I  dare 
say  Julia  is  about  me." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  gentlemen,  and  then  they  sighed. 

"  Well,  but  say  you  will  stay  a  month." 

"  Pardon  me,  squire,"  replied  Mr.  Mellow,  with  a 
shrug,  "  I  shall  not  risk  a  night :  no,  no,  to  Chester 
before  dark:  to  Chester,  and  then  we  are  safe  enough: 
you  know  we  have  heard  all  about  being  made  prisoners, 
and  magic  music  in  this  house :  the  very  thought  makes 
me  uneasy." 

"  Oh,  nonsense;  am  I  not  master,  and  lord  of  all  I 
survey?" 

Mr.  Mellow  shook  his  head  once  more,  and  said, 
"  not  as  I  am  afraid,  no,  no;  but  then  I  have  seen  you, 
and  the  house,  and  wide-spreeding  remains,  and  I  am 
satisfied;  and  so  soon  as  we  have  partaken  of  a  slight 
refreshment,  we  will  take  a  walk  into  the  grounds,  just 
to  see  the  gardens  and  the  water-fountains,  and  the 
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other  heathen  goddesses,  and  then  take  our  departure 
for  a  ride  to  Chester," 

"  Come,"  said  Peter  to  his  father,  (as  Tom  was  leaving 
the  room,)  "  I  think  we  shall  manage  to  keep  the  succes- 
sion from  the  loins  of  old  Clough.  Because,  if  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  Tom  is  the  last  of  the  entail,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  will  never  will  his  estate  to  a 
labourer's  lout." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Mellow,  eagerly,  "  let  us  get  him 
up  to  town,  if  possible:  get  his  will  made  whatever  we 
do :  and  then  if  they  should  shorten  the  poor  lad's  days, 
or  even  his  poor  fat  neck  do  the  same  thing — then  the 
heirs  of  Beechwood  will  go  through  my  loins:  it  is  what 
I  have  long  looked  for;  and  I  think  I  now  sees  the  golden 
dreams  of  my  vision  vanished." 

"Realized,"  said  the  son-in-law;  "but  hush." 

"  My  meaning,  but  more  logically  enforced." 

"  How  is  Joe?"  demanded  the  squire,  returning. 

"  Pretty  well,  Thomas  Vernon,  Esquire ;  only  some- 
body struck  him  sich  a  blow  across  his — the  counter — 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  gymnasticate  his  food  ever 
since." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  will  go  up  to  town  back 
again  with  you,  and  see  Julia,  and  make  the  perposal  as 
I  hinted  at  just  now:  I  dotes  upon  her  yet." 

Of  this  conversation,  Mi's.  Vernon  heard  quite  enough 
to  induce,  on  her  part,  a  preparation  for  a  first  quarrel, 
and  one,  too,  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
another  visit,  or  at  least  its  necessity,  from  the  Lon- 
doners. She  was  going  into  the  room  in  which  the 
parties  were,  to  give  vent,  when  her  aunt  stopped  her. 

"Hush,  come  this  way,  fool;  let  them  take  Tom:  I 
thought  of  punishing  Mr.  Mellow,  a  little  savagely,  too; 
but  this  will  be  better  for  both  of  us.  Of  course,  you  hate 
Tom;  it  is  certain  I  don't  want  him;  let  them  take  him, 
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then,  and  we  have  the  estate  in  our  own  hands,  and— .- 
said  the  aunt  looking  slily  at  her  niece — every  thing 
else." 

This  last  hint  did  it:  the  wife  consented  to  wink  at 
her  husband's  visit  to  Julia;  but  not  until  the  aunt  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  a  divorce  out  of  the  obedient  young 
lady's  mind:  then  she  manifested  equal  pleasure  with 
her  adviser  at  the  prospect  of  a  clear  field  and  fair  range 
at  Beechwood. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oh!  that  the  reader  could  see  Ellen  Groveby:  not 
that  we  wish  him  an  interview  with  intense  woe,  but  it 
would  save  us  from  the  task  of  description,  the  burden 
of  which  is  so  great,  that,  to  support  it,  we  feel  our 
utter  incapability. 

Poor,  poor  maiden,  there  is  no  rest  for  thee!  thy 
anguish  is  too  mute  ever  to  find  physic  for  its  removal, 
too  fixed ;  for  all  thy  resolute  action,  to  discover  thy 
stolen  lover,  is  now  settled  down  to  tearless  inap- 
titude. Thy  best  friends  pray  for  thee  insensibility 
until— until — there  is  always  a  little  hope — it  be  seen  if 
there  be  one  chance  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  one. 

Not  one  hour's  sleep  had  Ellen  had,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  William  Yernon: 
every  hour  had  been  spent  in  a  struggle  for  some  dis- 
covery, however  slight:  messengers  were  sent  in  the 
most  likely,  and  most  hopeless  directions. 

No,  he  could  be  traced  no  further  than  his  call  at 
Chester.  His  horse  was  found  turned  into  a  stable  by 
the  road-side,  some  six  miles  from  there,  and  after  that, 
not  the  slightest  clue  or  trace  could  be  made. 

When  the  suspicions  had  risen  to  a  height  almost  to 
induce  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Fribble,  on  his  return 
from  London,  in  consequence  of  the  threat  it  will  be 
recollected  he  made  to  William  Vernon — Ellen  Groveby, 
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instead  of  wishing  Fribble  to  be  prosecuted,  induced 
John  Lawrence  to  go  with  her  to  him,  and  on  her  knees 
asked  him  if  he  could  give  her  any  advice  or  information 
as  to  where  was  the  object  of  his  threat. 

Fribble  so  earnestly  denied  all  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Vernon,  that  John  Lawrence  took  the  poor  sufferer 
home,  being  impressed  with  a  beUef  that,  in  truth,  Frib- 
ble knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

The  death  of  the  good  old  squire  had  almost  affected 
her  as  much  as  the  loss  of  her  lover:  for,  since  the  be- 
trothal, he  had  treated  her  with  intense  kindness,  and 
showed  a  love  for  her  equal  to  that  for  his  darling  grand- 
son himself. 

Mr.  Walford  was  advised,  under  all  the  circumstances 
— indeed  after  such  terrible  doings,  he  was  afraid  for  the 
poor  girl's  safety — to  remove  her  to  the  Vernons,  in 
London,  as  she  herself — though  now  almost  a  passive 
being — was  wishful  to  go  to  Mrs.  Yernon  and  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

All  her  friends  were  glad  of  this,  as  it  was  hoped 
that  even  the  travelling  would  effect  a  change.  In  this 
they  were  mistaken ;  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any- 
thing or  of  any  one.  When  she  arrived  in  town,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  to  revive,  after  the  first  burst  of  grief 
was  over,  on  meeting  with  the  truly  quiet,  heart-broken 
family  of  the  poor  Vernons.  Though  she  took  up  her 
residence  with  them,  she  would  not  let  either  her  aunt 
Collier  or  Mr.  Walford  leave  her:  and  so  both  the 
families  stayed  together,  devoting  most  of  their  time  to 
intense  prayer — that  God  would  look  upon  them,  pity 
them,  and  restore  the  poor  amiable  youth,  who,  if  living, 
must  be  suffering  more  even  than  they. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  with  the  assistance  of  three  most 
skilful  officers,  was  resolved  to  trace  out  some  of  ^^Gss 
Clough*s  movements  (when  in  town),  and  her  connexions. 
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For,  that  she  had  been  in  town,  they  soon  became  satis- 
fied, and  for  some  time:  and  when  the  new  squire  of 
Beechwood  arrived  in  London,  he,  being  greatly 
humbled  and  frightened,  told  all  about  the  house  in  Bel- 
grave  square. 

Upon  getting  this  information,  John  Lawrence  flew 
home,  seized  his  cousin's  hand  with  almost  as  much  de- 
light as  though  he  had  found  her  lover.  And  the  reason 
was  this,  that,  if  Lady  Bourgoin  had  stolen  him,  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  alive,  and  that  no  doubt,  in  some 
way  or  other,  he  would  be  certain  to  obtain  his  liberty. 

Ellen  Groveby  received  some  happiness  from  this,  but 
could  not  conceive  why  any  lady  should  so  detain  him 
that  he  was  prevented  from  even  writing. 

Of  course,  they  had  never  hinted  to  her  as  to  Fribble 
telling  her  lover  that  he  was  the  husband  of  another 
woman:  and,  indeed,  such  news  might  have  been  equally 
fatal  to  her  as  that  of  his  death.  Poor  Mr.  Lawrence 
saw  there  was  more  difficulty  in  consoling  the  wretched 
creature  then  he  had,  at  first,  imagined.  Still,  in- 
dividually, he  did  not  care  anything  for  Fribble's  in- 
sinuation, as  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Yernon  with  the 
old,  bad  woman — how  could  it  be? 

And  in  despite  of  Miss  Clough's  cleverness,  they  had 
traced  her  and  Lady  Bourgoin  to  Bath :  but  here  they 
began  to  be  alarmed  afresh,  for,  upon  finding  Dr.  Ben- 
zoni,  that  gentleman  told  them  about  the  abduction, 
also,  of  his  protege — poor  Jacky  Stratford :  he  gave  all 
the  information  he  could  about  the  great  Monsieur  Le 
Plege,  and  his  suspicions  that  he  had  been  deluded  to  his 
beloved  friend,  William  Vernon,  and  that  he  again  had, 
perhaps,  been  tricked  to  meet  Jacky,  in  order  that  the 
desire  of  one  lady  might  be  gratified,  and  the  revenge 
of  the  other — the  Lady  Bourgoin  and  Miss  Clough. 

That  the  latter  had  seized  the  £200  prize,  when  the 
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police  could  not,  now  became  the  opinion  of  all:  as  a 
weasel  can  take  a  hare  when  the  cat  has  failed:  that 
bailiff  who  dresses  women  as  his  officers,  never  was 
known  to  be  less  successful  than  the  weasel. 

Nay,  and  the  doctor  himself  became  so  afraid  of 
being  kidnapped — he  knew  what  his  poor  lady  had 
suffered — that  he  had  actually  left  his  town  residence, 
and  changed  both  his  name  and  profession.  And  this 
was  one  reason  why  the  searchers  had  not  got  the  in- 
formation of  Jacky's  abduction  sooner,  or  a  reward  for 
him  would  have  been  offered  the  same  as  for  his  friend, 
William  Yernon. 

Upon  this  new  discovery,  they,  at  once,  agreed  to 
inform  the  father  of  the  poor  professor.  Sir  Tatton 
Stratford,  of  the  whole  terrible  afflxir,  and  as  he  was  a 
large  Cheshire  proprietor,  the  whole  country  being  in 
such  a  ferment,  as  well  as  the  character  they  should  be 
able  to  give  Sir  Tatton  of  his  son,  they  had  little  fear  of 
his  co-operation,  more  especially  when  he  Avas  told  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Beechwood  family.  And  they 
were  in  every  way  right;  the  more  so  when  Mr.  Law- 
rence told  him  of  his  son's  attainments  (his  opportunities 
considered),  and  singular  powers.  Sir  Tatton  was  greatly 
affected.  He  had  been  a  gay  man  in  early  life,  but  was 
now  a  repentant  one,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  truly  good 
one. 

Sir  Tatton  offered  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  findinor 
of  his  son:  the  placard  was  in  every  way  similar  to  the 
one  which  was  placed  upon  the  door  of  Groveby  church. 

This  fresh  intelligence  caused  so  great  a  consternation 
and  fright,  that,  in  the  parish  of  Groveby,  not  a  creature 
could  be  seen  out  after  dark.  Nay,  if  the  carriage  of 
Beechwood  was  only  heard  to  roll  along,  every  door  was 
shut;  and  inside,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  all 
knelt  down  to  pray  that  God  would  protect  them. 
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Then  the  brutality  of  Harecroft  became  still  more 
alarming :  his  drunken  ferocity  knew  no  limit :  dogs 
were  shot  at  their  doors,  pigeons  fared  no  better  on 
their  dove-cots ;  one  cat  was  actually  shot  in  the  parlour 
window:  and,  of  course,  the  poor  people  well  knew  that 
he  would  do  the  same  to  their  children  if  he  found  them 
in  any  j^lace  which  he  might  assert  was  inhabited  by 
game. 

All  the  school-boys  were  told  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
him,  and  the  little  girls  to  drop  him  a  courtesy:  and 
one  poor  little  creature,  seeing  him  coming  towards  her, 
hid  herself  in  a  drain,  and,  but  for  the  veriest  accident 
in  the  world,  would  have  been  smothered ;  as  it  was, 
it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  be  brought  to  sensi- 
bility, and  was  troubled  with  fits  ever  afterwards. 

These  outrages  got  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Walford,  who, 
with  his  usual  penetration,  foresaw  that  Harecroft  would 
get  himself  into  some  error  which  would  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  such  a  career :  nay,  he  wondered  that  the  game- 
keeper's wily  mistress  did  not  see  it.  He  feared, 
however,  that  some  one  of  proper  indignation  might, 
to  chastise  the  full-blown  ruffian,  get  himself  into 
difficulties  which  so  bad  a  cause  was  ill  worth. 

Letter  after  letter  arrived  at  Mr.  Walford's  lods^ino^s 
as  to  the  infamies  which  were  in  carrying  on,  both  in 
the  hall  and  in  the  parish,  by  the  old  and  new  lady  of 
the  manor,  and  the  wretches  whom,  doubtlessly,  they 
employed  to  infuse  proper  terror  into  the  neighbourhood. 

And  they  succeeded  but  too  well,  for  the  once  happy 
tenantry  and  peasantry  durst  scarcely  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard,  and  as  to  going  out,  save  in  numbers,  it  was  quite 
unthought  of.  Miss  Clough  saw  that,  as  far  as  Beech- 
wood  was  concerned,  her  revenge  was  complete:  nay, 
and  the  rectory  itself,  although  all  smiles  and  delight 
in  her  presence,  or  when  naming  her,  was,  in  truth,  as 
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fearful  as  the  less  powerful,  or  less  informed  of  the 
parish. 

And  Miss  Clough  saw  that  too. 

The  farmers  who  had  been  reared  upon  the  lands, 
and  in  them  had  heavy  investments,  now  turned  their 
thoughts  as  to  an  immediate  quittal. 

This  was  a  sad  blow,  for  you  never  can  change  the 
home  of  tenantry :  the  world  always  appears  too  big  and 
wild  for  them  when  they  are  turned  out  of  their  homes : 
for  they  never  have  another,  however  large  the  dwelling; 
they  are  grown  upon  the  soil,  and  with  it  wish  to  mix 
when  they  can  no  longer  till  it.  When  they  praise, 
wheresoever  they  begin,  their  parish  is  the  climax.  A 
man  may  be  the  cleverest  in  England,  the  greatest  that 
ever  lived  in  the  world,  but,  unless  he  be  the  most 
talented  who  ever  figured  in  the  annals  of  Groveby,  he 
could  never  expect  an  apotheosis  in  their  affections; 
nor,  in  their  understandings,  a  monument.  No,  like  the 
map  of  Cheshire  which  hangs  upon  their  walls,  and 
which  is  just  four  times  as  large  as  the  two  half  spheres 
of  the  globe  on  the  map  beside  it,  so  they  are  satisfied 
about  the  magnitude  of  their  county  being  ten  times 
as  large  as  all  Africa  on  the  other  map !  What  a  won- 
derful parish,  then,  is  Groveby,  and  therefore  what  a 
comfortable  farm-house  is  their  own!  No,  there  can  be 
but  one  home. 

The  feelings  of  these  poor  people,  then,  may  be  easily 
conceived,  what  through  the  notices  and  dreadful  govern- 
ment of  Beechwood. 

There  was  one  thing  upon  which  a  slight  hope  might 
be  built,  and  that  was,  as  to  the  savage  quarrels,  which, 
it  was  reported,  were  daily  taking  place  at  the  hall, 
between  the  ex-lady  and  the  present  one  of  the  manor; 
the  latter  having  told  the  former,  flatly,  that  if  she  did 
not  make  her  better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  late 
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transactions,  probably  alluding  to  the  reported  dis- 
appearance of  her  old  flame,  Stratford,  she  would,  and 
that,  too,  without  a  second's  notice,  turn  her  out  of 
doors.  This,  it  is  said,  caused  some  hysterical  amuse- 
ment in  the  elder  lady,  with  a  castanet  sort  of  accom- 
paniment played  by  her  fingers  and  thumbs. 

The  younger  one,  however,  said  she  would  keep  her 
word. 

And  in  the  hope  that  she  will  do  so,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  reader  a  little  of  that  information  which  it  seems  the 
young  squiress  was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  we  will  take 
him  to  a  new  scene;  first  observing,  that  Colonel  O'Crai- 
zem  was  so  terrified  at  hearing  of  the  kidnapping  of  his 
rival  ]Mr.  William  Vernon,  and  the  wily  Jacky,  that  he 
said  he  was  resolved  not  to  join  his  regiment  until  the 
Beechwood  hag  was  hung,  or  otherwise  made  fast.  Thus 
he  got  a  friend  to  lodge  a  detainer  against  him,  saying 
it  would  be  strange  if  she  could  steal  him  out  of  a 
prison. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  surmises  of  Dr.  Benzoni  were  quite  correct  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  young  men  had  been  trapped  by 
the  two  women.  False  letters  had  been  written  both 
ways.  This  could  not  have  been  effectual  if  Jacky  had 
happened  to  have  been  educated  in  early  life;  or  even 
if  he  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Vernon:  but  neither  being  the  case,  the  trick  told 
both  ways,  and  both  w^ays  fatally.  For  William  did  not 
know  Jacky's  hand,  and  how  should  Jacky  know  that 
of  his  friend?  It  is  true  he  had  learned  to  write  and 
spell  tolerably  well,  but  it  was  after  the  separation  of 
the  friends. 

And  so  the  imposition  succeeded.  Both  were  to 
meet  at  Hornblower's  house :  this  was  bold,  and  against 
the  wish  of  the  farmer,  but  was  the  imperative  of  the 
commandant,  and  so  he  submitted.  Jacky  arrived 
first,  being  a  little  before  ten  at  night.  Mr.  Hornblower 
met  him  at  the  garden-gate;  shook  him  with  his  hard, 
honest  hand,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Vernon  had  come, 
but  was  in  the  house,  and  would  be  with  him  directly. 
The  poor  professor  never  suspected  the  least  trick,  so 
walked  with  his  new  friend  to  the  granary,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  house. 

The  night  was  windy,  squally,  and  very  dark :  Jacky 
was  walking  on,  when  in  an  instant  he  was  seized,  bound, 
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muffled,  blindfolded,  and  told  that  if  he  even  breathed 
too  loudly,  he  would  be  strangled — and  already  was  the 
rope  round  his  throat,  and  tight  enough — but  that  if  he 
submitted  quietly,  he  would  be  conveyed  safely. 

Jacky  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  if-fing  the 
matter,  for  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  also  to  be 
quiet;  so  at  once  gave  himself  up  as  the  victim  of  the 
£200  rewa7'd.  Well,  he  thought  that  it  was  the  best 
thino;  that  could  be  done:  he  had  lono;  been  advised  to 
give  himself  up,  and  now  he  was  ready  for  whatever  trial 
Miss  Clough  liked. 

Poor  professor:  alas!  alas!  that  it  were  but  what 
thou  surmisest !  but  another  sort  of  trial  awaits  thee, 
and  one,  poor  creature,  that  will  require  more  energy 
and  equanimity  of  mind  than  that  of  a  life-and-deatli 
trial.  A  trial  where  there  is  none  to  accuse,  none  to 
defend;  a  trial,  and  at  once  a  condemned  cell,  or  the 
execution  preceding  even  the  summoning  of  the  court. 

The  prisoner  was  walked  to  a  remote  wing  of  the  siilt- 
mine,  and  then  into  a  working  of  some  twenty  feet: 
there  he  was  left;  the  fatal  slide  being  drawn  across. 
The  villains  had  loosened  his  hands,  so  that  they  knew 
he  would  be  able  to  get  off  his  mufflings  and  bindings, 
but  this  was  not  done  until  they  had  searched  to  see  if 
he  had  any  weapons. 

Then  they  left  him,  and  that  too  in  a  place  which  had 
never  seen  light,  save  by  the  miner's  candle,  or  that  of 
Miss  Clough  or  Hornblower. 

The  entrapment  of  William  Yernon  differed  little  from 
that  of  his  friend,  though,  singular  to  say,  he  struggled 
much  more;  but  then  he  knew  there  was  no  reward 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  whilst  the  poor  professor, 
as  we  have  said,  merely  thought  he  was  arrested.  Mr. 
Yernon  was  taken  to  a  very  different  department  to  that 
of  the  miserable  Stratford. 
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Miss  Clough  took  the  caution  of  being  one  hundred 
miles  oiF  these  adventures:  she  knew  that  she  could 
depend  upon  Captain  Hornblower,  and  Subaltern  Hare- 
croft:  then  their  assistant  was  worthy  of  their  command, 
a  St.  Giles'  ruffian,  of  powers  unlimited  in  his  profession. 
Not  that  he  was  hired  by  her;  no,  no,  Mr.  Harecroft 
had  effected  the  engagement,  and,  of  course,  would  be 
alone  answerable  should  there  be  a  collision. 

So  soon  as  both  the  prisoners  were  made  secure, 
Harecroft  and  the  hero  of  St.  Giles  caused  themselves, 
in  the  course  of  six  hours,  to  be  found  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  needful  from  the  spot.  The  first  getting 
quietly  out  of  his  bed  in  the  township  of  Groveby;  the 
other  at  Birmingham. 

Hornblower  posted  a  letter,  on  the  same  day,  to  his 
field-marshal,  to  tell  her  of  his  great  success.  And  here 
we  may  observe,  that,  during  the  long  absence  of  Miss 
Clough,  all  her  correspondence  had  been  managed 
through  Hornblower;  this  was  done  to  frustrate  those 
prying  people,  the  country-post-office  keepers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that,  so  soon  as  one  lady 
of  the  firm  got  this  delightful  information,  she  trans- 
mitted one-half  of  it  to  her  partner,  the  Lady  Bourgoin. 
We  say  one-half,  because  she  did  not  say  one  word  as 
to  the  incarceration  of  her  old  guest  at  Richmond,  the 
Professor  Costello. 

No,  she  merely  informed  her  that  her  husband  was 
safe  in  the  grotto. 

Upon  this,  the  delighted  wife  set  out  for  the  ren- 
dezvous :  a  place  about  ten  miles  off  the  real  scene  of 
her  expected  joys.  She  travelled  in  the  stage  as  a  mere 
private  person ;  and  from  the  hotel,  at  which  she  stopped, 
she  was  conveyed  in  Mr.  Hornblower's  gig,  so  near  to 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  as  to  be  ready  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  night  that  her  victim  was,  to  enter  the  abode 
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of  the  blisses.  And  after  some  difficulty,  with  some 
little  fright,  enter  it  she  did. 

The  grotto  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lady's  ex- 
pectation: though  the  improved  appearance  of  what 
she  fondly  termed  her  dear,  dearest  William,  far  ex- 
ceeded it.  There  was  not  a  strong  light,  but  enough 
by  which  to  see  and  know  each  other. 

When  William  Yernon  perceived  who  the  stranger 
was,  and  felt  her  arms  partially  round  his  neck,  his 
fortitude  for  a  minute  quite  forsook  him :  but  when  she 
addressed  him  as  her  "  dear  husband,"  he  screamed  with 
horror.  He  did  not  dash  her  from  him,  but  sprang 
from  her  attempted  embrace. 

"  Forbear,  Madam,  I  caution  you — ^I — I — " 

"  Oh,  my  cruel  one." 

"  Detested,  unhappy  woman :  why  have  you  brought 
me  here?  where  am  I?" 

"  In  the  realms  of  love,  my  adored." 

"  Fy,  woman,  in  this  terrible  cavern?"  • 

"  Oh!  we  shall  be  led  into  the  sweetest  grotto  in  the 
world,  and  there  you  must  stay  for  life,  unless  you  will 
renew  the  ceremony  which  has  already  made  me  your 
wife :  we  must  be  a  little  more  in  form  this  time." 

"  Avoid  me,  or  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  your 
life!" 

"  Oh,  naughty  truant!  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Groveby: 
but  now,  either  make  me  your  wife,  indeed,  or  else  a 
gentle  prisoner  you  shall  be  made  for  the  rest  of  your 
days:  not  so  this  village  trollop:  you  see,  by  my  pre- 
sent power,  what  I  can  do:  she  will  be  a  real  prisoner 
for  the  same  time  that  you  will  be  an  imaginary  one." 

"  O  God,  have  mercy :  on  my  knees,  do  not  plot  the 
poor  darling's  ruin — ^" 

"What!  this  to  a  woman  who  loved  you  first — 
doted  more  than  a  silly  mopstick  like  her  ever  knew — 
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married  to  you,  too;  ob,  ho,  ho!  I  shall  break,  break  my 
wretched — poor,  poor  heart." 

A  thought  struck  William  Vernon,  and,  for  his 
unsuspecting  nature,  a  terrible  one.  "  If,  as  you  say, 
you  are  my  wife,  will  it  not  be  your  duty  to  answer 
faithfully  any  question  I  may  put  to  you?" 

"  Oh,  sweet  love,  I  am  all  duty :  but  do  put  that  dear 
arm  round  this  longing  waist — I  wonder  that  Clough 
did  not  order  more  lights — *' 

"  Clough!  O  God!  I  thought  I  heard  you  mention 
that  name  before — '"' 

"  But  I  only  mention  it  now,  sweet,  because  I  should 
like  more  lights,  by  which  to  see  those  beauteous 
locks.  Oh,  come,  rest  that  dear  head  in  this  loving 
bosom — '* 

"  Answer  me,  woman — " 

"  Say  wife,  and  I  will  answer  anything — say  wife." 

"  Answer — wife — then — by  whose  assistance  did  you 
come  here — contrivance  ?" 

"  I  will  obey  my  dear  husband,  and  will  answer  faith- 
fully— Miss  Clough's — your  cousin,  dearest  Vernon." 

"Ah! — she — as  I — I  thought;  wretched  woman,  we 
are  buried  alive!"  and  the  unfortunate  youth  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  o;listenino:  salt-rock. 

'^  Bu — bu — buried — a — al — alive — tut,  tut,  nonsense ; 
ha,  ha!  why,  we  shall  soon  be  shown  into  the  most 
magnificent  grotto  in  the  world — that  is,  excluding  those 
we  have  seen  in  fairy  scenes  at  the  opera  house — or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep,  deep  sea." 

"  O  Grod,  O  God,"  and  then  William  Vernon  fell  into 
a  fit  of  tears,  as  well  as  into  the  most  gentle  sobbings. 

And  the  lady  seeing  this,  in  despite  of  her  unthink- 
ingness,  was  alarmed,  but  of  course  only  incipiently  so. 
She  had  never  met  with  a  real  difficulty  in  her  life — 
sometimes,  perhaps,  fell  a  little  short  in  her  obtainments 
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of  pleasure,  but  as  to  knowing  anything  like  positive 
misery,  or  misfortune,  she  did  not:  nay,  and  she  took 
care  not  to  go  where  such  like  nasty  things  might  be 
found;  or  where  she  might  stumble  upon  them  by  the 
way. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  commenced  the  honourable  Lady 
Bourgoin — "  bu — ried  alive:  poh!  poh!  Clough  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort? — ring  the  bell  some  of  you,  and 
I  will  inquire  about  her — besides,  she  owes  me  more 
than  four  thousand  pounds;  is  there  no  one  hears?  where 
is  the  bell?  and  I  promised  her  that,  if  she  would  only 
put  me  into  the  arms  of  my  husband,  I  would  give  her 
the  whole  sum;  nay,  double  it,  if  my  truant  proved 
kind,  so,  what  a  fool  to  be  knavish,  when  she  can  have 
all!  is  no  one  in  attendance?  ask.  Do  inquire  why  we 
are  not  led  to  the  grotto,  and  not  left  in  this  old  bin." 

"O  mad,  mad,  bad,  bad,  miserable  woman:  look, 
don't  you  see,  we  are  in  no  habitation,  but  in  a  mine: 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  far  underneath  the  surface  of»  the 
earth—" 

"  What!"  shrieked  the  lady,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  to  be  buried  alive  like  miners,  when  a  flood 
bursts  into  the  works  and  dams  them  up,  so  that  no  one 
can  get  to  their  assistance  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
finds  them  all  in  a  high  corner,  starved  to  death,  or 
that  a  few  had  eaten  a  few  of  the  others?  silly  boy!  a 
peeress  be  in  the  same  situation  as  a  coal-getter?  Tut, 
nonsense!  Those  sort  of  creatures  were  made  for  such 
work  and  deaths;  and  we  to  read  over  the  account  in 
a  nice  breakfast  newspaper,  the  same  as  of  shipwrecks : 
or  a  host  of  people  blown  up  by  a  steam  explosion,  and 
so  on;  but  then,  it  is  only  the  people  who  are  fitting  for 
such  casualties,  but,  for  a  lady  with  royal  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  worth  a  hundred  thousand  a-year,  too ! — silly 
boy!  I'd  storm  the  world  if  Clough,  or  a  score  such, 
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dared  to  attempt  such  a — but — ah!  why  do  you  pray 
so  fervently? — are  you  still  afraid? — don't;  you  will 
make  me  pray,  too;  you  wish  to  frighten  me,  don't.'* 

And,  for  all  the  old  peeress  professed  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  evident  that  the  agonies  were  making  their 
crawling  appearance. 

William  Yernon  knelt,  and  commenced  the  following 
prayer. 

"  O  God !  do  give  me,  at  this  moment,  the  fortitude 
thou  gavest  thy  beloved  son:  I  dare  not  ask  for  all  his 
strength,  for  I  am  a  sinner,  and  he  was  not.  And  oh !  let 
him  intercede  for  me,  and  this  wretched  woman.  I 
grieve  not  as  to  thy  will:  how  I  came  into  the  world,  I 
know  not,  and  how  thou  deemest  it  that  I  should  return 
into  my  original  elements — it  is  thy  will;  and  give  me 
strength  to  bear  until  I  meet  thee  in  everlasting  glory. 
And  God  be  merciful  to  one  who  certainly  made  me 
think  life  had  value:  poor,  poor  Ellen."  And  for  a  time 
ceased  the  wretched  youth,  who  was  verily  choked  with 
grief:  the  peeress,  seeing  this,  screamed  for  assistance, 
as  she  said  she  was  faintincf. 

William  mechanically  moved  up  to  her,  and  finding 
a  large  pitcher  of  water  (it  had  been  placed  there  by 
Hornblower),  he  took  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling 
some  on  her  face;  the  lady,  however,  was  lucid  in  her 
fainting,  for  the  moment  she  felt  a  drop,  she  cried  out, 
''  Stay,  don't  waste  the  water;  that  must  last  us  for 
years — that  is,  I  mean  me.  You  have  not  so  much  to 
live  for — and  oh!  what  are  three  candles  burning  at 
once,  for  ?" 

And,  in  one  second,  the  new  financier  put  two  of  them 
out,  and  placed  them  behind  the  jug,  which  was  again 
placed  behind  herself. 

"  Oh,  Clough,  I'll  make  you  pay  dearly  for  this :  the 
first  domestic  act  of  my  life — to  handle  long,  thin,  com- 
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mon,  filthy  candles — nay,  and  to  have  to  put  them  out! 
pah!  see  how  my  hands  smell — lift  a  jug  of  water,  too! 
oh!  monster,  I  will  make  you  shudder  for  this,  even  if 
you  let  me  out  in  ten  minutes — nay,  and  were  to  take 
me  to  the  real  grotto,  too." 

Then  the  lady  screamed  with  all  her  strength;  calling 
out  for  assistance,  then  entreating:  next  she  threatened, 
then  she  tried  to  scramble  up  the  side  of  the  perpendi- 
cular rock;  and  then  she  wept,  because  she  said  she  had 
hurt  her  fingers,  and  almost  torn  off  one  of  her  nails. 

"  Do,  wretched  woman,  be  quiet." 

"  Be  quiet!  what?  and  to  be  kept  in  this  dark  hole — 
afraid  to  burn  two  candles  at  once!  and  I  am  to  be 
starved  to  death,  too!  I  won't,  though;  I'll  eat  you, 
first!  It  was  all  through  you  I  came  here:  I  can  live 
upon  you  for  twelve  months,  and  surely,  by  that  time, 
the  monster  will  come  to  see  how  I  am  doing,  if  it's  only 
— "  And  then  the  lady  shrieked  again — "  It  is  all  very 
easy  for  you  to  be  praying,  and  taking  it  so  quietly; 
but  recollect,  what  will  the  world  say,  when  I  am  no- 
where to  be  found?  The  most  sinister  construction  may 
be  placed  to  my — why  do  you  pray,  I  say?  Get  me  out 
of  this  horrid  place,  and  you  may  take  a  thousand  Miss 
Grovebies  for  what  I  care,  and  I  will  claim  you  no  more. 
Oh,  oh,  oh!" 

And  this  time  the  fainting  was  real,  and  kicking,  too. 

But  the  other  moved  not  from  his  praying  position. 

The  lady,  after  an  hour's  sheer  prostration,  returned 
to  sensibility. 

When  lo!  before  her  stood  an  aged — oh,  very  aged 
man,  and  that,  too,  on  a  spot  where  before  all  was 
darkness:  there  he  stood  on  a  lofty  gallery,  where  he 
could  see  well,  and,  with  still  more  advantage,  be  seen. 
But  neither  party  could  get  nearer  to  the  other.  Oh, 
what  a  very  old  man ! 
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The  lady,  at  last,  came  to  sensibility.  "  Oh,  God  be 
thanked!  good  old  gentleman,  with  your  long,  white 
beard,  oh,  bless  you!  you  are  come  to  save  a  deluded 
creature,  and  shall  be  handsomelv  rewarded:  I'll  not 
only  give  you  money — but — but — if  you  please,  sir,  who 
are  you?"  demanded  the  peeress,  rubbing  her  eyes,  and 
obtaining  thereby  a  little  improved  vision. 

There  was  no  shyness  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
visitor;  indeed,  this  was  not  to  be  expected  when  we 
consider  that  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
grotto  birds  with  such  lustre — that  is,  as  compared  with 
their  lurid  atmosphere  and  the  surrounding  scenery; 
nor  was  his  voice  bad,  but  round  and  solemn. 

"  I  am  the  genius  of  this  lower  world." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  trembling  lady,  courtesying: 
^'  a  good  man,  I  am  sure — that  is,  a  male  angel,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Be  pleased  to  look  with  a  merciful  eye  upon  a 
piece  of  the  most  sincere  penitence  that  you  can  con- 
ceive :  I  iliink^  sir,  I  am  good  enough  to  die — but  not  to 
die  alive — that  is,  to  be  buried  alive  with  a  man:  the 
world,  you  know,  sir,  is  scandalous — " 

"Silence!" 

"  I  am,  good  sir;  do  pity — see  how  I  have  hurt  these 
hands — look  at  this  finger  nail — ^" 

"Silence!" 

"  Do  get  me  out,  good,  dear  sir;  it's  so  dark,  and  see 
what  a  state  of  mind  the  queen's  levee  will  be  in,  when 
I  neither  come  nor  apologize — " 

"  Silence!  you  are  placed  here  for  a  great  purpose:  I 
want  to  cross  the  breed  of  diamonds  and  carbuncles,  and 
you  have  been  found  to  possess  the  necessary  elementary 
properties;  so  that,  in  a  thousand  years,  after  being  first 
starved  to  death,  and  then  laid  in  steep,  and  carefully 
watched  for  half  that  time,  dried  for  the  rest,  the  new 
seed  will  germinate,  and  a  new  race  of  precious  gems 
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will  owe  its  rise  (and  so  will  admit  the  fashionable  gene- 
ration that  then  shall  wear  them — a  high  honour)  to 
the  soil  of  the  once  Lady  Bourgoin — " 

"  Oh,  Lord!  oh,  Lord!  I'll  tell  you,  good  Mr.  Genius, 
what  will  suit  better — oh!  do  have  mercy — I  will  give 
you  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  world — that  is,  all  I  don't 
want  when  you  are  good  enough  to  take  me  back:  and 
if  you  must  have  a  mother  for  your  pearls  and  diamonds 
— if  this  is  the  place  in  which  they  are  bred — (oh.  Lord !) 
I'll  give  you — I'll  manage  to  catch  her  for  you — old  Miss 
Clough — the  monster!  she'd  dry  into  a  mummy,  or  a 
bar  of  steel,  without  any  trouble." 

"And  therefore  unfitting  for  the  genus.  No,"  said 
the  old  gentleman ;  "  it  is  guilty  beauty  that  we  want : 
it,  when  putrescent,  has  ever  been  found  the  best.  No, 
since  at  the  rate  which  mortals  are  now  using  iron,  and 
misusing  the  precious  metals,  we  think  of  making  some 
new  ones — not  that  we  shall  interfere  with  arsenic — but 
a  few  that  will  amalgamate,  in  place  of  those  which.will 
not:  why  should  not  iron  and  copper  join?  since,  in  the 
fleshy  world,  age  and  youth  make  the  most  laudable 
attempts — " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Genius,  spare  my  blushes;  if  you  allude  to 
my  little  follies,  I  will  resign  this  poor  trembling  wretch, 
and  never  think  of  anything  naughty  again:  you  see  a 
hint's  enough:  so,  now,  do  be  good  enough,  sir,  to  pro- 
pose terms.  There  are  plenty  of  the  people,  the  working 
classes,  more  fitting  to  be  starved  to  death,  they  would 
not  take  it  so  hardly,  they  are  used  to  it,  born  for  such 
kind  of  business:  see  the  accounts  we  have  of  colliers, 
with  horses  and  donkeys,  and  such  like  of  the  industrial, 
being  buried  alive,  crushed  to  death  by  the  roofs  of 
mines  falling:  killed  by  blasts,  by  falling  down  shafts, 
a  dozen  at  once,  through  the  rope  breaking,  and  nobody 
thinks  anything  about  it:  but,  oh!  dear  sir,  the  very 
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thought  of  being  under  the  earth  another  hour  will  kill 
me.     I  shall  have  a  fit." 

The  genius  shook  his  head,  and  long  white  beard. 

"  Oh,  do  listen;  I  will  give  a  sum  that  shall  buy  a 
thousand  mortals  for  your  experiments — '* 

"  We  never  experimentalise,  mortals  only  do  that. 
We  create,  change,  or  destroy:  and  though  great  our 
power,  we  cannot  create,  but  we  must  first  destroy.  We 
can  condense  time,  so  as  to  make  a  thousand  years  one ; 
we  count  not  by  the  sun,  nor  know  the  value  of  his 
rays.  This  is  not  only  the  engendering  place  of  the 
gems,  the  smithy  for  the  transmutation,  or  plastic 
power  of  the  metals,  but  it  is  the  lantern  in  which  is 
kept  the  first  light,  the  first  fire,  the  fountain-head  of  all 
caloric,  so,  should  light  be  destroyed,  and  there  is  a 
potent  power  near,  who  is  in  the  possession  (a  great 
possession)  of  the  vial  which  holds  the  first  vital  air, 
and  also  another  of  foul,  and  he  threatens  to  destroy 
both  by  letting  loose  the  contents  of  the  latter  vial,  and 
withholding  the  assistance  of  the  former;  still,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
we  shall  defy  him." 

"  Dear  me !  I  perceive,  by  your  laugh,  good  Genius, 
you  have  your  fears,  your  anxieties,  like  poor  me." 

"  Why,  by  my  laugh?" 

"  Only,  dear  sir — ^pardon  me — we  always  laugh  at  an 
enemy  when  we  are  afraid  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  many  glorious  things  under  your  care, 
and  in  your  possession,  but  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  of 
a  prying  nature,  and  therefore  my  curiosity  will  be 
satisfied  at  a  less  cost.  Would  you  then  say,  if  you 
please,  sir,  what  I  must  pay  to  get  my  discharge :  I  will 
not  mention  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  assure  you;  or,  I 
will  get  you,  as  I  have  said,  a  few  hundreds  in  my  place, 
who,  no  doubt,  would  be  delighted  to  be  the  subjects  of 
your  great  undertakings — " 
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"  Nobody  but  of  the  first  quality  will  do,  and  it  Is 
not  likely  you  could  obtain  one  of  them  to  supply  your 
place,  even  if  found  suiting.  We  have  ever  found  that 
what  are  called  the  '  nobility,*  have  a  great  horror — 
and  I  never  could  see  why,  as  it's  so  soon  over — of 
being  starved  until  in  a  keeping  condition,  without  the 
trouble  of  embalming." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  revered  sir :  there  would  be 
a  great  difficulty,  nay,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
one,  that  is,  for  money;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the 
assistance  of  Barbara  Clough,  I  will  engage  to  kidnap 
three  ladies  of  the  first  quality,  with  as  many  lords  and 
a  duke,  all  within  a  week.  This  I  undertake  solemnly 
to  perform,  or  else  you  know  you  could  bring  me  back 
here  again — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  would  be  too  cunning :  none  can 
be  brought  here  by  force,  and  I  fear  you  could  not  be 
coaxed;  no,  no." 

"Humph;  no,  but  I  will,  at  least  Clough  and  I -can 
manage  them,  I  know:  she  has  a  gift  that  way:  it  is 
what  she  terms,  '  the  romance  of  roguery:'  I  have  heard, 
her  say  that  she  would  not  give  a  haw-stone  for  even 
crime — though  she  is  very  fond  of  it — without  there 
was  romance  in  it.  Now,  this  burying-them-alive 
business  in  a  grotto,  would  suit  her,  particularly  if  she 
could  come  and  have  a  peep  at  the  pies  to  see  how  they 
baked  in  the  oven,  or  introduce  a  little  of  what  she 
terms  her  mysterious  music — " 

And,  in  one  moment,  the  most  mysterious  music 
began  to  play. 

'^  O  God,"  said  William  Vernon,  placing  his  clammy 
hand  to  his  danker  brow :  "  O  God,  I  have  been  hoping 
long  that  I  was  in  a  dream :  this  then  (and  no  Gothic 
invention)  is  the  fatal  music  of  Beech  wood:  lost,  lost, 
lost;"  and  the  poor  youth  prayed  and  w^ept. 

2  a 
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And  again  the  thin  cold  fingers  of  Terror  began  to 
induct  themselves  down  the  stays  and  round  the  ribs  of 
the  poor  Lady  Bourgoin:  they  neither  scratched  nor 
tickled  the  flesh  they  felt  there:  but  crawled  like  blind 
worms  with  red-hot  mouths  biting  and  twisting  about. 

"I  am  sure,"  commenced  the  lady — but  not  so  con- 
secutively as  we  find  it  convenient  to  write  here — "  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  which  might  be  construed 
unfavourably  to  Miss  Clough:  if  she  were  here,  she 
would  admit  how  I  have  loved  her,  and  how  confidentially 
I  treated  her:  she  is  a  gifted  woman — " 

"  Ay,  Madam,  and  of  great  order.  She  has  the  proper 
powers  of  a  great  mind,  nay,  she  is  one  of  our  mortal 
agents,  and  none  are  so  but  the  most  moral;  she  it  was 
who  told  you  of  this  fair  grotto,  this  home  of  the  happy, 
if  of  the  good — but  this  scathing  place,  if  of  the 
wicked:  this  bliss  realm  to  all  of  chaste  desires  and  holy 
love — ^but  this  living  breathing  gi'ave,  to  the  impure 
and  vile, 

"  Now,  Lady  Bourgoin,  if  thou  wert  of  the  pure, 
instead  of  the  scene  which  scares  thy  eyes,  and  appals 
thy  soul,  this  is  the  view  that  would  have  entranced 
thy  spirits. 

"  Behold  my  vision : — 

"  See,  bewildering  loveliness!  The  sky  is  angels' 
breath;  the  moistening  dew  their  tears  of  gladness  for 
the  wicked's  reclamation:  in  such  an  ether  the  larks 
sing  their  morning  song :  in  such  sweet  drinks  Philomel 
prepares  her  evening  voice. 

"  So  bright,  that  not  a  swallow  but  casts  his  fleeting 
shadow  on  the  ground;  his  passing  portrait  in  the  lake. 

"  Light,  heat,  yon  placid  waters,  animal  and  plant, 
are  but  of  one  element:  one  glowing,  flowing  stream — 
so  pure,  too,  that  it  cannot  be  compounded  with,  or  held 
in  solution— nay,  nor  let  float  upon  its  bosom  one  of 
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those  atoms  which  makes  your  world  hideous: — jealousy, 
revens:e,  or  fear.  Fear!  for  what?  where  there  is  neither 
disease,  deceit,  nor  death.  Thus  the  principle — the 
sole-moving  cause,  warms,  feeds,  quenches,  and  gives 
everlasting  bliss.  No  perfumes,  paints,  or  decay's  anti- 
dotes are  here — ^for  there  is  no  corruption,  nor  coming 
wrinkles;  beauty  still  growing  more  beautiful,  until  in 
thousands  of  your  ages,  it  is  so  dazzling  that  the  fresh- 
comer — or  even  the  young,  here — cannot,  dare  not,  look 
at  it.  For  the  synthesis  of  beauty  is  purity — growing 
wisdom,  and,  above  all,  age  :  the  reverse  being  the  case 
with  sinful  mortals,  makes  their  world — once  more  I  say 
it — hideous.  What  is  so  right  as  that  beauty  should 
advance  with  time?  or  so  wrong  as  that  age  should  be 
contemned? — that  one  bird  should  make  a  meal  of 
another — even  while  the  victim  lives  and  thinks  of  her 
home  and  young  things — of  her  anguished  mate?  Why 
man  cranch  the  heart  of  man,  and  yet  not  think  himself 
a  cannibal?  It  is  because  all  are  corrupt  and  made  to 
ROT.  That  which  can  feed  upon  that  which  must  rot, 
must,  in  turn,  become  putrescent — must  expire  a  tainted 
breath,  and  again  bottle  it  up  in  his  lungs.  So  that, 
soon,  angling  becomes  a  pastime,  cruelty  a  jest,  and  war 
the  most  gaudily  dressed  of  trades.  And  has  not  your 
sympathy  her  line  of  demarcation?  never  lifting  her 
voice  if  the  object  be  tiny  enough:  would  practise  her 
new  garden-roller  upon  beetles  and  creeping  things — 
give  pussy  additional  milk  for  another  mouse;  but 
cries  out  '  murder'  if  a  dog  mistakes  Tabby  for  a  rat. 
Eats  lamb  for  dinner,  and  ducklings  too,  with  shrimp 
sauce  to  her  fish;  yet  when  a  lad  beats  a  donkey — a 
schoolmaster  a  dunce — she  bawls  out  '  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals,' ay,  and  fines  the  fellows  too.  Shouts — '  down 
with  the  bull-baits,'  but  her  compliments  are  pro- 
portioned as  the  scion  of  quality  is  more  or  less  successful 
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in  his  double  shot,  where  young  hearts  warm,  and  young 
blood  wings  the  covey.  And  that  which  was  made  to 
comfort  man's  side  and  bless  him,  he  betrays:  whilst 
woman  uses  other  torches  to  light  her  bed,  than  the  one 
she  received  from  Hymen — " 

"  Oh,  have  pity!  I  will  be  a  reformed  woman  from 
this  happy,  blessed  hour,"  said  the  Lady  Bourgoin  to 
the  lord  of  the  caves* 

"  But  I  am  not  here  to  blame  the  world  of  nostrils — 
of  inherited  woe:  my  duty  it  is  to  speak  of  our  own 
heaven — of  the  blessed:  and  one  part  of  our  joys  is  to 
know  the  corruption  we  have  escaped;  as  it  is  another 
to  invent  plans  for  its  amelioration;  or  to  turn  its  heirs 
from  spotted  lepers  into  shining  garments  of  everlasting 
glory.  We  have  meads,  and  streams,  and  purpled  dis- 
tances ;  playful  cattle,  and  twistful  birds — lasting  singers, 
but  ne'er  a  hawk;  enarmed  lovers,  but  not  the  skulk  of 
shame :  countless  young,  but  no  young's  cares :  glowing, 
empyrean,  but  no  parent  fears — ^no  frost  to  nip ;  no  worm 
to  gnaw — and  tell  me  the  exemption  of  a  greater  agony 
to  those  who  love  their  children.  Lions  skip  it  with  the 
slight  gazelle;  nay,  and  the  manatus  can  share  its  sports 
with  a  midge ;  for  all  are  equal,  yet  all  alike :  and  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  trees,  and  flowers,  are  not  made  that  their 
organisms  may  be  destroyed,  but  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  youthful  teaching,  and  age's  admiration.  Here, 
ambition's  employment  is  to  find  out  those  of  more  im- 
provement than  himself.  For  all  is  love,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  it  centres  in  the  great  Creator.  And  though 
millions  of  Time's  circles  are  required  to  know  the 
smallest  part  of  his  knowledge,  yet  it  shall  come 
when  some  shall  be  as  wise  as  He :  but  such  a  time  that 
even  I,  to  one  of  earth,  cannot  give  notion.  Yet, 
throughout,  the  student  becomes  more  seraphic,  more 
beautiful. 
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"  And,  that  you  may  have  ghmpses  of  this  happy  place, 
see  night's  dark  vault  of  heaven  spangled  with  moon  and 
clustering  stars :  are  these  orbs?  no;  they  are  apertures 
through  which  even  mortals  are  permitted  to  view  the 
illuminated  realms  of  the  blessed — the  passages  through 
which  happy  souls  go  to  and  from  the  earth :  the  aurora 
borealis,  alone,  being  the  flight  of  trillions  of  angels — 
see  them  in  their  pink  wings,  and  silver  zones ! 

"  Say  then,  mortal  woman,  wilt  thou  refuse  to  come 
to  such  a  place?" 

"  Oh,  good  Mr.  Genius,  you  make  my  poor  eyes  run 
water  with  delight.  I  never  heard  such  heavenly  words 
before:  a  sermon  to  stones  and  trees  could  not  be  more 
touching !  and  certainly  I  am  resolved  to  be  one  of  your 
association;  but — " 

"But!" 

"  Only,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  to  go  on  earth  for  a  little, 
very  little  time,  just  to  arrange  my  affairs  there — be- 
side, if  I  tell  my  friends  of  this  delightful  place — oh,  I 
can  bring  you  lots — so,  if  you  please,  sir,  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  out.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  you  will  find  this 
youth  better  prepared:  he's  a  scholar,  and — " 

"  Silence  !  you  stay  for  ever,  unless  your  oiFer  is 
more  tangible  when  we  next  meet." 

And  then  the  music  began  to  play,  the  lady  to  faint, 
the  lights  to  go  out,  and  the  spirit  also,  we  suppose,  as 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

Then  the  Lady  Bourgoin  screamed  again,  and  she 
drank  four  drops  of  water,  nay,  and  considered  the  cost 
of  such  draught  at  more  than  the  one  when  swayed  to 
the  coronation  in  a  glass  carriage,  drawn  by  six  golden- 
trapped  grays. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

We  next  visit  the  poor  professor's  cell :  this  was  a  square 
room,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  great  height:  it  was 
situated  in  another  wing  of  the  mine,  and  might  be  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  prison  in  which  we  have  so  long 
dwelt.  The  poor  wretch  had  not  the  benefit  of  one 
glimpse  of  light,  nor  a  drop  of  water — nay,  nothing  but 
the  bare  floor  of  the  bare  salt  excavation.  Jacky  had 
been  in  the  most  profound  wonderment  from  the  first 
minute  he  was  thrust  into  the  horrid  dwelling,  to  the 
one  when  we  pay  him  a  visit.  And  we  arrive  there  a 
second  or  so  after  a  strong  light  had  upon  the  next  gal- 
lery— also,  a  light  had  been  lowered  him.  He  was  just 
gazing  anxiously  at  the  illumination  above  him,  when 
suddenly  a  little  old  woman  arose,  the  very  one  he  had 
seen  at  Bath.  He  felt  uneasy  at  her  appearance  then, 
and  now  felt  that  the  steady  eye  which  was  peering  at 
him,  boded  him  ruin,  if  not  actually  death.  The  little 
old  creature  stooped  much,  and  held  her  walking-cane 
in  her  left  hand,  same  as  we  have  seen  little  old  fairies 
do,  in  ballets  and  masques. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!^'  commenced  the  old  goody;  "  we  meet 
again,  ha,  ha:  a  poor,  weak,  little  old  woman.  These 
are  but  thin  arms  for  you — eh,  what  a  job  I  had  to  keep 
up  with  you  at  Bath — don't  they  call  the  place  in  which 
I  found  you?     So  dashing  you  were,  and  gay,  that  I  had 
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— ha,  ha  !  a  terrible  scurry  to  keep  up.     I  have  overtaken 
you  at  last — ha,  ha,  ha  V  , 

"  But  why  so  malignant,  little  old  woman  ?  I  am  not 
aware  I  ever  injured  you ;  God  forbid  that  I  should,  or 
any  one :  only  say  in  what  way  I  may  be  supposed  to  have 
wronged  you,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  redress  it/^ 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  no,  no,  no,  my  bold  professor :  my 
noble-limbed,  herculean-formed,  lady-pet  professor  !  no, 
no ;  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  tell  you  you  have  wronged 
me,  though  not  so  much  but  what  some  would  forgive; 
but  then,  I  never  make  such  mistakes.  I  have  you  fast, 
don^t  you  think  ?  and  now,  with  my  bird  in  my  strong 
cage,  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  amusement :  I  am  come 
to  pink  you  a  bit  through  the  wires,  ha,  ha  !  you  cannot 
break  them,  or  creep  to  a  corner  where  the  small  pricker 
won^t  reach.  You  have  had  your  fun,  sometimes ;  ha, 
ha  !  holding  ladies  at  arms'  length  over  the  battlements  of 
lofty  buildings ;  frightened  them  a  bit ;  carried  them  off, 
too,  and  made  them  make  disclosures — monster  !  I  can 
keep  off  my  prey  no  longer  !  prepare,  then,  for  more  than 
helFs  inflictions  :  now,  see  who  hath  clutched  thee  !" 

And  the  fierce  speaker  was  at  once  transformed  into 
Jacky's  most  dreaded  enemy.  Miss  Clough  :  her  eyes  firing 
away  as  do  the  boa's  when  his  game  is  secure. 

Poor  Stratford  uttered  one  groan,  and  fell  with  his  face 
to  the  rock. 

"  Now,  mark ;  the  light  I  have  given  thee  is  only  that 
I  can  take  better  aim  at  those  captivating,  fascinating 
proportions;  for  though  so  many  have  sighed  to  own 
them,  /  have  got  them,  and  I  will  use  them  for  a  living 
dissection.  Fiend  !  but  I  have  grasped  thee  !  That  fine 
neck,  on  which  have  hung  so  many  wanton,  wealthy  dolls, 
I  will  claw ;  those  limbs  which  have  attracted  such  admi- 
ration, I  will  lift  and  roll  about  in  that  silent  cell ;  make 
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thy  fine  moulded  arm  assist  the  still  more  beauteous 
hand — to  slap  thy  climaxtic  face.  Then  will  I  root  up, 
like  petulant  weeds_,  those  all-commanding  locks,  mous- 
tache, and  imperial  tip  :  1^11  pluck  them  out  with  a  pin, 
a  bristle  at  a  time.  Those  fine  beaming  eyes — stay,  Fll 
try  at  those  now.^' 

And  the  awful  speaker  patted  her  lips  together,  then 
slavered  a  little,  and  fanned  her  rage  to  cool  it,  ere  she 
commenced  her  exercises.  Now,  a  new  excess  ;  she  danced, 
and,  though  here  we  may  not  repeat  them,  made  the  huge 
vaults  echo  with  her  oaths  of  threat. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !  be  merciful,  or  kill  me  at  once,  and  I 
will  thank — bless  you  for  the  blow.^^ 

"  Th-e — sa-me,  mon-s-ter,  thou  dealt — m-y  brother  : 
1^11  revenge  all  now :  may  his  spirit,  even  though  it 
should  have  been  malted  in  hell,  come  to  my  aid !  He 
was  a  drunkard,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  brewed  to  make 
his  sister^s  cup,  should  she  join  him  there;  but  with  me  I 
will  take  some  of  thy  vintage  to  tone  the  drink.  Come, 
toad's-spit — and  thou  wouldst  aspire  to  one  of  my  family 
ha,  ha  !  a  trollop,  my  niece.     Now,  now  !" 

And  surely  the  instrument  the  terrible  woman  had 
prepared  to  inflict  her  vengeance  upon  Jacky,  showed 
that,  as  regarded  the  other  villanies  in  which  we  have 
seen  her  engaged,  she  was  but  in  an  improving  state  after 
monsterism. 

She  had  found  a  sword  which  was  an  heir-loom  at 
Beechwood,  and  was  noted,  too,  for  its  feats  and  tempera- 
ment :  it  was  straight,  and  of  an  unusual  length,  and 
after  taking  off  the  handle,  she  had  it  ground,  and  then 
set  as  finely  as  a  razor,  and  that,  too,  from  the  point  to 
the  thick  end — double-edged.  Then  she  had  a  strong 
paper  sheath  made  for  it,  and  a  handle  of  twelve  feet  long 
— ^but  made  in   joints,   so  that  the  whole  would  pack. 
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These  parts  of  the  terrible  instrument  she  now  took  out, 
screwed  them  to^rether,  and  then  comino;  to  the  edsfe  of 
the  cell,  commenced  her  pinks  at  the  be\vildered  professor. 
He  naturally  rushed  to  the  off  side  for  protection,  but 
found  that,  unless  he  lay  down,  and  very  flat — so  well 
had  she  measured  the  place — that  he  could  not  avoid  her 
push:  and  again,  if  he  lay  down,  she  would  rush  round 
to  the  place,  and  then,  of  course,  one  thrust  might  be 
his  death — must  be,  if  she  wished  it. 

Thus  the  dreadful  game  began :  she  had  already  hit 
him  twice,  and  could  have  struck  him  oftener,  but  it  was 
evidently  (according  to  promise)  one  of  his  eyes  that 
she  determined  to  strike.  And  now  happened  what  the 
monster  intended:  Jacky  clutched  at  the  sword,  little 
supposing  it  was  a  two-edged  razor,  and  part  of  one 
finger  dropped  off,  and,  indeed,  the  hand  was  nearly  cut 
in  two:  this  surprised  more  than  it  pained  him;  but  he 
at  once  saw  the  terrible  drift  of  his  hideous  executioner. 
For,  if  it  had  only  been  sharpened  like  a  common  sjvord, 
he  could,  at  all  hazards,  have  held  on  until  the  feminine 
devil  had  been  exhausted.  The  real  horror  of  his  posi- 
tion now  broke  in  upon  him.  He  found  there  was  no 
chance  but  in  his  agility;  and,  how  strange!  he  who  had 
surprised  the  world  by  this  very  power,  when  in  jest, 
and  to  amuse,  now  found  himself  as  much  frustrated  as 
one  who  had  never  made  it  his  practice,  his  profession. 
So,  the  poor  squirrel,  when  first  peeps  the  fork  of  the 
snake's  tongue,  and  he  feels  the  creature's  presence,  so 
his  gambols  die,  and  then  himself. 

There  was  no  other  way  to  avoid  being  murdered  but 
this;  to  lie  down  as  flatly  as  possible,  because  he  dis- 
covered that  she  could  not  possibly  reach  him  when  so, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cutting.  But,  then,  she 
could  soon  run  round  to  where  he  was,  and,  obviously, 
she  would  have  only  to  strike  straight  down,  the  same 
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as  eel-spearing,  and  then  all  was  over.  Now,  his  life 
would  have  been  lost,  or,  equally  horrid,  the  eye  she 
aimed  at,  but  for  his  early  profession  of  the  monkey- 
business;  his  running  on  his  hands  and  feet  with  amazing 
celerity  saved  him  from  all  save  some  slight  wounds. 
Oh,  but  her  activity  was  dreadful:  her  industry  and 
strength  were  frightful,  for  not  a  second  did  she  allow  the 
poor  victim  to  rest :  it  is  true,  she  had  to  run  round  the 
top  of  the  cutting,  and  poor  Stratford  only  across  it,  but 
then,  she  used  her  legs  in  their  usual  way,  and  he  had  to 
quadruped  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
height  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor 
— if  higher,  the  stroke  took  effect. 

After  two  hours'  labour  she  rested — not  to  give  up; 
no,  though  her  original  intention  was  to  let  her  victim 
cahnly  starve  to  death,  in  her  favourite  and  early  estate ; 
still,  the  exercise  had  boiled  her  blood,  and  not  being 
able  to  hit  the  mark  she  aimed  at,  she  got  correspondingly 
savage;  so  was  resolved  to  rest  a  bit,  and  then  to  work 
again.  But  the  heat  caused  by  the  labour,  and,  perhaps, 
some  slight  decomposition  of  the  salt,  which  she  had 
worked  up  by  her  action  upon  it,  excited  great  thirst. 
She  had  no  means  of  alleviating  it,  and,  accordingly,  she 
blamed  her  want  of  forethought.  One  jug  of  water 
would  have  given  her  two  hours'  more  endurance,  and, 
surely,  the  other  wanting  drink,  must  be  so  weakened 
that  she  should  be  able  to  make  good  her  word  before 
she  left  the  mine,  we  mean,  when  she  promised  Jacky 
that  she  would  amuse  herself  with  his  useless  limbs. 

The  thirst  increased  upon  her;  and  with  the  speared 
wretch  it  had  become  maddening,  the  bleeding,  the 
friction  of  the  salt,  the  smallness  of  the  room :  we  will 
be  merciful  to  the  reader. 

Jacky  saw  his  awful  foe  again  preparing  her  spear; 
oh,  that  the  first  thrust  could  be  fatal;   or,  that  she 
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would  let  out  blood  enough — with  time  to  drink  it — to 
quench  his  thirst:  but  she  would  not,  and  so  once  more 
he  will  try  for  that  which  all  struggle  for — however 
miserable — his  life.  Beside,  a  thought  struck  him,  that 
perhaps  he  could  (by  a  sudden  and  desperate  spring) 
grasp  the  handle  of  the  lance — that  is,  with  the  hand 
which  was  not  wounded — the  other  was  now  useless, 
some  of  the  tendons  being  severed. 

She  commenced,  and  after  three  unsuccessful  darts, 
he,  with  wonderful  intrepidity,  sprang,  seized  the  pole, 
but  she,  with  the  adroitness  of  her  maker,  the  devil, 
and  having  the  best  of  the  leverage,  turned  the  point 
against  the  breast  of  the  daring  fool,  and  but  for  his,  at 
once,  loosing  his  hold,  and  stooping  down,  she  would 
have  stabbed  him  through  the  chest;  ay,  had  it  been 
twice  the  thickness. 

This,  however,  made  both  parties  more  cautious,  her 
vastly  so;  and  so  the  executioner  put  down  her  lance  to 
reflect  a  bit ;  whilst  she  did  so,  the  poor  professor  ki^eeled 
down,  and  though  he  found  that  his  tongue  was  baked 
in  its  plaster  oven,  the  steam  from  which  verily  fumed 
through  his  nostrils  and  ears,  still  he  tried  to  open  the 
furnace  door,  and  pray  for  mercy,  or  a  little  water,  that  he 
might  die,  even  forgiving  the  resting  snake. 

And  the  poor  professor  wept. 

But  this  did  not  allay  his  dreadful  thirst,  nor  the 
vengeance  of  the  watchful  fiend.  He  saw  that  she  was 
in  deep  meditation,  but  not  with  God.  He  saw  that 
her  breast  was  an  unharrowed  field  waiting  for  rain :  oh, 
fall  one  shower,  one  little  drop  to  soften  to  pity,  to 
repentance:  no,  the  drought  continues,  the  sun  of  her 
red-hot  revenge  still  burns  on,  nor  will  she  wait  the  cool 
of  the  evening  ere  she  resumes  her  scorching  task. 

A  fresh  notion  has  come  to  her  assistance:  she  knew 
that  not  far  off  from  the  gully  were  some  rough  pieces 
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of  salt  rock:  pieces  that  had  been  shattered  by  blasting: 
she  would  stone  him  to  death !  the  very  plan !  The  labour 
would  be  tremendous,  as  each  piece  was  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  hundred-weight,  and  particularly  as  she  had  to 
carry  them  up  a  steep  incline.  She  must  not  miss  her 
mark  in  a  single  instance.  With  great  speed  she  rushes 
down ;  not  up  quite  so  fast,  for  now  she  is  loaden,  bring- 
ing a  huge  fragment,  well  calculating  that  if  once  she 
succeed  in  stunning  the  trembling  wretch,  the  work  of 
slaughter  would  become  easy. 

She  came  to  the  brink  of  the  hard-hearted  quarry, 
put  down  her  load,  rested,  and  measured  well  her  aim. 

Jacky  saw  the  preparation  with  complete  indifference ; 
only  a  few  hours  before,  he  was  all  life,  hope,  and  ex- 
pectation ;  was  to  meet  the  beloved  friend  of  his 
childhood :  oh,  in  what  floods  of  happiness  were  both  to 
bathe !  and  now  so  humbled  was  he,  so  weakened,  and 
scorched  with  thirst,  that  with  quietness  he  awaited  the 
blow  which  was  to  render  him  unconscious.  Come, 
merciful  rock !  it  is  poised;  and  why  do  we  stick  so  to 
our  vital  hold?  for  the  wretch  who  had  prayed  for 
unconsciousness,  no  sooner  saw  the  death  descent,  than 
he  sprang  from  its  course  as  suddenly  as  he  would  have 
done  a  day  before. 

The  fragment  only  scarred  one  side,  injuring  it  much, 
but  nothing  to  what  was  expected  by  both  parties. 

"  Thrice  curse  the  hour  that  I  did  not  prepare  myself 
with  some  water,  and  yet  I  know  that  Hornblower  has 
put  some  somewhere,  but  I  have  no  time  to  look  now; 
though  I  die  by  thirst." 

"  Oh,  do  have  pity;  sweet  angels  bless  you,  if  you 
will  give  me  drink  and  let  me  die;  I  have  no  mother, 
never  knew  her  care."  And  Jacky  cried  again,  but  no 
tears. 

And  the  other  rested,  and  panted,  and  rested. 
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**  Ha,  I  thought  I  had  not  forgotten ;  this  orange  will 
renew  me,  and  then  for  thy  death :  I'll  keep  my  word  as 
to  thy  pretty  limbs." 

Barbara  Clough  took  the  fruit  from  her  pocket,  and 
was  about  to  strip  off  a  little  of  the  peel,  when  (as  it 
were)  it  sprang  out  of  her  hand,  and,  strange  to  say, 
rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  scorched  prisoner. 

Jacky  though  parched  up,  yet  a  spring  of  tears  rushed 
into  fountains,  when  he  seized  the  oasis.  It  relieved 
hun. 

"  Oh,  poor  woman!  do  have  pity,  you.  perceive  that 
God  sees  your  acts:  do,  do  have  mercy."  And  Jacky 
still  sucked  the  orange,  and  though  he  felt  much  ease, 
yet  no  courage.  No,  the  valiant,  the  brave,  the 
positively  stout  Stratford,  was  still  as  timid  as  the  fawn 
when  gazed  upon  by  the  wolf. 

The  woman  in  slow  paces,  and  slower  curses,  at  the 
mishap,  went  down  again  for  a  fresh  charge:  and  now 
she  appears  with  the  load  like  another  Sisyphus, jind 
though  evidently  much  exhausted,  yet  her  nerves  and 
sinews  had  not  forgotten  that  they  were  of  wire;  and 
what  makes  such  cordage? 

Though  the  professor's  mind  was  as  much  prostrated 
as  his  body,  yet  he  bethought  him  of  a  little  plan  which 
was  likely  to  do  some  good:  and  that  was  to  take  up 
the  first  stone,  and  use  it  as  a  sort  of  shield  against  the 
descending  one,  keeping  his  hands  underneath,  so  *as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  crushed. 

He  did  so,  and  this  made  the  woman  furious;  she 
found  that,  so  far  as  the  stone  was  concerned,  it  was 
fatal,  so  rused  it,  that  is,  threw  it  at  him,  and  then,  as 
quick  as  jealous  pangs,  seized  her  spear,  struck,  and 
broke  it!  and  also  a  fragment  off  the  stone:  at  this,  the 
professor  took  a  little  courage,  and  with  all  his  might 
hurled  the  fraction  of  the  rock  at  his  assailant,  and  luckily 
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hit  her  just  under  the  ear :  she  dropt,  and  so  that 
one  foot  was  over  the  cutting.  Now  she  screamed 
for  help,  and  that  so  wildly,  that  she  could  be  heard 
to  the  cell  of  Lady  Bourgoin :  screamed,  yelled  for 
assistance.  So  the  eagle  when  he  cannot  fly  away 
with  a  large  salmon :  he  has  clawed  him,  rises  from 
the  river,  but  v/ith  his  heavy  load  comes  souse  into  it 
again;  and  the  small  hooks  which  enabled  him  to  stick 
to,  now  prevent  him  from  letting  go:  so  as  the  fish  has 
had  a  fly  in  the  bird's  element,  he  must  have  a  dive  in 
his;  down  he  goes,  taking  Monsieur  Aquila  with  him. 
Now  they  are  up,  and  the  bird  of  heaven  yells  for  help ; 
they  sink  once  more,  once  more  arise,  the  friend  of  Jove 
still  crying  out  "  somebody  save  me!" 

"Poor,  noble,  royal,  bird,  how  great  thy  sufferings !" 
exclaims  Ellen  Mawky,  as  she  is  gathering  wild  flowers, 
lifting  pebbles,  and  dropping  tears. 

Well,  now  is  the  time  to  ask  a  little  sympathy  for 
Barbara  Clough :  for  still  she  screams  "  don't  murder 
me,  don't  murder  me :  I'll  let  you  out,  I'll  let  you  out." 

For  her  foot  had  got  fast  in  a  small  split  in  the  rock, 
and  she  thought  it  was  in  the  vice-grip  of  the  powerful 
Stratford.  So  on  she  screamed,  and  Lady  Bourgoin 
returned  yell  for  yell.  Jacky  rested,  and  panted,  and 
thirsted :  still  he  found  a  little  relief,  though  as  to  getting 
hold  of  the  foot  of  the  screamer,  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
consideration:  even  if  he  could  get  to  it,  he  had  not 
strength  to  hold  it  long  at  once,  and  how  could  he 
reach  it,  when  it  was  (perpendicularly)  fifteen  feet 
high? 

As  her  fears  subsided,  she  discovered  that  no  one 
had  hold  of  her,  save,  perhaps,  the  devil,  who  might 
have  put  her  foot  in  the  stocks,  just  to  give  her  a  relish 
of  his  enjoyments  when  he  had  her  all  to  himself.  When 
she  made  sure  of  this,  she  stopped  screaming,  and  per- 
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haps  began  thanking  her  black  guardian  for  his  friendly 
hint,  and  protection  from  the  battlement-walker. 

And  then  she  got  out  of  the  mine,  not  by  the  road 
cut  by  Mr.  Hornblower,  but  the  one  of  her  early  dis- 
covery. 

It  was  a  terrible  night,  and  she  had  to  fight  her  way 
through  a  somewhat  dreary  country.  But  this  was,  per- 
haps, as  well.  She  at  once  made  for  the  cottage  of  her 
brother  Jack,  the  worthy  flat-builder ;  she  sneaked  to  it 
deviously,  and  when  arrived,  she  mewed  at  the  back 
door  like  a  poor  draggled  cat.  Jack,  however,  knew  it 
was  his  sister;  and,  having  an  awful  fear  of  her,  he  at 
once  let  her  in.  She  supped  upon  a  quart  of  water,  and 
then  crept  into  Jack's  side  of  his  wife,  that  is,  in  his  bed. 

She  felt  dozy,  and  no  wondering,  from  the  awful 
fatigue:  for  a  few  minutes  before  giving  herself  up  to 
final  repose,  she  permitted  a  visit  from  a  few  of  her 
Fancies,  with  one  or  two  of  her  Terrors ;  one  of  the  first 
told  her  what  a  fool  she  was  to  run  the  risk  she  Tiad 
done  for  her  life;  to  have  got  such  a  pain  as  she  had 
under  her  ear.  To  get  her  sword  broken,  so  faithful  a 
servant  to  the  family,  too,  when  all  could  have  been 
avoided  by  acting  upon  her  original  plan,  that  of  letting 
the  professor  starve  quietly  to  death.  Surely  it  was  not 
so  cruel  as  putting  him  in  a  Chinese  market-place,  under 
a  very  scorchiag  sun,  and  there  letting  him  starve  and 
burn  to  death.  And  then  one  of  her  Terrors  jogged  her 
as  to  the  necessity  of  making  up  a  good  tale,  in  order 
to  blink  Mary  Ellen  as  to  where  she  had  been,  and  what 
doing:  for,  that  it  was  certain,  the  young  slut  still  re- 
tained an  amazing  affection  for  the  professor.  Then  she 
bethought  her  that  she  ought  to  have  said  her  prayers, 
and  so  she  commenced,  and  thought  of  the  dislike  which 
Lady  Bourgoin  had  expressed  as  to  the  grotto;  and 
then  she  laughed,  and  so  started  her  prayers  again,  and 
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got  to  wondering  where  Tom  Harecroft  had  been  for 
two  or  three  days;  next  to  "forgive  us  our  trespasses;'^ 
and  then  to  "  where  ever  could  she  have  put  Horn- 
blower's  confession  of  the  murder,"  that  must  be  at  once 
found :  so  now  she  will  finish  and  go  to  sleep,  and  arrives 
at  "  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  and  then  she  paused  to 
think  that  hers  was  the  kingdom,  the  old  mine;  and  a 
valuable  one  it  would  be  before  Lady  Bourgoin  w^ould 
be  permitted  to  leave  it;  and — and  then,  Barbara  Clough 
slept;  that  is,  her  body  reposed,  but  her  mind  like  her 
heart,  was  always  at  work.  Nay,  after  fighting  through 
a  vast  many  scenes,  she  had  just  arrived  at  heaven  itself, 
and  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of  all  the  superior 
angels,  for  the  admirable  description  which  she  had 
given  of  that  country,  when  doing  the  old  man  to  Lady 
Bourgoin,  that,  and  for  her  sermon  to  her  ladyship  on 
the  one  part,  and  for  the  quality  of  the  infliction  on 
Jacky  on  the  other,  they  considered  she  ought  to  be  a 
first-class  angel  in  heaven,  and  one  of  the  punishing 
ministrants  of  hell:  thus  giving  her  a  chance  of  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  the  former,  with  the  (to  her)  still  greater 
bliss  of  punishing  her  foes  in  the  latter,  and  with  this 
arrangement  she  expressed  her  entire  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

All  this  while,  the  most  energetic  measures  were  taken 
by  the  friends  of  the  abducted  young  men,  led  by  the 
resolute  John  Lawrence. 

Ellen  Groveby  had  returned  with  her  grand-father 
from  London;  she  could  not  remain  inactive  another 
second,  or  away  from  the  supposed  place  of  her  lover's 
concealment;  because,  by  this  time,  some  very  positive 
information — despite  Miss  Clough's  cunning — had  been 
obtained.  * 

A  scheme  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  Harecroft,  as  they 
had  found,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  had  assisted  in  the 
kidnapping  of  William  Yernon  and  John  Stratford;  nay, 
and  it  was  known  that  Lady  Bourgoin  had  had  a  hand 
in  the  affair:  this  was  let  out  by  Fribble,  whom  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  arrest,  and  so  he,  to  save  his 
character,  and  himself  from  farther  confinement,  told  all 
he  knew,  and  amongst  the  rest,  how  the  wedding  of  the 
lord  and  lady  of  the  manor  had  been  effected,  and 
the  rest. 

The  trick  to  catch  Harecroft  was  this:  Sir  Tatton 
Stratford,  the  repentant  father  of  Jacky,  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  lady  of  Beechwood,  Mary  Ellen,  to  beg 
her  head-gamekeeper's  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  some 
dog-kennels.  This  was  a  great  compliment,  to  be 
acknowledged  by  such  a  neighbour.     It  was  something 

2b 
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like,  but  still  the  request  would  not  have  been  granted 
if  the  lady  steward  had  been  at  home;  for  it  happened 
that  she  knew  well  enough  that  Sir  Tatton  Stratford 
was  the  father  of  her  niece's  admired.  The  niece 
did  not,  and  thus  Tom  fell  into  the  conspirators' 
power. 

And  behold  what  sort  of  use  they  are  making  of  him 
whilst  at  Stratford  park! 

We  must  carry  the  reader  into  a  dark  cellar  there; 
wherein  he  will  find  Harecroft  chained  to  a  corner,  and 
that  too  without  ever  tasting  food  for  two  nights  and  one 
day.  Water  he  was  permitted  in  very  fair  quantities; 
and  so  it  may  be  inferred,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  truth, 
that  Tom  had  never  been  so  sober  since  his  attachment 
to  the  Beechwood  interests. 

In  this  dark  cellar,  now  appear  two  men,  both  in 
masks,  who,  after  putting  down  a  lantern,  and  taking  up 
some  flags,  commence  digging  a  hole :  and  to  the  horror 
of  the  sober  and  hungry  game-keeper,  it  was  exactly  in 
the  shape *of  a  grave,  and  one,  too,  for  a  man  of  his  own 
size.  He  asks  the  silent  sextons  a  hundred  questions, 
as  to  what  they  are  after:  still  no  answer,  but  so  soon 
as  their  work  is  complete,  three  others  enter. 

"  Is  the  grave  ready?"  demands  the  first. 

The  diggers  bow,  and  respectfully  declare  it  is. 

Tom's  teeth  clatter,  and  his  knees  knock,  and  so  does 
a  great  lump  inside  his  ribs:  when  thus  the  first: 

"  Now,  Thomas  Harecroft,  Miss  Clough  has  sent  her 
warrant,  that  you  may  be  buried  alive.'** 

Harecroft  felt  how  much  easier  it  was  to  shoot  dogs, 
cats,  or  even  a  stray  donkey,  than  to  be  buried  in  the 
hole  before  him.  And,  as  well  as  his  sticky  tongue 
would  permit  him,  he  asked  what  he  could  have  done 
to  offend  his  mistress:  contending  that  he  had  always 
been  most  faithful  to  her  interests.     And  then  he  began 
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to  cry^  about  what  he  was  pleased  to  say,  he  knew  would 
be  the  feelings  of  his  poor,  dear  wife  and  family. 

"  If  you  doubt,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  it  is  by  Miss 
Clough's  orders  we  do  this,  read  the  warrant."  And 
the  black  mask  offered  it  to  the  writhing  wretch,  well 
knowing  that  Tom  could  not  read  it. 

"Con  I  do  onythin  to  save  my  life?  but  why  does 
she  order  me  to  be  buried  for,  she  never  threatened  moor 
than  pisonin,  and  then  I  never  heeded  what  she  said. 
Oh,  lorgeous  days,  save  me." 

"  She  orders  you  to  be  buried  here  for  fear  you  should 
divulge  anything  respecting  William  Kent  Yernon,  Mr. 
Stratford,  and  Lady  Bourgoin;  you  know  so  much  of 
her  affairs,  and  so  fatal  would  be  the  disclosure,  that 
she  is  satisfied  that  nothing  but  your  grave  will  save 
herself  from  dissection." 

Then  Tom  bellow^ed  louder  than  the  cross-echoes  of 
a  bull  battle.  "  I'll  tell  every  thin'  to  save  my  life;  for 
though  her  life  is  sweet,  is  not  mine  sw^eeter  than  hers : 
con  I  save  my  life?" 

"  No,  but  you  may  do  something  towards  the  sal- 
vation of  your  wretched  soul,  by  telling  all  you  know." 

Tom  said  he  would  rather  save  his  body  than  his  soul ; 
and  further  remarked,  that  if  they  would  fill  up  the  hole 
and  give  him  some  supper,  even  a  crust,  he  would  tell 
everything. 

"  Well,  now  mark,"  said  the  mask,  "  if  what  you  tell 
us  be  found  to  be  true,  in  all  respects,  your  life  will  be 
saved;  you  will  be  fed,  until  we  have  tested  what  you 
say:  but  if  not,  recollect  the  hole  still  gapes." 

"  God-ameety  bless  you,"  and  the  humbled  bully 
knelt  down,  and  told  everything  from  first  to  last.  And 
though  they  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  what  he  said, 
yet,  what  he  told  about  the  concealment  in  the  salt-mine 
was  so  shocking,  as  well  as  so  inconclusive— that  is,  as 
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to  what  part  of  the  Wiches  it  was  in — and  the  entry, — ' 
because,  unless  they  could  find  that,  all  the  information 
would  be  useless,  as  it  might  be  too  late,  that  they  might 
not  find  the  unhappy  creatures,  until  their  sufferings  had 
either  ended  them,  or  rendered  them  unfitting  for  life. 
The  disclosure  was  so  awful,  that  Sir  Tatton  had  a  fit: 
but  Mr.  Lawrence  knew  that  action,  and  immediate,  too, 
was  what  was  wanted.  They  were  thus  confused  when 
Harecroft  mentioned  the  name  of  Hornblower:  this 
made  all  start  at  once,  for  in  tracing  out  the  woman  at 
Bath,  where  Miss  Clough  had  changed  her  clothes,  she 
had  told  them,  that  she  imagined  she  possessed  some 
extraordinary  information  respecting  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Joshua  Hornblower,  of  their  county. 

This  put  them,  at  once,  upon  the  right  scent. 

But  still  it  was  felt  that  the  most  extreme  caution 
had  to  be  used;  for  by  this  time  Miss  Clough  had 
arrived  at  Beechwood,  no  one  knew  how,  but  it  was 
thought  she  had  been  from  home,  indeed,  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  or  why  the  permission  of  Harecroft's  visit 
to  Stratford  park. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Hornblower' s,  they  found  it  was 
but  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  place  of  her  birth.  This 
gave  them  confidence,  and  more  so,  as  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wiches,  so  that  they  had  little 
doubt  of  the  information  of  Harecroft  being  correct. 
The  only  difficulty,  now,  was  to  find  the  entrance.  They 
disguised  themselves  in  every  possible  way,  as  tinkers, 
hawkers,  beggars,  and  the  like,  and  to  work  they  went, 
night  and  day.  Tom  had  positively  asserted  that  the 
entrance  was  in  the  out-buildings  of  some  large  farm- 
house. 

And  so  the  vicinity  of  Hornblower's  was  watched, 
but  apparently  without  the  slightest  chance  of  gaining 
their  object. 
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'  During  this,  Miss  Clough  had  an  interview  with 
Hornblower,  and  arranged  with  him  as  to  the  sum  he 
was  to  get  from  Lady  Bourgoin — that  is,  the  cheques — 
on  as  many  banks  as  she  was  hkely  to  do  with,  and  of 
course,  all  immediate  cash.  He  was  to  allow  her  a 
little  food  and  some  water,  in  order  to  keep  her  alive ; 
else  they  might  be  baulked  in  their  plunder:  there 
was  no  fear  of  her  ladyship  naming  the  trick,  or  indicting 
them  for  conspiracy:  no,  no,  her  own  character  would 
save  them  from  that. 

Then  she  gave  the  most  positive  orders  that  William 
Vernon  was  not  to  eat  a  crumb  until  further  notice:  the 
reason  of  this  demoniacy  may  appear  soon. 

As  to  Jacky,  if  Hornblower  even  went  near  his  cell, 
she  would  the  same  night  lodge  him  in  Chester  castle, 
he  knew  upon  what  charge. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  old  Joshua,  with  a  portion  of 
his  family,  should  visit  a  sea-bathing  place,  as  he  must 
be  taken  very  ill;  so  much  so  that  they  would  have  to  go 
with  him,  to  attend  to  him,  and  nurse  his  valuable  life. 
He  and  part  of  the  family  went  as  agreed :  but  one  day 
and  night  he  managed  to  get  back  to  the  mine,  without 
either  those  of  his  family  at  the  bathing  place,  or  those 
at  home  knowing  anything  about  it. 

And  all  was  done  according  to  the  lady's  command; 
but  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of  Hornblower,  a  little 
more.  And  it  was  in  this  way:  he  had  to  pass  the 
wretched  Stratford's  cell,  and  the  yells  and  screams 
for  drink  were  so  appalling,  that  to  go  past  it  he  durst 
not;  nay,  and  felt  assured  that  his  screams  would  reach 
the  old  granary,  and  indeed,  where  not.  So  he  lowered 
the  wretch  a  swing  can  of  water,  most  of  which  the 
yelling  creature  drank  off.  This  appeased  the  maniac; 
and  then  the  old  gentleman  approached  the  top  of  the 
grotto. 
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The  lady  was  half  lunatic,  for  she  had  been  fighting 
with  her  miserable  fellow-prisoner  to  keep  him  from 
sharing  the  water.  The  battle  had  been  revolting,  for 
though  both  had  had  some  throat  struggles,  yet  each 
was  alike  afraid  of  spilling  the  priceless  beverage. 
Hornblower  brought  a  new  supply,  and  oh!  but  the 
change  was  awful ;  the  Lord  of  love  keep  us  from  such 
another  sight!  the  haggard  woman  drank  and  swore, 
drank  and  blasphemed,  until  the  humane  gaoler  feared 
he  had  come  too  late  to  effect  anything  like  his  com- 
mission. 

After,  however,  he  had  allowed  her  to  refresh  herself, 
and  take  some  repose,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  come 
to  offer  terms  for  her  release,  there  was  a  most  palpable 
alteration  and  improvement. 

Poor  William  Yernon  had  wept  out  the  fountain's 
source:  he  could  cry  no  longer,  nor  think  longer:  still 
when  he  saw  the  water,  or  rather  felt  it,  for  it  was 
almost  dark,  he  seized  the  bliss,  and  drank  violently, 
and  perhaps  both  the  prisoners  would  have  fallen 
victims  to  excess,  only  each  took  the  can  from  the 
other's  mouth,  and  so,  probably,  saved  both. 

Nor  would  the  lady  accede  to  the  terms  of  Horn- 
blower,  until  both  food  and  more  water  were  got.  This 
was  done,  not  that  he  would  deliver  either  up  until  the 
cheques  were  signed,  and  all  money  and  valuables  about 
the  lady,  were  given  up.  Hornblower  then  left  them 
about  three  days'  store,  with  candles:  and  said  that, 
even  if  he  would,  he  could  not  get  more  without  excit- 
ing suspicion:  and  that,  were  it  to  come  to  Miss 
ClougVs  ears,  he  should  be  buried  with  them,  which, 
as  they  were  aware,  would  be  unpleasant:  and  that 
when  he  found  the  cheques  right,  they  would  be  re- 
leased. 

A  good  deal  of  this  was  true,  we  mean  as  to  the 
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difficulty  of  getting  them  food  and  drink  without 
awakening  the  suspicions  of  his  family,  especially  as 
they  supposed  he  was  at  the  sea-bathing  place. 

The  lady  of  Beechwood  was  all  this  time  a  widow, 
her  good  husband  having  gone  back  to  London  with 
the  Mellow  party:  and  as  she  had  very  little  of  her 
aunt's  society,  indeed  none  of  late,  she  was  anxious  to 
cultivate  that  of  somebody  else,  and,  for  this  reason, 
sent  for  (very  privately)  Mr.  Scut,  the  younger  brother 
of  Mr.  Harecroft.  The  reason  that  Mrs.  Yernon  had 
desired  the  visit  of  that  gentleman,  was,  because  she 
had  heard  he  had  been  asserting  that  he  could  hang 
two  or  three  of  the  principals  in,  and  about,  Beechwood. 
His  brother  Tom  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  these. 

There  might  be  some  boasting  in  all  this,  but  still 
Scut  had  not  lost  his  reputation  for  'cuteness,  sus- 
picion, or  watchfulness. 

And  so  the  new  lady  of  the  manor,  wanting  to  chat 
with  him  on  these  nice  points,  sent  for  him,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him,  that  on  no  account  was  he 
to  make  his  approach  to  the  hall  if  her  aunt  were 
there,  or  thereabouts. 

Nor  did  Scut  wish  to  come  at  that  time;  for  though 
he  had  shared  in  many  a  pint  of  ale  with  the  Chester 
hangman,  had  faced  a  ghost  or  two,  his  brother  Tom 
with  his  double-barrelled  gun,  when  drunk,  and  he  off  the 
foot-path,  still  one  peep  from  the  corner  of  either  of 
Miss  Clough's  eyes,  and  his  heart  (in  his  own  words) 
invariably  fell  to  the  bottom  of  his  stomach. 

He  got  very  slily  to  the  manor,  as  he  could  to  any 
other  place,  and  was  shown  into  the  dining-room;  and 
told  that  Mrs.  Vernon  would  be  with  him  shortly. 

And  Scut  stood  there  for  some  time,  just  peeping 
into  the  hall-part,  and  to  the  first  landing  of  the 
principal    stair-case,   when    he    saw    descending.   Miss 
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Clough:  that  is,  he  thought  so,  so  he  popped  into  the 
nearest  cupboard  of  the  old  sideboard,  and  then 
pulled  the  door  to,  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

This  shows  that  William  Harecroft  could  not  have 
been  a  very  big  man,  although  his  carcass  was  rather 
snugly  packed,  for  certainly  the  compartment  was  not 
very  large,  beside  having  in  it  other  articles.  But  there 
he  was. 

And  soon  the  object  of  his  fright  came  into  the  room, 
and  was  not  Miss  Clough,  but  the  lady  of  the  manor 
herself,  he  would  have  at  once  discovered  himself  but 
for  the  way  in  which  she  shut  the  door;  he  was  both- 
ered how  to  act,  and  being  of  a  somewhat  shy  and 
pri/ing  nature,  he  kept  squat. 

Mary  Ellen  began  to  unfold  some  things,  and  found 
they  consisted  of  a  regular  suit  of  black,  that  is,  for  a  little 
old  woman.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  then  what  I  suspect- 
ed is  correct;  it  is  my  aunt  after  all  that  was — ^" 

A  tickling  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

Mary  Ellen  thought  it  was  the  confidential  servant 
who  was  coming  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  younger 
Harecroft. 

She  slightly  opened  it. 

When  in  rushed  Miss  Clough;  walked  to  the  table 
where  lay  the  black  garments,  and  then  she  began  to 
grow  quite  calm  with  rage. 

"  You  have  broken  into  my  drawers,  then?" 

"You  should  tell  me  where  Wilton  is,  then;  I  am 
miserable  about  him,  and  I  ivill  know  where  he  is — " 

"  A  nice  wife,  truly !" 

"  Phit ! "     And  the  younger  lady  spat  out. 

"  All  very  well;  only  the  Mellows,  and  Tom's  in- 
tended, and  the  rest,  are  just  now  trying  for  a  divorce; 
and  if  this  comes  out,  I  think  they  need  not  try  very 
long." 
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"Divorce!  phit!  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  you 
who  have  stolen  him,  as  well  as  William ;  and  if  he  should 
die,  you  look  out!  mark  that."  And  then  Mary  Ellen 
began  to  cry  out  "  I  never  loved  any  but  him." 

"  Oh,  yes;  Yaughan's  servant  man!'* 

"Phit!" 

"  Of  course." 

"  You  can  do  what  you  like  with  the  sweetheart  of 
yon  trollop,  Miss  Groveby,  but  I  will  know  where 
Stratford  is,  or  my  husband  shall  not  be  imposed  upon 
any  longer." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  good;  imposed  u]^on — " 

"  No,  Madam,  imposed  upon :  I'll  let  you  know  who 
is  mistress  here:  put  your  bond  in  force  as  soon  as  you 
like  against  Tom,  but  out  you  shall  trot,  that's  all." 

"  I  will,  if  you  can  tell  me  who  is  the  mistress  here;  I 
can  assure  you  it  will  be  information,  unless  William 
Vernon  were  to  marry  Ellen  Groveby,  and  theii  I  think 
I  could  guess."  • 

"  Or  John  Lawrence,  your  cousin  Annis!  ha,  ha!" 

"  Don't  sneer,  child :  I  took  you  from  a  mangle,  and 
I'll  send  you  back;  you  have  been  spoiled  by  vulgar 
applause ;  you  have  mistaken  your  cunning,  and  so  have 
your  admirers,  for  genius;  people  who  have  told  you 
that  you  are  a  match  for  your  aunt  now,  and  that  you 
will  be  superior  in  a  very  few  years ;  pah !  I  have  shown 
— though  you  know  nought  of  it — more  genius  these 
last  four  days,  than  you  would  be  able  to  exhibit  in  a 
life:  had  I  been  handsome  in  youth,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
I  had  counselled  princes,  and  given  dictation  to  states; 
as  it  is,  I  have  woven  meshes  on  my  loom,  so  strong  that 
a  lion,  if  he  studied  the  economy  of  his  claws,  would  not 
try  his  nails  in  one :  and  yet  for  this  loom  I  had  no  other 
yarn  than  my  wiry  sinews,  no  other  weft  but  my  nerves, 
no  workman  but  my  genius,  nor  workshop  but  this  little 
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head;  still,  niece,  in  the  world  show  me  such  manufac- 
tures as  mine. 

*'  Now,  mark,"  continued  the  weaver,  fixing  her  insi- 
dious piercers  on  Mary  Ellen,  "  if  you  rouse  me  by 
another  word,  Til  fix  you  as  I  have  every  other  enemy : 
if  you  doubt  I  have  the  power  to  ruin  you,  look  at  that 
paper — nay,  read  it." 

Mary  Ellen  did  so. 

Mary  Ellen  did  not  look  so  determined. 

But  her  aunt  seemed  more  so. 

"  Give  me  back  the  paper,"  said  the  latter,  quietly. 
"  Where  is  Harecroft?  he  was  to  have  met  me,  and  did 
not." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Tatton  Stratford  sent  his  compliments,  and 
begged  that  I  would  let  Harecroft  go  there — " 

"  And  did  you  do  so? — and  is  he  there  now?  has  he 
returned?" 

"  Laws,  how  you  go  on!  why  if  he  be  not?" 

"  Curse,  curse,  nothing  goes  right  that  I  don't  do  my- 
self: this  then  accounts  for  his  not  meeting  me :  I  feared 
— I  dreaded  some  such  scheme — " 

"  What  scheme,  what  can  be  to  do?  You  surely  need 
not  go  out  of  your  senses?" 

"  Out  of  my  senses!  know  then,  that  Sir  Tatton  is  the 
father  of  your  paramour." 

"What!  poor  Wilton?"  cried  the  other:  "ho,  ho!  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this?  surely  he  would  have  been  good 
enough  for  a  husband  for  me,  instead  of  the  animal  I 
have  got — ho,  ho  !"  and  then  Mary  Ellen  cried  again. 

"He  marry  you,  fool!  he  never  would  have  courted 
you — as  he  detests  our  very  name — only  to  get  what 
he  could  out  of  you,  respecting  your  old  aunt  Kent. 

"Has  this  Harecroft  betrayed  me,  I  wonder?"  and 
the  lady  of  the  powerful  loom  ground  her  long  and  short 
teeth — "ha,  what  means  this?" 
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The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  with  a  stately  step, 
a  beautiful  creature — and  somebody  else  behind;  the 
first  was  attired  in  a  woe  dress,  and  she  knelt  before 
Miss  Clough. 

"Oh,  have  mercy,  have  pity;  oh,  have  pity:  say 
where  is  William  Vernon  and  his  friend,  and  all  shall  be 
forgiven."    This  was  Ellen  Groveby. 

Miss  Clough  rang  the  bell.  "Who  admitted  this 
audacious  minx?  whoever  has,  look  to  it." 

"  O  fy,  fy,  fy  I  oh,  Barbara,  behold  thy  poor  mother 
and  father:  I  am  now  quite  blind:  I  see  thee  not,  but 
behold  my  old  eyes  can  still  shed  tears;  leave  not,  Miss 
Groveby,  until  she  tells  what  she  knows — oh,  sad  day, 
ho,  ho,  ho!" 

"  Mother,  father,  your  blessings,"  said  Miss  Clough, 
falling  on  her  knees. 

"My  blessing,  Barbara:"  said  the  blind  mother,  "if 
these  suspicions  that  are  afloat  be  untrue." 

"  Why,  what's  it  all  aboot?  why,  what's  it  all  ab(Tot?" 
asked  the  old  father  of  the  stern  weaver;  a  good  man  he 
had  been,  but  was  now  old,  and  a  dotard.  "  What's  it 
all  aboot?  why,  what  an  they  brought  us  here  for?  what 
are  they  going  to  set  fire  to  the  house  for?  why,  what's 
to  do,  we  always  beat  the  French." 

"  Kevered  father,  and  dearest  mother,"  commenced 
the  daughter  of  this  aged  couple,  "  what  it  is  you  have 
heard,  I  know  not';  but  of  this  be  certain,  that  any 
charge  against  me  is  unfounded;  I  am  innocent  of  every 
thing,  save — "  said  she,  looking  down  on  the  still  hum- 
ble figure  of  Miss  Groveby — "  not  allowing  all  the  young 
women  in  the  parish  to  disgrace  themselves." 

"  Well,  well,  well;  but  what  is  it  all  aboot?  what's  it 
aboot?  terrible  work  to  be  buried  alive!  why  what,  why 
what  work — "  and  just  as  the  old  man  was  raving  on  in 
this  way,  a  servant,  a  confidential  one — sure  to  be  a 
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confidential  servant — put  a  letter  into  Miss  dough's 
hands,  and  told  her  it  had  been  brought  by  despatch. 

She  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  contents,  that  she,  at 
once,  left  the  room,  leaving  every  one  in  a  small  bewil- 
derment. 

All  followed,  however,  save  Miss  Groveby,  and  so 
soon  as  they  had  done  so.  Scut  unrolled,  rushed  to  the 
fair  Ellen,  seized  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Be  quiet,  there  is 
a  dear,  go  home,  I've  heard  enough:  I  will  bring  back 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  the  reward,  you'll  see,  my  dear." 

And  away  sped  Mr.  William  Harecroft  through  one 
of  the  dining-room  windows. 

Miss  Clough  still  read  the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion :  and  her  father  still  demanded  what  it  was  all  aboot. 

"  Take  that  dottling  dotard  out  of  the  way :  there  is 
no  one  here  to  see  me  ash  a  blessing — therefore  away! 
^Ann  Hornblo  wer ! ' "  said  the  lady,  still  reading,  "  Humph ! 
for  the  Lord's  sake  remove  that  talkative  blind  wo- 
man and  rambling  madman — do  so,  once  more  I  say: 
stay,  I  will  go  myself,"  and  out  ran  the  heroine  of  the 
Cloughs. 

She  got  into  her  bed-room,  and  then  read  at  leisure 
the  letter  signed  "Ann  Hornblower."  It  ran  thus. 
"  Madam, — I  should  not  have  presumed  to  write  this 
to  you,  though  I  suppose  you  would  have  heard  of  the 
terrible  calamity  of  my  poor  father's  death,  Joshua 
Hornblower,  but  for  some  papers  found  in  his  clothes, 
most  nearly  relating  to  yourself.  He  went  down  a  long 
way  upon  the  sands,  on  the  beach ;  swam  off  from  shore, 
and,  it  is  supposed,  the  cramp  must  have  seized  him, 
as  though  his  clothes  were  found  carefully  placed 
together,  he  cannot  be  discovered  any  where,  and  so  is 
doubtlessly  drowned.  Some  fishermen  saw  him  a  long 
way  off.  I  have  taken  care  of  the  papers:  I  dare  not 
say  more  until  I  have  seen  you  personally,"  then  there 
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were  the  usual  etceteras,  date,  and  signed  "  Ann  Horn- 
blower/' 

"  Now,'*  said  Miss  Clough  to  herself,  when  she  had 
finished  reading  the  letter  for  the  eleventh  time,  "  what 
can  this  mean  ?  This,  I  fear,  bodes  more  mischief  than 
the  abduction,  or,  may  be,  disaffection  of  Harecroft. 
I  don't  think  he  could  find  the  entrance  if  he  were  to  try : 
besides,  him  I  could  manage:  but  should  this  be  a 
trick — this  drowning — -humph!  of  course,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it  being  one,  only  for  the  finding  of  the 
papers:  or  else,  honest  Joshua,  I  suspect  that  you  have 
got  your  cheques  made  right — and  then  you  are  for 
America:  or,  stay,  my  good-man  murderer,  I  shall  not 
exactly  let  you  leave  the  kingdom — unless  you  have  done 
so  by  this  sub-water  passage  hinted  at :  there  is  not  one 
second  to  lose — what  noise  is  that?" 

"  Madam,"  said  the  faithful  servant,  entering  hastily, 
"  yon  is  an  immense  crowd  coming  towards  Beech  wood : 
George  passed  them  on  horse-back,  and  galloped  here 
to  let  you  know.  It  is  headed,  I  believe,  by  the  two 
young  Colliers — Mr.  Walford's  grand-sons — " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Madam,  but  they  are  coming  here." 

"  Run,  fetch  me  the  bundle  off  the  dining-room 
table." 

The  mob  approached;  and  there  met  it,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  the  hall,  a  little  tottering  old  woman,  very 
aged,  and  dressed  in  black. 

Though  we  have  called  it  a  mob,  as  its  masses  neared 
Beechwood,  thev  were  found  to  consist  of  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  Groveby:  headed,  as  we  have  heard, 
by  the  young  Colliers,  who  had  just  returned  from 
London,  and  were  calling  out  as  loudly  as  they  could, 
"  William  Kent  Vernon  is  the  heir  to  Beechwood"  "  We 
will  find  him  or  we  will  root  up  the  country." 
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This  news  was  made  circumstantially  to  Miss  Groveby, 
by  her  two  cousins. 

"  Oh,  sad  tidings  ye  bring  me :  William  Yernon  the 
heir  to  Beechwood!"  and  then  Ellen  Groveby  shuddered, 
and  then  she  wept.  "  Find  him,  sweet  cousins,  but, 
though  I  have  knelt  in  it,  name  not  that  other  terrible 
place :  take  me,  dearest  aunt — mother  Collier,  to  my  own 
little  room;  help  me,  dear  brothers:  I  can  pray  better 
there.  A  little  longer,  and  then  no  power  can  separate 
us :  I  shall  be  with  him  soon." 

"  Dear  Ellen,  do  take  comfort,  depend  upon  it  he  will 
be  found:  if  you  die,  you  kill  us  all:"  and  then  the 
cousins  wept,  too. 

"Take  me  then  where  I  can  pray:  I  can  weep  no 
more." 

No,  the  tears  were  heart  drops,  and  it  is  certain,  few 
more  could  flow. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Whilst  this  affecting  scene  was  in  acting,  a  message 
arrived  from  Mr.  Lawrence  and  party,  telling  the 
Colliers  and  friends  to  repair  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Wiches :  for  that  they  had  positive  information  that 
those  they  sought  were  concealed  in  some  old  salt- 
working;  as  it  was  known  to  some  of  the  aged  miners, 
that  there  were  several  mines,  but  so  ancient  that  the 
entrances  to  them  had  been  lost.  Thus,  the  more 
searchers,  the  more  likely  of  success. 

Now,  Mr.  Scut  went  differently  to  work  to  any  of  the 
rest:  it  is  true  he  had  got  some  hints,  and  so  away  he 
ran  as  hard  as  he  could,  not,  however,  before  calling  at 
home  for  his  faithful  poaching  dog  "  Tanner."  His 
first  thoughts  were  to  call  at  Stratford  Park;  for 
he  knew  one  of  the  keepers  there,  and  thought,  by 
offering  him  a  share  of  the  reward,  it  might  induce  him 
to  get  his  brother  Tom's  information  in  addition  to  his 
own.  Scut  had  not  run  far,  however,  when  the  name 
of  Hornblower  occurred  to  him.  Hornblower,  Horn- 
blower!  ay,  to  be  sure,  the  very  old  farmer,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  many  queer  hints  as  to  the  murder  of  his 
servant  girl.  Hornblower!  why,  he  recollected  that 
when  once  on  a  distant  poaching  excursion,  he  had 
heard  a  brother  poacher  say,  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
the  girl,  and  not  the  hung  man,  Jonathan  Warburton. 
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Ah,  a,  a,  a!  stay:  why  should  he  get  any  information 
from  his  brother  Tom?  if  he  did  it  all  himself,  why,  he 
would  get  all  the  reward  himself — the  £2,000 — to  be 
sure  he  would,  and  Scut  tumbled  over  a  stile,  and  hurt 
his  shin.  Beside,  how  could  he  hang  his  brother  Tom 
if  he  was  to  peach?  ay,  ay,  he  must  do  it  himself,  and 
then  hanging  Tom  would  repay  him  for  fastening  him 
up  in  the  stocks  in  a  burning  sun  for  four  hours,  and 
that  not  a  month  before.  Ay,  ay,  hanging  him  would 
be  the  thing ! 

So,  Hornblower's  must  be  the  place!  why,  what  could 
be  so  natural,  if  Hornblower  was  a  murderer,  as  that 
he  should  join  Miss  Clough  in  this  wholesale  affair?  she 
could  not  do  it  alone,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Hornblower's  would  be 
the  spot,  and  the  entrance  he  would  find,  or  at  least  Tanner 
would;  then  the  £2,000  were  his,  Tom  hung,  and  he 
once  more  head  keeper  at  Beech  wood!  that  would  be 
joyful — live  in  peace,  and  in  no  fear  of  the  terrible  Tom. 

So  Scut  and  Tanner  are  running  faster  than  ever. 

But  in  a  very  unsuspected  road,  though. 

And  at  last  they  got  to  a  small  cottage,  about  half  a 
mile  off  the  large  farm  of  Mr.  Hornblower;  and  with 
the  proprietor  Scut  had  a  long  chat  about  poaching, 
and  from  one  thing  to  another,  to  the  news  of  the  day, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  drowning  of  Joshua  Hornblower. 
And  after  the  usual  surmises,  one  roundly  asserted 
that  he  did  not  think  it  so  much  an  act  of  the  Lord's  as 
one  of  his  own;  and  then  he  began  to  assign  as  a  reason 
for  all  this,  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  deceased,  which 
had  come  under  his  own  notice,  and  one  or  two  which 
had  been  watched  with  equal  success  by  acquaintances. 

And  from  these  it  would  seem  that  others,  beside 
Miss  Clough,  had  detected  some  guilt  symptoms  in  the 
murderer. 

So  after  this  Mr.  Scut  had  no  doubt. 
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,;    But  was  equally  certain  there  would  be  some  difficulty. 

Late  in  the  night  he  made  for  the  large  cheese  farm, 
and  as  he  approached,  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Tanner,  that 
if  he  even  whizzened^  it  would  be  the  last  indication  of 
the  soundness  of  his  lungs  he  would  ever  give  in  this 
world.  1 

During  this,  the  drowned  Mr.  Hornblower  made  his 
way  to  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  taking  boat  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  America,  he  deeming  it  safer  than  at- 
tempting to  go  thither  direct.  Of  course,  his  family, 
believing  him  to  be  drowned,  would  at  once  commence 
sharing  his  estate,  as  well  as  fabricating  some  dark 
clothing,  giving  hat-bands  and  black  kid  gloves,  and 
so  on.  These  considerations  rather  troubled  the  old 
gentleman:  certainly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
effects  divided  during  one's  healthy  life-time.  He  had 
got  a  good  sum  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Bourgoin;  but 
then  he  had  a  round  amount  hidden  at  home;  and  what 
would  be  the  use  of  leaving  it ;  moreover,  as  he  felt  Con- 
vinced that  his  beloved  family  would  never  be  able  to 
find  a  five-pound  note  of  it?  It  would  be  madness  to 
lose  it.  Beside,  there  was  another  affair  troubled  him 
more  than  that;  strange  if  there  is  not  sure  to  be  one, 
one  very  troublesome  affair,  if  a  man  is  going  to  run 
his  country! 

And  this  was  nothing  less  than  his  confession  of  the 
murder  of  Jane  Darcy. 

He  had  written  it  some  years  before,  when  in  the  best 
of  health :  fearing  that  if  he  should,  at  any  time,  come 
to  a  sudden  death,  he  should  at  once  be  hurled  into  a 
bad  place,  if  his  guilt  was  unconfessed,  either  whilst 
living  or  dead.  He  did  not  like,  however  ill,  to  do  it 
whilst  living,  because  if  he  got  well,  he  might  be  hung 
after!  nor  did  he  wish  any  one  to  see  it  after  his  death, 
save  his  own  family;  and  though  he  had, no  doubt  they 

2c 
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would  keep  it  snugly  enough,  yet  they  would,  also, 
be  witnesses  enough  to  the  Lord,  of  his  confession  and 
earthly  penitence.  But  now  the  whole  case  was  alter- 
ed, because  they  might  find  it  and  he  alive;  it  might 
creep  out,  and  then  somebody  might  know  him  when 
in  America,  and  so  fetch  him  back,  and  hang-^  him. 
Beside,  what  use  in  letting  any  one  know  anything  about 
it !.  Tear  up  the  confession,  and  when  he  found  he  was 
dying  abroad,  make  a  confession  to  a  priest,,  and  leave, 
— it  would  then  be  of  no  use  to  him,  unless  he  had 
children  by  his  American  wife, — all  his  money  to  the 
church:  and  so  be  called  a  saint  there,  and  become  aa 
angel  in  heaven! 

The  hidden  money  he  must  have;  and  above  all,  the 
confession. 

The  reader  will  perceive  h©  had  forgotten  the  one 
which  Miss  Clough  possessed. 

But  that  is  the  way  naughty  people  often  miscalcu- 
late. 

Then  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  have  one  peep  at 
his  farm  after  his  death,  and  during  his  mourning. 

Nay,  and  he  could  take  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the 
pity  and  the  hiding-place  of  the  cudgel:  then  a  good 
laugh,  and  think  of  his  new  bride. 

And  he  crept  into  his  old  cart-house  about  one 
o'clock,  one  morning:  and  though  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  still  the  dogs  uttered  some  murmuring  suspi- 
cions. These  kept  heightening  until  he  made  himself 
known  to  them;  and  then  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
gratulatory, 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Hornblower,  "  talk  of  people  visitin 
their  ould  abodes,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundreds  of 
years,  or  so,  after  theer  deeaths,  to  see  how  th'  ould 
neighbourhood  would  look:  why,  I've  only  been  dround- 
ed   a   few   days,    and  yet   th'  alterations   has   begun. 
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Heather  quick,  my  sons  and  daughters:  ah!  and  my 
blessed  Lord,  and  they  have  begun  to  poo  th*  ould 
granary  down;  if  I  had  come  a  day  later,  and  aw  th' 
secret  would  have  been  found  out!  not  a  minute  to 
lose." 

The  alterations  had  commenced,  but  not  as  the  old 
gentleman  supposed,  by  his  family,  but  by  his  landlord, 
(a  friend  of  Sir  Tatton  Stratford)  under  a  pretence  of 
enlargement,  but  in  reality  to  see  if  it  any  way  would 
lead  to  the  entrance  described  by  Harecroft. 

Hornblower  sprang  up  the  steps  of  the  grain-house, 
and  soon  got  to  the  old  meal-chest — had  the  lid  up,  then 
the  private  door — under  that  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  at  his  secret  papers,  his  money,  and  within  the  range 
of  the  faint  yells  of  Lady  Bourgoin,  and  the  still  fainter 
rebukes  of  the  once  fair-haired  William  Kent. 

And  then  Mr.  Hornblower  s  heart  warmed  to  think 
what  a  good  and  virtuous  action  he  w^as  about  to  per- 
form, and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
lady  insist  upon  her  aristocratical  right  of  feeding  upon 
her  fellow-prisoner's  shoulder.  The  good  action  he  w^as 
about  to  perform,  was  to  give  them  a  large  flask  of 
water,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  candles,  and  some  phos- 
phorated matches. 

Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  timely,  as  the  lady 
had  ceased  to  burn  the  candles  in  order  that  she  could 
eat  them.  Again,  she  had  left  off  eating  them — on  the 
score  of  a  reduction  of  her  household  expenses — to  suck- 
ing them,  and  then  only  a  little  at  once.  And  though 
she  had  promised  to  make  them  last  for  a  few  years,  yet 
William  Vernon  having  cranched  one,  and  a  piece  of  her 
hand  in  her  struggle  to  prevent  him — she  insisted  on 
repayment;  and  this  was  to  be  taken  off  the  oiFender's 
shoulder;  and  why  not  have  a  suck  of  the  blood? 

William  had  contended  against  this  mode  of  repay- 
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ment,  for  about  thirty  hours,  but  his  horrible  creditor 
being  about  three  times  his  strength — having  fed  better, 
and  wept  less — and  she  persisting  that  there  was  no  use 
in  two  starving  to  death,  when  one,  at  least,  might  be 
served  by  feeding  upon  the  other — either  her  reasoning, 
or  his  weakness,  caused  him  to  submit,  but  still  he  con- 
tended that  he  ought  to  be  slaughtered  first,  and  then 
as  she  pleased. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked  why  Lady  Bourgoin  was 
longer  detained,  since,  it  would  seem,  Hornblower  had 
got  the  money  stipulated  for  her  release.  Why,  for  the 
same  reason  that  all  agreements  or  negotiations  upon 
roguish  bases,  ever  tumble. 

In  this  case,  Hornblower  got  the  money,  and  ran  his 
country,  as  we  have  seen:  Miss  Clough  then  durst  not 
liberate  her,  as  she  would  be  sure  to  tell  where  Mr. 
Vernon  was:  nor  permit  him  to  escape,  as  that  would 
let  out  the  concealment  of  the  professor:  and  so,  by 
necessity,  although  the  full  demand  of  liberty  had  been 
paid,  they  must  all  starve  to  death. 

Hornblower  in  America,  Miss  Clough  depending  on 
the  non-possibility  of  a  discovery  of  the  mine,  and 
knowing,  without  the  discovery  of  the  bodies,  that  she 
could  not  be  prosecuted,  her  only  safety  was  in  her 
great  secret. 

Lady  Bourgoin  saw  the  fatal  difficulties,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  eat  her  companion  in  misery,  but  objected 
to  having  him  killed;  first,  because  she  said  it  would  be 
horrid  to  be  locked  up,  in  darkness  too,  with  a  corpse. 
Not  that  she  had  so  very  much  objection,  only  if  he 
became  putrid  she  could  not  touch  a  bit  of  him — that 
is,  without  it  killing  her — so,  what  would  be  the  use? 
And  again,  however  thirsty,  there  would  not  be  a  drop 
of  blood  to  be  got,  and  she  must  have  drink,  or  what 
vv:ould  be  the  use  of  meat,  and  so  on ! 
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.  Just,  however,  as  Mr.  Hornblower  arrived,  she  had 
waived  her  day-before  objections,  and  got  her  teeth  to 
their  labour;  so  we  may  now  see  why  the  old  man's 
heart  warmed,  and  why  he  thought  it  so  much  more 
unctuous  and  better  a  heart  than  Miss  Clough's.  Beside, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  have  another  pull  out  of 
the  old  lady,  and  could  he  have  it  if  she  were  mad? 
certainly  not,  and  so  his  heart  warmed  again. 

And  for  this  a  scream  of  delight  was  his  reward,  so 
soon  as  the  lady  saw  him,  or  rather  heard  the  voice  of, 
what  she  termed,  her  deliverer.  We  say  heard,  for 
though  he  struck  a  light,  and  a  thin  candle  adopted  the 
fashion  upon  its  taper  head,  which  blowed  into  a  faintly 
coloured  flower,  yet  so  little,  of  late,  had  the  lady  been 
acquainted  with  worldly  adornments,  that  she  was  a 
long  time  before  either  her  eyes  or  herself  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  welcome  its  appearance. 

"  The  water,  the  water — water!" 

Now,  the  scream  of  Lady  Bourgoin  answered  a 
purpose. 

For  it  was  heard  by  Mr.  Scut,  who  had  got  into  the 
granary,  but  though  he  was  peering  about  with  a  light 
lantern,  he  could  not  find  the  slightest  appearance  of  an 
entrance.  He  heard,  however,  the  subterraneous  scream, 
and  so  Mr.  Scut's  heart  warmed,  too. 

And  Mr.  John  Lawrence  and  another,  who  were  in 
the  opposite  hay-loft,  and  were  watching  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Scut,  thought  they  had  made  a  discovery,  and 
so  their  hearts  warmed,  also. 

Scut  was  dead  beaten:  Tanner  not  quite,  but  Scut 
was  the  master,  and  being  desirous  of  all  the  merit,  bade 
Tanner  lie  down,  and  then  he  did  the  same,  and  soon 
made  a  light  lantern  very  dark. 

But  though  Tanner  was  quiet,  the  yard  dogs  did  no- 
thing but  growl,  growl,  growl,  that  is,  they  grumbled, 
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for  though  they  could  not  swear  that  something  mys- 
terious was  going  on  about  the  premises,  they  had  very 
little  doubt! 

The  assistants  of  Mr.  Lawrence  wanted  to  pounce 
upon  Mr.  Scut  at  once,  and  make  him  tell  the  entrance 
into  the  place  of  concealment,  having  no  doubt  that  the 
man  of  sinister  movements  was  either  an  agent  of  Messrs. 
Hornblower  and  Clough,  or  one  of  those  individuals  in 
person.  We  say  of  Hornblower,  because  whatever  other 
doubts  they  might  have,  they  had  none  as  to  his  being 
in  good  health,  although  he  had  met  with  such  a 
melancholy  fate  at  Beach-head. 

Scut  squatted  with  Tanner,  waiting  to  see  how  things 
would  turn,  or  spin,  or  fortune  would  unscotch  the 
wheel. 

And  the  watchers  of  Scut  pursued  an  equally  apposite 
course. 

Scut  was  thinking  that,  after  all,  what  he  had  seen 
was  a  "boggart,"  when  lo!  out  peeped  from  the  meal 
chest  the  goblin  features  of  the  deceased  Hornblower. 

Mr.  Scut  fell  upon  his  back,  for  though  he  feared  no 
mortal  thing,  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  a  ghost. 

But  Tanner  growled,  and  then  barked. 

And  as  Scut  had  often  heard  his  grand-mother  say, 
that  dumb  things  could  not  see  ghosts,  why,  he  plucked 
up  his  courage  by  the  waistband ;  reasoning,  that  though 
horrid  as  the  thing  before  him  looked,  it  must  be  some- 
thing living,  or  how  could  the  dog  see  it. 

It  soon  vanished,  however;  the  ghost-stricken  was  as 
soon  on  the  spot  it  fled  from':  lifted  the  lid,  when  again 
he  was  quakish,  for  though  he  had  the  chest  in  open 
view  before  him,  there  was  (within  it)  neither  mortal 
nor  ghost ! 

"  Well  then,"  thought  Scut,  "  it  was  a  boggart  after 
all — it  must  have  bin  one;   no  livin  thing  was  ever  half 
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SO  frickening:"  and  the  redoubted  poacher  was  going  to 
funk,  when  Tanner  sprang  into  the  box,  and  scenting 
the  hole  through  which  the  rat  had  run,  gave  mouth: 
his  master,  then,  became  all  activity,  having  great 
dependence  upon  the  advice  of  the  scratching  Tanner, 
so  he  tried,  and  forced  the  secret  door,  and  in  a  second 
was  in  the  secret  pass,  and  about  the  same  time  some- 
thing had  passed  through  him.  Then  Scut  felt  faint, 
and  said,  "  what's  that  for?^'  as  he  felt  the  blood  flow, 
and  then  he  cried,  "  Oh,  Tanner,  I'm  butchered." 

And  then  Tanner  became  terrible;  h^  darted  like  a 
death  shaft  at  the  stooping  form  of  old  Hornblower,  and 
fairly  fastened  upon  him.  Hornblower  had  got  his 
knife  out  of  Scut,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  getting 
it  nicely  through  the  bouncing,  twisting,  springing 
Tanner's  ribs.  Nay,  the  dog's  fury  knew  no  reason, 
and  Hornblower  no  rest:  he  found  he  was  an  older  man 
than  when  he  held  down,  until  she  drowned,  poor  Jane 
Darcy.  He  was  weaker,  but  not  less  savage.  Ah,  that 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  cut!  another  or  two  like  it,  and 
surely  the  monster  would  feel  something  like  his  master. 
Oh !  if  he  had  only  brought  his  own  dogs,  what  help  they 
would  have  given  him !  and  the  horrid  howl  the  dog  was 
setting  up,  too,  if  the  chest  door  should  be  left  open: 
how  could  the  audacious  fellow  have  found  it  out? 
Curse,  curse,  curse.  The  curses  get  weaker,  the  (poor) 
old  man  is  down  on  his  knees,  and  Scut,  though  he  feels 
himself  in  a  preparing  state  for  heaven,  manages  to  get 
his  legs  between  those  of  Hornblower,  and  throws  him 
down,  and  now  Tanner  has  a  fair  gripe  at  his  throat. 

And  the  dying  Scut  said,  "  hoolats,  Tanner,  shake 
bimr 

"  Mer — cy — mer — cy." 

"  Then  tell  me  where  they  are,  and  then  Til  get  tV 
two  theausand — " 
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"  This  way,"  call  several  voices;  and  now  numbers 
arrive,  with  lights  and  strong  weapons,  stronger  pur- 
poses, and  savage  eyes. 

The  battle  between  the  farmer  and  Tanner  is  ended, 
and  with  it  the  farmer^s  trip  to  America. 

"  Mind,'*  cried  out  Scut,  "  th'  two  theausand  is  mine," 
as  loudly  as  he  could,  "I  found  it  out  first,  I  found 
it  out." 

"  Where  are  they  concealed?"  demanded  Mr.  Law- 
rence. 

'^  Oh,  is  that  you,  Mr.  John?  imnd  th*"  reward  is  mine : 
if  I  die  of  this  stab,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make 
my  will  after  I'^m  gone,  and  s-pecify  all  abeaut  the  twO" 
theausand  pound,^  oh^  ah,"'  and  poor  Scut  fainted. 

The  awful  search  went  on,  went  on  with  palpitating^ 
breasts;  fearing  that  every  stride  might  bring  the 
searchers  on  them  they  sought,  but  not  as  they  hoped 
to  find  them,  even  with  a  little  life,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  small  hope. 

A  faint  scream  from  Lady  Bourgoin  directed  their 
steps,  and  after  an  hour^s  difficulty  they  found  out  the 
secret  way  to  the  cutting. 

With  still  greater  labour,  and  the  fainting  William 
Kent  Yemon  was  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Lawrence;  not 
that  the  former  knew  the  latter,  nor  indeed  did  any  one 
else.^  The  next  being  they  found,  was  a  white-headed 
old  woman;  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  right  to 
describe  the  wretch,  or  avoid  the  difficulties — its  horrors, 
we  shall  choose  the  latter,  and  for  such  determination, 
we  are  sure  the  reader  owes  us  some  gratitude. 

Every  assistance  was  given  to  them,  whilst  Sir  Tatton 
Stratford  and  others  rushed  on  in  all  directions.  Scut, 
so  well  as  he  could,  telling  them  to  take  Tanner.  They 
did,  and  soon  he  gave  a  whine,  and  the  searchers  having 
more  experience  as  to  the  wny  in  which  the  victims  had 
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been  fastened,  broke  down  the  fatal  barrier,  and  there  a 
prostrate,  noiseless,  wretch  was  found. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  screamed  out  Sir  Tatton,  and  then 
he  fell  upon  the  lifeless  substance. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  effect  an  appearance  of 
animation,  but  without  effect. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  bodies  should  be 
carried  into  the  farm-house,  after  the  inmates  had  been 
driven  out,  for  it  was  thouo;ht  thev  must  have  been 
privy  to  the  horrors  around  them:  when  there,  every 
attention  could  be  paid  them. 

Then  Hornblower  was  put  into  the  cell  vacated  by 
Jacky,  and  the  slide  placed  as  before. 

Mr.  Lawrence  went  first,  to  prepare  the  way  at  the 
farm-house. 

"Awake,  awake,  arouse,  stir:  the  day  of  judgment 
is  upon  you!     Monsters,  ye  keepers  of  hell's  gates!' 
And  one  vast  thunderino^  at  the  doors  made  the  Horn- 

it 

blowers  spring  from  their  beds.  "  Fly,  fly,  fly,  wretches, 
fly;  there  has  been  wholesale  murder  done  under  your 
dwelling:  away,  the  gates  are  open,  or  hell's  rolling, 
molten  sea  will  float  your  roofs,  arouse!" 

The  victims  were  now  in  separate  beds. 

And  the  morning  had  dawned. 

Oh,  what  a  pitiable  sight  to  see :  and  the  most  wretched 
of  all  was  poor,  poor  Stratford.  Twelve  days  had  he 
been  in  the  awful  cell,  beside  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  the  fiend  who  had  put  him  there,  and  all  he  had  par- 
taken of  was  about  four  quarts  of  water,  a  loaf  of  bread 
which  Hornblower  had  thrown  him,  the  orange  as  we 
have  seen,  and,  occasionally,  a  little  water  which  filtered 
through  the  roof. 

All  was  in  the  most  fearful  consternation,  doctors 
were  procured;  and  then  a  despatch  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Walford,  to  tell  of  the  discovery,  but  with  a  strict 
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injunction  against  Miss  Groveby's  coming  to  the  terrible 
spot. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  doing,  another  party  were 
keeping  the  keenest  watch  on  the  route,  devious  or 
straight,  from  Jack  Clough's  house  to  the  mine,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  them  fell  upon  his  back 
in  consequence  of  meeting,  round  a  sudden  corner,  a 
little  old  woman  in  black!  She  scrambled  through  the 
hedge,  and  in  such  a  hurry  was  the  old  dame,  that  she 
actually  passed  her  observer  without  seeing  him.  This 
showed  some  perturbation,  as  it  was  not  Barbara  Clough's 
wont  to  walk  past  suspicious  parties. 

This  information  was  brouo;ht  to  the  house  of  the  in- 
valids,  and  directions  were  given  for  all  to  keep  quiet 
for  a  time,  and  in  the  mean  while,  to  fetch  Sir  Tatton's 
hounds,  to  bring  them  into  the  neighbourhood,  as  though 
it  were  only  to  walk  them  out,  and  then,  though  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  to  regularly  draw  the  wood:  as  by 
this  time  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  another  way 
into  the  mine  than  the  one  through  the  old  granary. 

Barbara  Clough  had  managed  to  blink  them  all,  and 
to  get  into  her  strong  home  without  any  one  obtaining 
a  glimpse  at  the  process. 

The  first  place  she  made,  was  to  the  den  of  her  enemy, 
Stratford;  she  lowered  her  lantern,  and  there  he  was 
safely  enough:  and  quietly  enough  she  lowered  herself, 
and  so  intent  was  she  in  keeping  her  word — of  playing 
with  the  audacious  limbs  of  the  athletic  professor — that 
she  did  not  see  that  the  barrier  had  been  broken  down. 
If  she  had,  savage  as  she  was,  it  is  likely  she  would  have 
fled  for  safety. 

Hornblower  had  on  his  American  clothes,  and  so  was 
quite  fine:  Miss  Clough  seized  a  leg,  and  lifted  it  up, 
and  let  it  fall,  and  then  she  let  out  an  immense  volume 
of  bottled  laughter;  great  indeed  must  have  been  the 
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store,  for  she  had  used  none  for  months  before,  and 
being  of  a  merry  disposition — as  is  the  hyena — it  must 
have  accumulated  fast.  And  then  she  lifted  up  an  arm, 
and  sanctified  the  joke  by  another  libation  of  the  con- 
served jocularity.  Now  she  makes  his  hand  give  his 
face  a  bit  of  a  slap;  and  then  she  could  but  admire  how 
old  and  shrivelled  it  had  become,  and  so  a  few  more 
drops  of  the  bottled  fun.  But  now  for  the  great  treat 
of  all,  after  a  few  dancings  on  the  body,  and  that  was  a 
good  spit  at  the  face,  and  for  this  purpose  she  reared 
the  head,  and  then  lifted  the  light  close  to  it :  one  look ! 
and  down  she  dropped  upon  her  seat:  and  Hornblower 
sat  too,  face  to  face :  and  so,  instead  of  the  beguiling 
features  of  Mary  Ellen's  beloved,  there  grinned  the 
horrid,  bloody,  hard-lined  visage  of  the  old  murderer. 
And  a  groan  escaped  from  the  frightful  crypt  of  that 
savage,  rock-cut  face;  and  a  scream  followed  from  the 
laughing  she-hyena. 

Another  groan,  and  then  his  awful  eyes  began  to  open, 
and  the  mouth  to  say,  "  am  I  in  hell?  am  I  in  hell?  let 
me  be  honged  first,  and  then  pardon  me;  am  I  in  hell? 
oh !  let  me  be  in  a  corner  where  Barbara  connot  get  to 
me:  she's  here,  she's  here,"  and  then  a  loud,  hoarse, 
howl  followed. 

And,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  spirit  of  the  red-hot 
woman  fairly  scared. 

Again  Hornblower  howled.  "  Eh!  what's  that  din  ? 
it's  the  hell  hounds  let  loose  after  me." 

And  the  cry  of  Sir  Tatton's  hounds,  with  a  myriad  of 
echoes,  broke  upon  the  ears  of  the  murderers:  the  dogs 
had  found  the  entrance. 

The  she-fiend  fled;  carrying  with  her  her  lantern. 

And  she  had  scarcely  made  her  escape,  when  in 
rushed  some  three  dozen  of  the  breakfastless  pack,  nor 
vrould  they  have  wanted  a  breakfast  long — a  good,  a 
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lieartj  one,  if  the  huntsman  had  not  come  up;  as  it  was,' 
all  had  torn  a  mouthful  off  the  prize,  and  though  stopped 
in  the  more  solid  enjoyments  of  their  morning  repast, 
even  he  of  the  red  coat,  and  big  whip,  could  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  lap  a-piece  of  the  nice  warm  drink 
which  every  where  flowed  about  them. 

And  thus  died  Joshua  Hornblower;  paying  the  debt 
he  had  so  long  wrangled  about,  denied,  and  avoided.  He 
paid  it  at  last,  and  with  it  the  fearful  usury  of  pro- 
longed litigation. 

The  dogs  were  drawn  off,  in  order  to  be  placed  upon 
the  scent  of  the  flying,  whisking  light,  the  subterranean 
Jack-o-lantern.  The  luminary  was  come  up  to,  but 
not  the  prey  — the  prize.  It  was  too  topographical,  too 
learned  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  vast  cave,  to  be  taken 
like  the  clumsy  lump  of  pic-nic  stuff,  old  Hornblower. 
No,  even  in  the  stronghold  of  its  youthful  discovery,  it 
had  a  strong  place,  a  lurking,  unapproachable  cell  even 
in  the  rock-cut  prison. 

This  was  a  hole  which  had  long  been  prepared  by 
Hornblower  and  his  patron,  and  so  contrived  that,  once 
in,  and  the  big  entrance-stone  dropped,  to  find  them 
would  be  out  of  the  consideration;  it  is  true  that  the 
projectors  had  not  taken  into  theirs  again  the  method 
which  Sir  Tatton  had  pursued,  that  of  drawing  the  old 
mine  with  fox  hounds  and  small  terriers. 

She  darted  up  the  pass  with  the  alacrity  of  sixteen, 
dropped  the  stone,  and — several  tons  more  than  she  had 
reckoned  upon ;  this  greatly  frightened  her;  she  thought 
the  whole  vaults  had  collapsed,  and  indeed  so  much  of 
them  had  that  there  was  scarcely  lying,  let  alone  breath- 
ing room  in  the  portion  of  space  left  her.  Still,  as  the 
rubbish  did  not  lie  close,  she  found  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  luno:  stuff  left  amono^st  the  stones.  She  could 
not  deny  to  herself  that  she  felt  alarmed.     She  was 
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astonished  when  Hornblower's  face  bleared  upon  her, 
but  now  she  felt  fear:  she  had  hidden  that  she  might  not 
be  found,  now  she  screamed  to  clue  the  hunters. 

Oh  I  and  the  place  became  so  hot,  and  she  was  so 
thirsty !  why,  what  was  the  use  of  the  concealing  place, 
unless  there  were  stores  to  foster  endurance?  was  she 
to  suffer  a  bury-alive  death?  oh,  no,  she  was  too  well 
skilled  in  the  pharmacopoeia;  she  had  always  thought 
greatly  upon  the  subject,  read  of  thousands  of  horrid 
deaths;  nay,  and  being  resolved,  in  her  own  career,  to 
cause  a  few,  she  was  learned  as  to  the  capability  of  en- 
durance, pathologically,  physiologically,  and  demono- 
logically:  her  fancy,  in  latter  years,  had  bent  that  way, 
not  as  the  idle  do  to  make  a  hobby  of  it,  but  as  the  stu- 
dious do,  to  make  it  learning. 

She  never  did  anything  idly,  and  was  resolved — 
should  it  come  to  it — not  to  die  idly. 

But,  oh !  the  pain,  heat,  and  thirst,  were  terrible. 

She  screamed,  yet  none  heard;  she  altered  the  position 
of  her  body  as  much  as  the  wretched  cell  would  admit, 
but  no  rest.  She  had  two  bottles,  one  a  strong  soporific, 
may  be  deadly,  the  other  a  most  uncompromising  poison. 
She  would  take  a  little  of  the  first,  if  it  were  only  to 
lull  pain,  then  another  dose,  and  then — should  no  assis- 
tance come,  the  whole  of  the  other  vial. 

But  how  differently  we  do  things  on  paper,  or  in 
theory,  to  what  we  do  when  we  try  how  practice  will 
work ;  without  a  candle,  she  could  not,  try  as  she  would, 
tell  which  was  the  bottle,  and  the  pain  of  getting  either 
to  her  plaster  mouth,  was  awful,  she  was  so  wedged. 
One  she  must  try ;  but  what  a  thing  if  the  wrong  one ! 
for,  half-an-hour  after  her  rashness,  the  hunters  might 
find  her:  well,  but  might  not  they  hang  her?  ay,  but 
then  they  might  not;  once  let  her  get  out,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  her  small  but  wonderfully  fertile  head! 
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She  has  drunk:  now,  what  is  it  to  do?  is  it  her  last 
swallow,    or  is   she   to   have    ease,   rest,   refreshment, 
enlargement,  escape?  which,  wliat  is  it?    What  a  fool  she 
was  ever  to  listen  to  the  wickedness  of  Lady  Bourgoin, 
there  would  have  been  no  bother  after  the  villain  Strat- 
ford!   William  Vernon  was  her  own  cousin,  too,  tliere 
certainly  was  some  crime  in  that:  but  then  he  was  the 
heir  of  Beechwood,  and  the  estate  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lawrences — oh,  no,  no!     In  God's  name  how 
could  Hornblower  get  there?  of  course,  Stratford  must 
have  been  got  out,  but  not  alive;  ha,  ha!  oh,  how  horri- 
ble the  pain,  surely  it  is  not  the  poison  vial?  no!  the  pain 
is  without,  not  within:  comfort,  comfort,  then;  it  must 
be  the  tincture;  "  somebody  will  find  me,  I  am  not  to 
die  this  way:  no,  no,  no.     I  lie  under  the  very  spot 
where  a  hundred  times  I  have  got  blackberries;  then 
had  youthful  fancies,  virtuous  ones  too ;  thought  of  love 
and  wrote  on  it ;  what  a  happy  idea  that  was,  I  must  not 
lose  it !  ^  Love  is  an  engineer,  and  can  wed  both  sides  the 
river  with  half  a  ring.     Love  is' — ah,  I  wonder  if  it  were 
Mary  Ellen  who  told  them  where  Stratford  was,  well  but 
that  is  not  an  idea;  "^Love  is  an  engineer,  who  makes  rail- 
ways for  his  votaries,  so  that  they  can  meet  each  other; 
he  throws  electric  wires  that  they  may  tremble,  and  to 
each  other  whisper  love.'    I  have  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation of  who  is  the  right  heir  in  my  pocket ;  that  will 
humble  yon  slut  whenever  I  like.     Well,  but  that  is  not 
an  idea;  no,  no:  'Love  is' — stay  I  have  got  to  where  he 
'  scales  a  convent.'     But  where  am  I?  I  am  sure  I  went 
to  bed  last  night ;  oh,  who  is  this  that  holds  me  so  fast? 
is  it  Stratford  who  shakes  me  o'er  the  battlement?  ha,  ha, 
ha!  is  this  my  uncle's  white  head  that  feels  so  clammy? 
oh,  let  me  go  home,  to  my  own  home,  where  I  once  was 
an  innocent  child.     I'll  read  the  book  of  common-prayer 
to  my  father,  or  Drelincourt  against  the  fears  of  death. 
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ni  weed  the  garden^  and  tend  the  calves  in  the  paddock. 
Pll  clean  my  father^s  buckles  and  walk  with  him  to 
church.  Hear  how  beautifully  the  old  bells  ring  !  Ah, 
I  am  once  more  virtuous — see — how — I — I — I  weep. 
Joy,  joy,  I  can  get  to  my  studies  again,  and  write  poetry, 
humph  !  well,  but  there  can  be  no  poetry  on  a  '  butcher^ s 
lamb  :'  but  what  is  so  sweet  as  the  chirp  of  chickens  ?  a 
tread  on  the  green  grass,  or  taking  beer  to  the  mowers? 
The  sea  holds  the  land  in  his  arms  and  fingers,  as  does 
a  lily-white  maiden  a  bundle  of  hay. 

"  To  sit  upon  the  copse,  and  talk  about  by-gone  days ; 
of  the  happy  and  virtuous ;  but,  alas  !  who  shall  speak 
of  me  f' 

And  then  the  eyes  poured  forth  their  streams,  again. 

"  1^11  read  of  Christ,  and  exhort  all  to  peace,  and  do 
good  acts — 

"  And  I  will  lead  the  way,  and  walk  over  the  stile- 
road,  and  do  good  things  as  becometh  a  maiden. 

"  But  who  binds  my  ribs  with  iron  ?  surely  they 
think  me  not  a  new  cask,  that  must  be  fired  within,  and 
have  strong  hoops  without  ?  For  without  fancy  a  book 
hath  no  soul,  no  colour;  without  wit  it  hath  no  yeast, 
and  the  bread  must  be  sodden  ;  no  music  without  pathos  : 
it  has  no  reservoir — and  there  shall  be  no  pastures 
without  water.  Look  what  a  merry  conceit — ^  a  little 
boy  apprehended  for  child-crying  V  For  '  Love's  a  civil 
engineer' — beauty  is  a  doom,  not  a  boon  !  is  it  ?  so  is 
wealth  misused.  But,  oh  !  had  I  been  beautiful,  I  had 
been  virtuous  :  a  sweet  and  pure  creature,  and  not  a 
papless,  shanky  thing,  with  a  hell  for  a  breast.  I  have 
seen  beauty  eyed  after,  trembled  after ;  patted  by  age, 
and  knelt  to  by  youth — whilst  I,  having  none,  had  to 
hole  myself  'midst  my  own  stiffening,  blackening, 
withering   thoughts.     Ugliness  and   poverty  never  taste 
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one  sweet  of  life,  and  yet  have  no  more  lives  than  beauty 
and  wealth.  So,  a  handsome  mistress  can  flout  a 
homely  wife,  and  a  wealthy  villain  hunt  his  pack  o^er 
the  brown  fields  of  poverty.  Poverty  and  ugliness  are 
the  lineal  descendants  and  propagators  of  the  primordial 
curse — the  deviPs  marked  twins  of  beauteous  Eve. 

"  Oh,  here's  my  poor  father  at  last — your  blessing — 
your  blessing,  good  old  man — ^  why,  what's  it  all  aboot  ? 
why,  what's  it  all  aboot  V — oh,  don't  ask — bless  me  and 
I  will  be  a  little  child  again  :  sit  on  your  knee,  sing  for 
you — and  you  too,  mother — and  bring  blessings  upon 
your  wintry  heads.  Happy  is  the  author  who  earns 
the  reputation  of  madness — his  is  great  praise.  You 
remember,  father,  the  old  tortoise-shell  cat?  poor  Toss, 
I  wonder  where  she  is — don't  leave  me,  father — don't 
leave  me — what !  leave  your  own  child  locked  up  in 
Hornblower's  meal  chest — and  he  a  murderer,  too  ! 

'^  Ah,  am  I  in  my  grave  ?" 

And  horror  crumpled  every  nerve. 

"  Why,  I  am  dying  of  thirst — will  no  one  bring  me 
water  ? — no,  no,  not  Stratford — ^keep  him  off  me — ay, 
he's  got  the  spear ! — no,  no,  give  me  time  for  prayer — 
T  know  I  gave  you  none — but  you  are  in  heaven,  and 
must  be  merciful — and  old  Luke  Bridge,  too.  0  Luke, 
bring  me  pardon,  and  tell  not  my  uncle — uncle,  horrid, 
horrid — do  not  put  me  there,  no,  no  :  I  know  the  place 
well — one  rolling,  howling  wave  of  whitened  moltened  fire. 
Every  spray  that  dashes,  and  rises,  lives  with  trillions 
of  souls — every  atom  a  spirit  in  agony :  see  how  they 
spring  in  steam  clouds,  cooling,  collapsing,  only  to  fall 
again  into  the  spuming  mass  !  Nay,  eternity  would  be 
cheated  in  his  victims  but  for  this  terrible  tide — this 
renewal  of  endurance — this  cooling,  again  to  re-scorch — 
not  a  limb  or  feature  but  appears  as  it  did  in  life.     Ah  ! 
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hear  how  they  scream  for  drink — I  have  none ;  oh !  make 
me  a  good  angel,  and  I  will  carry  them  the  seas  of  the 
universe.  Let  that  for  ever  be  my  task,  that  I  may  atone 
for  my  crimes  on  earth;  let  me  repent,  let  me  repent. 

"  See,  a  grizzly  troop  have  brought  old  Joshua  Horn- 
blower  !  they  are  getting  him  to  the  top  of  yon — oh,  the 
highest  rock  of  all;  now  he  sees  the  gaping  gulf  of 
liquid  fire  below :  how  he  fights,  and  screams, '  Jonathan 
Warburton  help  me!- — poor  Jane  Darcy,  save  me!' — still 
the  fiends  push  him  on.  Hear  the  horrid  din,  clang, 
shriek,  whistle,  clatter,  grind,  rend,  scream,  moan, 
crash,  groan,  gibber,  clank,  howl,  growl,  croak,  yell, 
hiss ;  and  the  rush  of  lava-cataracts  and  sullen  thun- 
der form  the  booming  bass  of  all.  They  have  him 
on  the  rock-top,  and  there  leave  him — is  he  saved? 
Ah,  no!  the  rock — terrible  trick,  sinks,  sinks,  sinks, 
sinks — thousands  of  leagues:  see,  he  is  now  but  a 
speck — an  atom  like  the  rest — ah,  the  molten  tide  washes 
him  into  the  eternal  gulf.  And  where  I  stand,  the 
friable  sands  begin  to  shake — help  me — are  they  as 
treacherous  as  the  rock?  Not  a  shrub  I  grasp  at,  but 
comes  up,  and  shows  its  roots  of  hissing  snakes.  Oh! 
keep  me  from  that  iron  eagle:  his  eyes  are  of  melted, 
red-hot  glass:  his  bill  and  talons  of  brightened  steel: 
he  expires  sulphur  and  sparks  as  big  as  stars:  and  can 
he  lave  his  wing  in  such  a  lake  as  that?  and  ask  for  his 
portrait  to  be  mirrored  on  its  breast?  what!  and  make  a 
play-fellow  of  the  serpent? — the  father  of  all  torments. 
No,  he,  like  all  the  other  hideous  beasts,  but  uses  his  sharp 
eye  in  playful  adulation.  All  bow  as  the  crested  king 
raises  his  head,  higher,  higher,  higher,  until  even  the 
fatal  rock  seems  but  as  a  small  tower  on  a  large  plain. 

"  The  PRESENCE  is  manifest,  he  breathes,  and  the 
hideous  foetor  quiets  the  waves,  and  droops  the  heads 
of  all:  look  how  hangs  the  brass  and  zinky  foliage  of 
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yon  iron  grove:  not  even  a  ministrant  can  lift  his  flaccid 
arm.  Higher  and  higher  he  raises  his  blazing  crest:  his 
eyes  burn  in  horrid  beauty:  fascinating  as  when  they 
tempted  Eve — fierce  as  when  she  fell:  I  know  them, 
they  are  the  star-lit  eyes  of  satan;  red  the  sockets,  and 
dark  his  brow. 

"And  now  the  din  is  louder  than  before — he  com- 
mands, and  rush  forth  his  dogs :  why,  their  baying  would 
stun  a  sphere,  and  throw  it  from  its  course! 

"  Look,  look,  the  eagle  sees  me:  his  jangling  wings 
come  nearer,  he  screams  for  me;  and  the  dogs,  too — and 
now  whole  armies  of  fiends — away,  away,  away:  save 
me,  save  me!" 

And  the  wretch  made  a  desperate  spring — the  hounds 
of  Sir  Tatton  were  in  full  mouth,  close  to  her — the  poison 
was  at  its  labours,  another  effort  to  flee  brought  down 
a  huge  stone  on  her  chest.  The  crush  was  so  great, 
that,  though  for  a  moment  she  was  brought  to  sensibility, 
yet  the  blood  sprang  out  at  her  ears,  nostrils,  and 
mouth. 

She  gasped,  tried  to  breathe — again — more  des- 
perately; no,  her  mouth  widened — she  could  not  breathe. 

And  the  old  salt-mine,  which  in  childhood  had  been 
her  bower-house,  in  youth  her  study,  and  day-dream 
grot;  in  middle  life  her  castle  of  strength,  and  lately 
her  dungeon  of  revenge — was  now  her  death-bed,  her 
winding  sheet,  her  shroud,  her — grave. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Some  years  have  now  gone  their  steady  rounds  since 
the  sad  events  detailed  in  the  last  part:  and  now,  for  a 
little  while,  we  go  unto  another  land — the  regenerating 
clime  of  southern  Italy. 

At  Sorrento,  then,  that  classic  ground,  on  that  palace 
and  villa  domain  of  Naples,  we  stand.  And  see  who 
approaches  on  one  of  the  heights,  looking  wistfully  to- 
wards the  bay  as  if  in  search  of  others :  a  stranger  he 
is  by  his  having  guides,  and  from  England  too,  it  would 
be  easy  to  guess:  why,  as  we  live,  it  is  our  old  friend 
IVIr.  John  Lawrence!  And  see  who  are  coming  slowly 
up  the  hill  in  the  opposite  direction!  Now  we  lose 
them  amidst  vineyards  ready  for  the  rich  vintage :  again 
we  get  a  glimpse,  but  yon  mellowing  orchard  will 
seclude  them  for  a  while.  Ay,  now  they  are  nearer; 
Mr.  Lawrence  looks  at  them  more  narrowly:  he  sees 
coming,  a  somewhat  stout  old  gentleman,  stooping  as 
he  slowly  creeps  up  the  ascent;  and  who  is  that  who 
partly  rests  upon  his  arm,  and  now  pauses  a  little,  may 
be  to  get  breath,  or  perhaps  to  examine  that  classic 
ruin?  we  know  him  not,  nor  does  Mr.  Lawrence,  but 
now  the  strangers  are  close  up,  whilst  others,  seemingly 
of  their  party,  arrive  at  where  the  first  were  seen.  The 
younger  and  taller  of  the  strangers  wore  a  somewhat 
fantastic  dress,  that  is,  the  colours  were  rather  so  in 
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their  arrangement.  He  seemed  to  have  been  a  remark- 
ably fine  young  man,  but  one  who  had  either  met  with 
some  terrible  accident,  or  had  long  suiFered  from  bad 
health.  Nay,  the  slight  exertion  he  has  been  making 
seems  to  have  produced  faintness  and  languor.  He 
comes  nearer  still,  Mr.  Lawrence  knows  him  not;  but 
at  last  the  young  gentleman  gives  a  faint  smile  of  re- 
cognition, approaches,  and  puts  his  long  thin  white 
hand  into  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence:  he  smiles  again,  and 
again  rests:  John  Lawrence  knew  him. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  very  dear  Mr.  Stratford,  how  happy  I  am 
to  see  you!  God  bless  you,  sir;  nay,  do  not  weep — do, 
do,  do,  not — come,  come,  come." 

And  a  few  heart  sobs  were  the  only  reply. 

'^  Sir  Tatton  Stratford,"  continued  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  not  speaking,  or  indeed  not 
knowing  you  sooner." 

"Mr.  Lawrence,  you  are  right  welcome  to  Italy;  you 
perceive  my  poor  son  is  gaining  strength  nicely:  come 
now,  child,  do  not  go  on  so,"  said  he,  tenderly,  to  his  son: 
"  Sir  William  and  Lady  Vernon  will  be  up  directly;  and 
you  know  how  grieved  they  would  be  to  see  you  give 
way  so:  come,  come,  come:  all  will  be  well.'" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lawrence,  pardon  me,  I  shall  be  better 
soon :  I  must  be  very  resolute,"  said  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  the  powerful  John  Stratford.  "  I  have  so 
much  to  show  you,  dear  Mr.  Lawrence,"  continued  he, 
in  a  more  cheerful  tone — "  but  how  is  dear  grand-mother 
Kent,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  dear  Annis,  and  all  of  them, 
but  how  is  dear  grand-mother?" 

"  Wonderfully  well  for  her  years;  but  you  must  all 
come  home,  or  I  fear  it  will  not  be  so  long:  she  now 
frets  greatly  about  William  Vernon,  and  his  lady;  nor  will 
I  keep  aught  in — more  about  you,  sir,  than  all  the 
others — because  she  says  you  suff — ^" 
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Sir  Tatton  moved  his  eyes,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
stopped  every  painful  allusion  to  the  past. 

"  And  she  wants — wants — wants  to  see  her  poor 
Jacky,"  and  the  poor  young  man  sobbed  so,  that  you 
would  have  thought  his  breast  would  have  split — even 
as  at  that  moment  mount  Vesuvius  was  heard  to  vent 
his  distant  rumblings.  "  Ah !  I  have  such  a  deal  to 
show  you  though,  dear  Mr.  Lawrence — have  I  not, 
father?  stay  where  you  are;"  and  away,  down  the  hill, 
sped  Mr.  Stratford. 

"  Tell  me.  Sir  Tatton,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  with 
great  anxiety,  "  is  your  son  past  all  danger,  for  poor 
Mrs.  Kent  Vernon  is  afraid,  and  indeed  so  is  the  whole 
family,  from  your  protracted  stay,  that  there  is  stiU 
something  to  fear." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Lawrence:  he  nevertheless  was 
decidedly  more  cheerful  a  few  weeks  back,  than  at 
present:  and  between  ourselves,  I  think  I  have  found 
out  the  cause,  I  think  he  is  fretting  quite  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Vernon  and  family  to  get  back  to  them:  in  other 
words,  I  think  he  would  improve  faster  at  home,  with 
them,  than  ever  he  will  here.  This  is  the  opinion  also 
of  Sir  William  and  his  lady — ah,  I  see  they  are  coming, 
you  perceive  by  their  hurry  he  has  told  them  of  your 
arrival." 

Mr.  Lawrence  ran  down  the  hill,  and  caught  his 
cousin  Lady  Ellen  (Groveby)  Vernon  in  his  arms, 
and  then  Sir  William.  And  then  there  were  joys  and 
tears,  embraces,  inquiries ;  words,  sighs,  and  little  laughs, 
all  in  one  happy  blend. 

"  Oh,  dea;',  dear,  cousin  John,"  said  Lady  Vernon, 
"how  happy,  happy,  I  am  to  see  you!"  then  the  in- 
quiries went  on  again. 

To  which  ready  answers  were  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
ending  with  the  fact  that  though  all  relations  and  friends 
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were  well,  yet  all  wished  Sir  William  and  family  back 
at  Beech  wood,  or  Groveby. 

"  How  well  you  look,  dear  cousin  John." 

'^  How  happy  you  seem,  dear  Ellen;  and  also  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Sir  William,  on  the  perfect 
recovery  of  your  health:  I  never  saw  you  look  better." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  my  own  part,  as  well  as  that 
of  my  dear  wife,  here,  I  thank  you,  we  should  have  been 
back  long  since  but  for  poor,  dear  Stratford — " 

"  Well,  come  now,  William :  we  will  all  go  home : 
and  you  will  see  he  will  get  on  faster  with  dear  grand- 
mother Yernon,  than  either  in  Greece  or  Italy.  Indeed, 
the  plan,  if  practicable,  should  have  been,  to  bring  her 
with  us,  but  her  age  I  suppose — " 

"  Nay,  Lady  Yernon,"  said  Sir  Tatton  Stratford, 
"  don't  underrate  yourself,  my  son  could  not  have  been 
better  nursed  than  you  have  nursed  him :  you  deserve, 
as  you  have,  my  everlasting-  thanks,  for  the  intense 
attention  you  have  paid  him.  But  nevertheless,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  England  and  his  old  family  associations 
will  be  best  for  him.  I  must  go  back  too:  I  have  many 
acts  to  do  in  atonement  of  my  many  early  sins.  Had 
I  not  been  a  profligate  and  bad  parent,  his  misfortunes 
could  not  have  befallen  him.  I  must  do  good,  much 
good,  ere  I  die."  And  then  the  repentant  Sir  Tatton 
groaned. 

"  Come,  Sir  Tatton,"  said  Lady  Yernon :  "  you  may 
have  done  wrong  in  early  life :  but  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
the  being  living  who  is  now  doing  more  active  good;  and 
long  may  you  live,  sir,  to  put  your  pious  and  extensive 
charities  into  the  same  activity  in  England  which  you 
have  done  here." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Lady  Yernon;  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  spare  me,  that  I  may  do  something  to  his  glory,  and 
towards  my  atonement." 
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*^  Shall  we  be  too  soon,  dear?"  asked  Sir  William  of 
liis  wife. 

"  No,  love,  I  think  we  may  venture." 

"  But  is  there  no  one  else  I  am  to  see,"  asked  Mr. 
Lawrence;  '^  I  want  to  look  at  a  new  relation  or  two." 

"  Come  then,  we  live — ha,  ha,  dear  cousin,  in  a  palace 
— ^you  shall  see  what  a  nice  place  we  have." 

And  Mr.  Lawrence,  guessing  there  was  something 
kept  back,  walked  forward  with  the  happy  party. 

They  soon  arrived  at  their  dwelling,  a  magnificent 
old  chateau,  or  palace  as  it  is  called  there:  entered  it, 
and  had  not  been  seated  long,  when  in  ran,  in  the 
greatest  glee,  Mr.  Stratford,  crying  out :  "  see  here,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  I  have  got  a  young  Gre-ek — a  real  living 
Greek,  and  a  young  Neapolitan,  too:  ha,  ha,  ha  I  1  told 
you  I  would  show  you  something:  enter,  sir.^' 

And  in  walked  a  youth  of  about  three  and  a-half,  in 
full — and  gorgeous,  too — Greek  costume,  armed,  too; 
and  certainly  a  more  astonishing  little  sight  could 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  looking  at  the  noble 
Greek  before  him — "  I  think — I  think  I  see  a  relation," 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  took  the 
small  but  gorgeous  eastern  warrior  in  his  arms,  kissed 
him  a  hundred  times,  and  then  asked  the  gentleman  of 
the  red  cap  if  he  knew  him. 

And  the  Greek,  in  pure  English,  said  "  yes,  you  are 
the  brave  cousin  Lawrence,  who  knocked  the  new 
steward  through  the  window." 

At  this,  the  noble  John  Stratford  screamed  with 
laughing,  and  all  were  equally  merry. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Stratford,  "  show  in  the  fair 
Neapolitan  peasant;'*  and  in  toddled,  a  little  chubby, 
beautiful  creature,  thus  fantastically  dressed — her  parents 
smiling  on — little  Ellen  Groveby  Vernon. 
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"  How  de  do,  tussin  Lancy?" 

"  Why,  God  bless  thee,  well :  thy  mother  once  more 
in  the  bud." 

Now,  probably,  the  reason  why  Mr.  Stratford  called 
the  eldest  child  of  Sir  William  a  Greek,  and  the  youngest 
a  Neapolitan,  was,  because  the  first  was  bom  in  Greece, 
and  the  other  at  Sorrento,  near  Naples. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Stratford,  "  see  what  the  young 
Greek  can  do,"  and  in  a  second  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  once  professor  had  not  forgotten  his  gambols,  nor 
had  he  lost  all  his  prowess,  for  he  handled  the  elastic 
Greek,  and  threw  him  up  in  such  a  way,  that  no  one 
could  have  credited  from  his  emaciated  appearance: 
his  brilliant  black  eye  flashing  all  the  time  with  delight. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  Sir  Tatton;  I  find  that  your  son  is 
destined  to  live  many  years,  to  his  father's  comfort  and 
friends'  happiness :  he  still  has  the  strength  of  an  ordinary 
man.  Let  him  once  get  to  his  family,  and  old  associa- 
tions, and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  shortly,  he  will  astonish 
us  as  much  as,  I  am  told,  he  has  more  critical  audiences." 

"  So  I  hope  it  may  be,"  replied  Sir  Tatton  Stratford. 

Then  the  children  did  a  hundred  other  things — sweet 
soothers  of  past  horrors — that  made  Mr.  Lawrence's 
heart  crow  again;  and  the  joy  of  all  seemed  to  know 
no  limits. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  given  Lady  Vernon  some  packages 
which,  for  a  while,  caused  her  to  retire.  He  also  sent 
a  message  to  Naples. 

And  it  was  strange  to  observe  the  wandering  eye  of 
Sir  William,  even  through  his  wife's  short  absence ;  such 
was  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  the  woman  that  had 
blessed  him,  who  had  nursed  him  to  life,  after  the  cave 
affair,  that  to  part  a  minute  seemed  to  give  acute  pain. 

Although  Mr  Lawrence  did  not  explain  the  nature  of 
his  message,  to  the  joyous  family  around  him,  we  wHL 
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It  was  to  inform  the  companion  of  his  journey,  Mr.  John 
Collier,  that  he  had  found  all  in  happiness,  and  that  his 
presence  would  now  add  to  it. 

In  a  short  time,  Lady  Yernon  returned  to  the  happy 
circle,  threw  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck,  and 
said :  "  both  your  pamphlet,  and  your  book,  dear  love, 
have  been  more  than  successful,  brilliantly  so:  cousin 
Lawrence  has  brought  me  the  reviews:  now  my  cup  is 
filled  with  bliss.  A  scholar,  a  renowned  scholar  for  my 
husband,  such  friends  as  Sir  Tatton  and  Mr.  Stratford — 
my  little  ones'  friends;  such  children,  such  news — I  can 
know  no  greater  joy.  You  shall  not  read  the  reviews, 
dear  William,  for  a  day  or  two.  Too  much  joy  is 
almost  as  dangerous  as  an  excess  of  woe.  Happy  wife, 
happy  mother!  I  can  be  no  more  so — eh — " 

And  rushed  into  her  arms — her  cousin  John  Collier. 

And  then  all  wept  and  kissed  again :  and  perhaps  we 
need  not  say  another  introduction  took  place  between 
the  strangers  and  the  stalwart  Greek,  and  fair  Nea- 
politan. 

And,  if  possible,  there  were  more  lip  vacuums,  and 
capillary  attractions,  and  moist  atmospheres,  than  ever. 

Tea,  in  the  old  English  fashion,  was  then  placed  upon 
the  table:  and  John  Collier  declared  that  his  cousin 
Ellen  was  prettier  than  ever  she  was  in  her  life. 

And  cousin  Ellen  said,  that  sh&  felt  that  he  never 
spoke  better  truth  and  English  than  at  the  present 
time! 

Sir  Tatton  Stratford,  his  son,  and  Sir  William  said 
things  equally  as  good;  so  the  reader  may  readily  judge 
what  an  amount  of  merriment  would  flow  amongst  the 
tea  streams,  and  sweet  scents  which  kept  wafting  in  from 
the  gorgeous  garden  underneath  the  window. 

Then  the  strangers  must  walk  into  the  orange  groves, 
vineyards,  orchards,  see  classic  ruins,  and  tell  all  the 
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news.  But  no  particular  information  till  another  clay. 
Then  cards  of  invitation  were  sent  to  heaps  of  English, 
and  other  friends,  for  supper. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  when  a  treat  indeed  was 
afforded  the  relatives  of  Lady  Vernon:  this  was  in  the 
appearance  of  a  i^eal  English  church,  church-yard, 
yew  trees;  with  pastor,  villagers,  and  country  gentry,  all 
making  towards  its  Gothic  porch,  the  bell  tolling  to 
public  worship. 

This,  did  surprise  and  delight  the  strangers;  and 
>vhat  did  they  feel,  when  after  taking  their  seats  in  a 
family  pew,  the  "  old  hundred "  struck  off,  which  was 
sung  in  English,  and  apparently  by  an  English  choir, 
the  little  Greek  amonsjst  the  rest. 

When  Sir  Tatton  saw  the  delight  the  whole  inspired, 
he  wept  with  joy;  to  see  his  labour  of  love  to  God  and 
all  around  him,  cause  so  much  harmony,  such  happi- 
ness. 

He  wept  to  think  that  that  day  might  be  the  last 
time  he  might  ever  sit  in  his  English  church,  the  first 
ever  built  on  those  salubrious  shores,  in  that  part  of 
classic  Italy. 

The  psalm  sung,  the  whole  of  the  church-of-England 
prayers  read,  and  an  excellent  English  sermon  preached, 
the  company  returned  to  the  palace,  when  a  dinner, 
after  the  same  fashion,  was  served,  and  all  was  delight 
and  harmony  as  before,  until  (from  a  rumour  having 
reached  the  adjoining  villages),  a  great  number  of  the 
simple  and  grateful  people  surrounded  the  house,  to  bid 
its  inmates  farewell,  and  express  their  good  wishes  for 
their  future  welfare. 

This  was  really  an  affecting  scene;  the  poor  people 
wept  much,  and  they  had  cause;  for  the  charities  of  Sir 
Tatton,  Sir  William,  Lady  Yernon,  and  Mr.  Stratford, 
had  been  on  the  most  active  and  extended  scale:  besides 
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the  great  employment  given  in  building  the  church  and 
other  erections. 

Sir  Tatton,  however,  promised  them  that,  if  God 
blessed  him  with  health,  he  would  visit  them  every 
summer.  This  delighted  all,  and  more  especially  so, 
when  he  told  them  that  the  establishment,  the  church, 
and  the  rest,  would  be  supported  during  his  absence. 

"  And  now,"  said  Sir  William,  "  after  the  way  in 
which  my  literary  eiforts  have  been  received  in  England, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  face  it,  not  having  that  anxiety 
I  might  have  felt  before.  So,  Mr.  Lawrence,  tell  us  all 
about  our  new  dwelling.  Is  it  as  snug  and  poetical  as 
it  was  planned  in  my  courting  days?" 

Mr.  Lawrence  smiled,  and  said,  having  a  tender  regard 
for  his  modesty,  he  durst  not  say  too  much,  "  but,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  think  Ellen  had  better  begin." 

"  I  will,  dear  John,  and  I  don't  know  whether,  for 
the  first  time,  I  may  not  meet  with  a  rebuke  from  my 
dear  husband."  * 

"  Good  Lord,  love,  what  do  you  mean?  I  rebuke  you, 
Ellen,  do,  do,  not — " 

"Well  then,  dear  William,  Beechwood,  the  seat  of 
your  forefathers,  the  old  hall  of  my  infancy,  all  my 
young  associations,  during  the  days  of  the  good  Sir 
Joseph  Vernon,  the  belauded  old  pile,  is  no  more:  by 
my  orders,  and  by  your  grand-mother's  wish,  it  is  razed : 
and  the  site  of  it,  and  those  beauteous  grounds,  is  now 
one  mass  of  tillage,  of  which  the  first  three  years'  pro- 
ducts are  devoted  to  the  poor." 

"  Say  no  more,  dear,  dearest  Ellen:  this  does  more 
than  bless  me;  for  England,  with  all  my  wishes,  had 
but  few  charms  for  me  when  I  thought  of  that  fearful 
abode,  the  prison  of  my  poor  grand-mother:  the  pest- 
house  that  gnawed  the  heart  of  dear  grand-father;  oh, 
my  soul  drooped  when  I  thought  the  residence  of  my 
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cliilclren  should  be  near  that  place  of  dread  recollections. 
I  thouo:ht  the  world's  invention  could  not  suofirest  an 
act  whereby  I  could  have  an  additional  reason  to  bless 
the  hour  when  first  dear  Phillis  charmed  my  eyes:  but 
now  again  and  again  bless  thee,  dear  Ellen  Groveby." 

"  I  had  another  reason  for  what  I  did — " 

"Painful  enough,"  groaned  Mr.  Lawrence,  "but 
hush,  let  things  rest." 

This  allusion  was  as  to  when  Miss  Groveby  knelt  in 
the  old  hall,  and  was  flouted. 

"  Let  things  rest,  even  as  I  trust  does  the  wretched 
woman  who  caused  such  woe." 

"  Amen,"  said  all. 

"  And,  my  dear  friends,  let  this  be  the  last  time  that 
even  a  hint  is  permitted  our  breasts,  as  to  those  sad 
affairs." 

"  Amen,"  again  said  Sir  Tatton,  and  his  groaning  son. 

"  Well,  now,  I  am  happy :  and  to  proceed,  your  new 
house.  Sir  William,  is  built,  whereon  think  you,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  said  Sir  William,  his  eyes  brightening. 

"And  me,  too!"  said  the  young  Greek. 

"  In  the  very  field  where  Sir  William  recollects  he 
first  listened  to  the  pastorals." 

"  But  I  hope  you  have  not  pulled  dowTi  the  bower, 
dear  cousin?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  for  the  world,  but  we  have  beautified 
it,  I  think:"  and  Mr.  Lawrence  looked  like  a  man  who 
conceives  he  has  added  to  the  glory  and  dignity  of  his 
country. 

"A  small,  snug  house — a  cottage  I  hope:  full  of 
pretty  small  rooms,  eh,  cousin?" 

"  Ay,  and  pretty  large  ones,  too :  one,  a  very  large 


one." 


"Large  ones,  Mr.  Lawrence?"  looked  Sir  William. 
"  One,  a  very  large  one,  the  one  wherein,  when  you 
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choose,  you  can  have  your  tenantry,  to  regale  them  in 
the  proper  English  fashion." 

"Ah,  I  see;  thanks,  thanks;  nay,  many  thanks: 
but  call  them  my  friends,  dear  cousin.  And  their 
daughters  and  wives  shall  be  my  Ellen's  friends,  we  will 
have  such — ^* 

"  Stay,  Sir  William,"  interrupted  Sir  Tatton,  "  I  also 
have  a  question  to  ask  as  to  how  my  alterations  have 
been  getting  on,  or  rather,  my  son's  establishment ; 
what  have  they  been  doing  for  John,  here,  Mr.  Law- 
rence?" 

"  The  nearest  part.  Sir  Tatton,  of  your  estate  to  that 
of  Beech  wood,  is  the  Brookhead  property;  there  is  Mr. 
John  Stratford's  new  house  erected.  It  is  five  miles  off 
Sir  William's  cottage,  but  before  we  return,  the  new 
road  will  be  made  between  them,  so  a  half-hour's  ride 
will  bring  the  families  together.  The  building  lots,  laid 
out  as  desired  by  Sir  William,  have  been  greedily 
sought  after ;  thus,  in  two  or  three  years,  there  Will  be 
a  whole  colony  of  elegant  residences — Mr.  Walford  says 
that  all  are  of  the  highest  respectability,  so  there  will  be 
a  neighbourhood  just  according  to  the  wishes  of  Sir 
William.  The  new  lettings,  also,  to  the  old  tenantry, 
are  complete,  the  valuations  more  than  satisfying  them; 
but  when  it  was  known  that  ten  per  cent,  off  that  again 
was  to  be  the  fixed  rental,  as  well  as  twenty-one  years' 
leases  being  granted  them,  all  wished  long  life  and  hap- 
piness to  their  new  landlord,  and  said  that,  though  it 
had  for  a  time  pleased  God  to  humble  them,  it  only 
furnished  another  reason  why  they  should,  at  all  times, 
submit  to  his  will,  nor  doubt  the  final  rewards  and  justice 
to  those  who  walk  in  His  ways ! " 

"  Why,  this  is  well,  right  well.  Oh!  carry  me  swiftly, 
so  that  I  may  see /their  glowing,  loving,  virtuous,  happy 
faces.     I  see  my  dear  wife's  eyes  brighten  at  the  thought 
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of  again  threading  the  mazes  of  her  childhood  rambles, 
and  again  to  see  her  grand-father  and  all  her  loving 
family:  and  my  little  foreigners,  here,  to  see  the  land  of 
their  future  home;  where  they  shall  hear  every  child 
lisp  that  language  which  they,  poor  silly  ones,  have  only 
learned  by  family  mouthfuls:  where  a  thousand  little 
hands  are  waiting  to  join  fellowship  with  them,  ay,  and 
aged  lips  to  meet  tlieirs,  too — oh,  my  soul's  at  home; 
another  day,  methinks,  though  here  blessed  health 
and  strength  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  yet  another 
day's  tarry  would  be  lead  to  my  newly  winged  soul.  So 
for  sweet  Groveby — Beechwood  no  more !  there  we  vdW 
plan  our  school  of  happiness ;  where  instruction,  example, 
and  love  may  be  within  the  participation  of  all.  No 
magistrate  will  I  be,  to  decide  village  jars,  commit  the 
poacher,  or  order  folly  to  the  stocks,  but  in  place  there- 
of, to  be  the  ready  adviser,  the  friendly  arbitrator,  and 
the  peacemaker  to  all;  not  the  fear  of  the  parish,  but 
the  love ;  not  the  exacting  landlord,  but  the  natural  friend 
of  those  who  till  my  soil,  and  earn  my  bread.  In  this 
work  of  love  and  instruction,  shalt  thou  share,  dear  Ellen, 
and  our  children  shall  be  home  boarders  in  this  large 
seminary.  I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  my  book,  it  will 
give  my  opinions  weight,  and  I  will  take  care  of  their 
usefulness.  Oh,  and  such  a  model  farm  we  will  have, 
dear  Ellen;  and  such  learned  arguments  too — as  we 
must  have  a  scholar  for  our  churchman — that  I  know 
not  what  can  be  more  happy.  And  all  that  agricultural 
science  can  do,  mechanically,  chemically,  and  other- 
wise, shall  be  done;  no  floating  or  whimsical  theories, 
but  science  and  practice  skilfully  united. 

"  We  will  have  such  farming :  for  oh !  how  I  prefer  the 
fostering  of  a  grass  blade  to  that  belauded  one  made  of 
steel,  and  hilted  with  gold;  nay,  though  scabbarded  in 
rich  device,  and  costly  gems. 
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"  So  will  I  teacli  peace  at  home,  that  we  may  be  re- 
spected abroad;  and  thus  I  trust  our  school  miaj  not 
only  be  a  model  for  those  claiming  a  more  immediate 
right  to  its  benefits,  but  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole 
nation. 

"  This,  cousin  Lawrence,  has  long  been  our  scheme, 
Sir  Tatton  resolving  to  devote  all  the  time  his  more 
serious  duties  may  not  demand,  to  our  assistance;  and 
so  with  yours,  and  that  of  all  other  good  workers,  our 
labours  being  blest  by  him  who  blesses  nought  in  vain, 
and  the  world  may,  then,  not  think  it  too  much  that 
our  lives  were  saved,  or  that  Groveby  became  my  heir- 
loom." 

And  on  the  next  morning  the  beach  of  ancient  Naples 
was  crowded  to  w^atch,  receding  from  its  shores,  a  noble 
English  yacht.  On,  on,  it  rode  on  the  soft,  clear  wave ; 
on,  on,  it  went  until,  in  the  deep  vault  of  blue,  it  looked 
like  a  full- winged  angel  taking  his  last  flight  for 
eternity.  » 


Our  labours  might  have  closed  here,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  information  as  to  how  we  find 
William  Vernon  the  heir  of  Beechwood,  instead  of  his 
eldest  half  brother,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  the  heir  all 
along. 

The  facts  were  simply  these;  Joseph  Kent  their 
father,  and  heir  to  the  late  Robert  Yernon,  did  in  his 
soldiering  days,  when  in  France,  marry  a  French  lady 
(to  be  sure)  by  whom  he  had  issue:  when  the  wars 
were  over  he,  leaving  that  country  and  his  lady  also,  came 
to  England,  and  married  the  mother  of  Tom  and  Peter 
Kent.  Nor  would  this  have  mattered  much,  but  he 
did  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  Mrs.  Kent.     It  is 
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true  that  both  his  French  wife  and  child  died,  but  not 
until  long  after  the  second  wedding,  so  that  it  is  clear 
the  offspring  of  that  union  was  illegitimate.  Not  so  that 
of  his  third  alliance,  William  Kent.  Tom  and  the  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Mellow,  made  some  fuss  about  giving  up 
the  estate,  but  soon  dropped  it — when  all  was  made 
clear,  of  course  neither  had  the  slightest  chance.  William 
Kent,  then,  who  soon  after  received  the  old-family  bar- 
onetcy, promised  Tom  that  he  would  settle  ten  thou- 
sand upon  him,  if  he  could  obtain  a  divorce  against  his 
spouse,  Mary  Ellen! 

The  terms  were  greedily  accepted,  nor  did  poor  Tom 
wait  long  before  he  had  ample  evidence  against  his  wife 
to  secure  success.  So  divorced  she  was,  and  he,  after 
all,  married  his  old  sweetheart.  Miss  Julia. 

Mr.  Mellow  considered  himself  jostled  out  of  the  es- 
tate altogether,  at  least  half  of  it;  because  he  knew  all 
about  William  Kent  being  the  real  heir,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  make  Tom  halve  the  estate  with  his  son-in-law 
Peter,  or  he  would  blab.  However,  as  he  is  as  big  a 
dram  seller,  pawnbroker,  and  rogue  as  ever,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Peter  Vernon  will  want  a  fortune.  Nor  is  Peter 
or  lady  debarred  from  a  welcome  at  the  residence  of 
Sir  William,  Sir  William  and  family  always  receiving 
his  brothers  and  their  ladies,  with  great  kindness  and 
brotherly  favour. 

Mary  Ellen  bolted  with  about  £3,000  of  plun- 
der, once  the  property  of  her  wretched  aunt;  and 
Yaughan's  servant  man.  Australia  is  supposed  to  be 
the  spot  favoured  by  their  residence. 

And  now  for  the  unfortunate  woman,  Lady  Bourgoin. 
She  lived  only  six  weeks  after  her  release  from  the  mine. 
She  was  not  only  perfectly  in  her  senses  before  she 
died,  but  thoroughly  repentant,  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
quite  resigned;  nor  were  her  last  hours  without  good. 
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One  act  we  must  mention;  she  left  £50,000  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  interest  of  which  to  be  given  to  chari- 
table purposes,  as  directed  by  Sir  William  Yernon.  Sir 
William  refused  to  act  at  all,  but  it  being  suggested 
that  he  could  appoint  trustees,  he  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Walford  and  Mr.  Lawrence;  nevertheless, 
insisting  that  not  a  shilling  of  the  money  should  be  ex- 
pended out  of  the  boundary  of  the  late  lady's  estates. 
This  done,  her  name  was  never  to  be  mentioned,  after- 
wards, in  his  presence. 

As  to  Colonel  O'Craizem,  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  arch  enemy.  Miss  Clough,  was  no  more — and  of  this 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  her  remains  were  dug 
out  of  the  mine — he  said  he  could  then  join  his  regiment 
with  safety ! 

But  the  truth  is,  he  to  this  hour  lives  on  a  small 
annuity  allowed  him  by  Mr.  Stratford. 

The  Count  and  Countess  Benzoni  have  long  since 
ceased  to  honour  this  country  with  their  residence ;  like 
the  colonel,  the  kidnapping  being  the  cause  of  their 
leaving  it,  they  not  wishing  to  be  grabbed  by  the  lady  of 
the  mysterious  music. 

Tom  Harecroft,  though  not  prosecuted  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  abduction  business,  came  to  a  singular  death. 
He  had  obtained  an  under-keeper's  situation  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  of  his  former  reputa- 
tion, and  in  coming  home  from  a  coursing  match,  of 
course  drunk,  he  mistook  an  old  tram  road  for  the  one 
he  usually  used,  and  walked  up  it  until  he  got  to  the 
shaft  of  an  old  coal  mine:  it  was  railed  round,  but  he, 
being  in  a  restive  humour,  forced  the  railings,  and  down 
the  pit  he  was  dashed.  Singular  that  he,  Hornblower, 
and  their  illustrious  mistress,  should  all  have  perished  in 
old  mines! 

Mr.  Scut  got  half  of  the  reward  of  two  thousand 
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]X)imds:  is  in  health,  and  pursuing  decent  habits,  but  no 
game-keeper  of  Sir  William  Yernon;  Sir  William  not 
keeping  any  such  animal  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Fribble  had  long  been  panned  out  of  it. 

The  Beechwood-Arms  public  house  stands  exactly 
where  it  did,  and  so  does  the  merry  bar. 

Parson  Yielding  and  family  have  done  all  the  humble 
in  their  power  to  the  new  family  of  Groveby,  but  with 
no  success. 

We  surely  need  not  speak  of  the  position  of  Mr. 
Walford,  Mrs.  Collier,  her  sons,  or  of  the  Lawrence 
family,  or  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Yernon;  only  of  the 
young  Colliers  we  must  say,  that  they  married  the 
shepherdesses  Miss  Cowley  and  Miss  Lawrence. 

Though  Lady  Yernon  had  repeatedly  desired  Sir 
William  not  to  work  too  hard,  for  certainly  the  labours 
of  his  school  and  model  farm  were  very  great,  yet  we 
believe  he  found  a  good  deal  of  time  for  his  literary 
labours — as  what  literary  man  does  not?  for  in  winding 
our  way,  the  other  day,  through  Paternoster  row,  to 
whom  should  our  attention  be  called,  but  to  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Yernon,  with  their  eldest  son  and  daughter — 
sweet  children,  now — and  Mr.  John  Stratford.  And  it 
happened  in  this  way.  "  Look,"  said  a  friend  of  ours, 
"  did  you  ever  see  a  finer  built  young  fellow  in  your 
life,  he  who  is  lifting  the  little  girl  to  see  that  plate." 
We  did  look,  and  Mr.  Stratford  it  was,  surely  enough. 
He  had  a  green  coat  on,  light  blue  (rather)  trousers, 
with  a  black  stripe  down  the  sides.  There  he  was  most 
assuredly,  and  our  friend  was  right;  a  finer  young  man 
is  not,  at  this  moment,  to  be  found  in  Christendom. 
At  this  we  know  the  reader  will  rejoice.  For  though 
his  means  are  great,  Sir  Tatton  making  over  to  him  a 
splendid  property,  yet  his  charities  almost  exceed  them. 
Thus  what  is  called  a  kind  heart — the  best  of  all  human 
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qualities — is  found  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
breast  of  the  noble  John  Stratford.  His  educational 
improvements  are  most  gratifying. 

The  reason  of  Mr.  Stratford  lifting  up  little  Ellen 
Groveby  Yernon,  was  to  show  her  her  "  papa's  new 
book."  So  we  may  infer  that  the  young  lady's  papa 
still  cherishes  the  trade  he  "was  bom  to:  that  he  loves 
to  ramble  in  the  classical  abodes  of  his  early  aspirations 
— as  who  does  not?  old  Paternoster  row. 

Now  we  have  done;  and  that  the  reader  may  share 
in  the  feeling  held  to  an  individual  by  the  good  people 
of  Groveby,  is  our  sincere  wish;  for  that  they  have 
known  every  blessing,  is  certain,  since  Fortune  placed 
as  their  adviser,  neighbour,  and  friend,  the  new  lord 
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And  so,  dear  reader,  farewell :  if,  in  the  varied  phases 
of  human  action  which  we  have  presented  to  thy  notice, 
there  should  be  some  that  seem  unnaturally  dark,  we 
envy  thy  innocence ;  or  if,  conscious  of  their  verity,  thou 
shouldst  deem  it  unwise  to  dwell  upon  the  deformed 
and  diseased  of  thy  species,  thou  art  more  of  an  in- 
dulgent relative  than  a  stern  moralist.  In  either  case 
our  answer  is,  that  such  things  are  :  that  a  love  of  ease, 
as  often  as  a  generous  feeling,  disposes  man  to  wink  at 
crime  so  long  as  it  passes  his  own  door;  that  to  skin 
over  the  ulcer  is  not  to  cure  it ;  and  that  they  who  would 
seek  the  knowledge  of  healing  either  social  or  corporal 
disease,  must  strip  off  their  gloves  for  the  operation,  nor 
deem  the  handling  of  putrescence  a  defilement. 

We  have  paid  respect  to  thy  moral  feelings,  in  en- 
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tailing  defeat  and  misery  on  the  evil  plotters  in  our  story, 
for  which  arrangement,  however,  we  fear  we  are  too 
much  indebted  to  the  licence  of  fiction;  for  if  earthly 
punishment  so  surely  waited  on  crime,  mere  selfishness 
would  beget,  oftener  than  it  now  does,  that  which  the 
world  calls  virtue. 


THE  END. 
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